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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
“A Sensation of the 1922-1923 Season” 


© Underwood & Underwood. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


New York 


Carnegie Hall, 


1, DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New Yor 


Studio: 32 Building 


BURT SCHOOL 

Singing, Ear~- Training, Musical Sten 
Normal Course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 
48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. 


Sight 
ography, 
School Music. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 
ROSS DAVID 

VOCAL 

Sherwood Studio Building, 

Phone: Circle 


STUDIOS 
58 West 57th 
2297 


Street 


tL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Interpretation Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
309 Main Street, Orange, N. 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street 

New York 


my 
PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defeets and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Coiumbus 2505 


Technic 


New York 


MME, 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
N w York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Maria Casetorri, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House paldes 

Broadway New York City 

Soskk. 46 Cannon Street 


1425 


Bridgeport, Studio: 


Ie VE LYN -FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical S If-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St Phone: Cathedral; 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


New York 
6923 Rhinelander 


to personally 


TEACHER 


144 East 62nd ounk 
lelephone: 


MF RE SSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 onreeane Hall 


1350 Circle 


JANE T 


EDW ARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Teacher at New York School of Music and 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3655 
Instruction according to the most 
modern principles, 
Hours for personal interview, 
2 and pecheneadan 2-3 


Arts. 


approved 


PLA RENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQU ES L. GOTTLIEB 


Treacuer or Viowrn, Orcuesrra Conpuctror 
Juvenile and "Adult Orchestras 
Gorriies Instirure or Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 

135 East 76th Street New York City 
Tel, Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
ge ag phe INSTRUCTION 
ertified Legshatioty Exponent 
Cc lie “Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








HENRIETT A SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO —- TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metré pelican Opera Henee, N.Y. 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 

Voice Exrert — Coacn Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season — Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 
few 


154 West 57th Street 
fork City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





BOICE STUDIO 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telphone: Schuyler 1337 

Susan S. Botce, Soprano, Teacher of the 
of Singing. Voice trials by appointment, 


THE 


Art 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
Ave, N.Y. 


ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 


25 Claremont Tel, 4650 Cathedra, 


MRS. 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone: 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacnu ror Concert ano Operatic 
Accompanying 
new York 


Artists 
Concert 


334 West 84th Street, 
Telephone: Schuyl.r 104 


Studio: 





SCOT . <TI-T To ro 
ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: : 
156 West 11th St., New York City 
Phone: Watkins 4366 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 

anp TEACHER OF SINGING 

609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Studio: 





RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
8623 


15 East 69th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 


AMY GRANT 


Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 

At the Town Hail 

Address Sec. Studio Vocal and Dramatic 
78 West 55th Str.et, New York City 


5:30 


Art 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
American School tor Orchestra Players. A 
vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone; 1350 Circle 


First 
tew 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST — INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the 

Institute of Musical Art 
Circle 1350 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


HARRIET BELLMAN 
PIANIST ano TEACHER 

239 West 72d Street, New 
Telephone: 7060 Endicott 





Studio: York City 


{SABEL LEONARD 

VOICE TEACHER anno COACH 
Specialist in 

Phonetics pot Breé ath 

502 Carnegie Ha : 

“ciephone: Circle 1350 

50 West 67th Street, 


Studio: 
Residence: New York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 

35th Street New 

9828 Murray Hill 


15 East York 


Phone: 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Menths’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Teacher to Professor Auer 
Brooklyn, New 
Decatur 2525 


Preparatory 
1476 Carroll St. 
Telephone: 


York 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th Street, 





Studio: New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone; Murray Hill 699 





M, E, FLORIO 
EMINENT TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


170 West 72nd Street 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR, 


1103-4 New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept omens 
668 West End Avenue 
Telephone: 


New York City 


Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


New York 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Recitals—Instruction 
New York 


Concerts 
Studio: 135 West 72nd Street, 
Phone: Endicctt 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Av -nue, Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: : New York 
Phone: Schuyler ‘6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STU B50 
58 West 70th Street 
Phone: 8955 lids 


New York 





‘MARIE MIKOVA 


PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
8 East 34th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NISLE, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West wi. Street : $ New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 


MME. 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
Hall 

J. Cartall, 


MAESTRO A, SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT AND QU Ni VOICE 


ee PLACEME} 
54 West 39th Str et New York 


Phone: 


601 Carnegie New York 


Secy. 








4045 Fitz “Roy 
See ad on another page 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 72nd Street 
2118 Columbus 


Phone: New York 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
sates of Calvary Choir 
JICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHU R °R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street New York 
Telephone: 





‘Ashland 1 234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PL AYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 East 62nd Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
trom the be —— to the highest perfection, 


. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful tenching and 

concertizing in Berlin 

155 West 1z2nd Street, New York 

Phone: 4778 Morningside 

(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and 

Thursdays—In Stamford and New 
Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


Address: 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO’ INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
KROOKLYN: Academy of Music 


New York: 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A, A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New_York School ot Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th Sire t. 
Telephone: Audubon 153) 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL wigs CLASSES 
In New York till 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until i Getaber, 1923 
Address: Tue Harpinc Hore 
203 West 34th ‘Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
el. Circle 5420 
Voice inmpeng June 25 to Aug. teaching at 
3 No. Lake Ave., Visae lena. 





JAMES MORRIS HELFENSTEIN 
Formerly of Grace Church, N. Y. 


Specialist on Vocal Training, Concert, 
Oratorio and Opera. 


Carnegie Hall New York 
For Appointments Apply to 49 Fifth Avenue 

















April 19, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Studie: td Alexander St., 
r, 
Phone Chase 1770-J 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Rosina! nts 
Studio: Useuiing Ags - ee —" St. 


Private Address 32, 
vivate, Aiea, Be” Claciunett’ Obie, 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert Direction Hinkle Barcus, 

a. Groegwey. New York. 

Studio, 36th treet, New 7. 

et Saee 8391 Murray Hill 


SROSSI-DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
R Concerts and Recitals 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus “10025 
Y Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347-M, 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 























Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


Soprano 


Teacher of Vocal Art Science. Endorsed by Dr. se 
KE. Miller. Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. Sul 
1101-02, Phone 0657 Harlem. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Sotel Hardi 203 West 54th S 
New York City Phone 2160 ro hat 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


1 of Music, 
Cayete Saw $09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Rosert O0’CONNOR 


New York 














PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VCai'Musie 


mernoreniTaa OPERA HOUSE Ls » 13S Wrendues, lve fork e 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and sagan y eames 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and O 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils cepted 
Ensembl 
pint Grad ope Teta Nereetae 
Voice trials by appointment only. 
Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





© NADWORNEY ™“cowrearo 
k 80 west Sia ig roo a gy N, J. 
A 1375 Bayonne 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


DOMENICO A. BOVE 
VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of S Sevcik and Wiily Hess) 


vpne acce| 
1150 So. 62nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








uM CONTRALTO 
B 519 Lincoln Place 
E Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone 7277-] Prospect 


Devore NADWORNEY 


Dramatic Contraito 





5 
i Mabelanna Corby no 


S$ with great success $ 


fF" ORBY-LEWI 
ncert Song 


Montclair, New Jersey 


.| ax HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street New York 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 








Philadelphia 

















RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concertse—Recitale of his oA ty “gh 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 768 West End Ave. New York Telephone; 6838 hiverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACHB 
ter orto 1 Secte 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme 
, Lucill lle Marcel, Caroline fins te Mardy, 











SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for deneriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 
Residence Stadio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


ae 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Formérly in charge of artist classes in the 
studio ot the late oat tenon f yd Stock- 

5 yeasts “ ° an Bay- 
erlee not ins singers ir various 
stages of f— M... § bu ein A.B. - as- 
sistance to concert singers and ama of sing- 











ing who coms to perfect their 
Circular on request 
Stadio: 502 W. 113th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 


Pe + + 1 -t) 





VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 





Jeanne 


a Fee Farduly 


Contralto 
Recitals—Oratorios 
Peseenel Representative: 
Miss J. de Feronnaye 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE excrets or SVENGALI"’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can’t Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mme.Hildegard Hoffmann 


IN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 

STUDIO: Steinwey Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 




















COURIER 


TOFI TRABILSEE 


Baritone 


Teacher of Many 
Successful Opera and 
Concert Singers 

Pupils taught from the 

ning to the final preparation 

for the wt - or concert 

stage. 

Stugion 202 West 74th St., 
+ Phone 3110 Endicott 





3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 








in Brook! 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 








EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Mes 
Elecntiondl Reda” 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





nized a's Voice Builder: Volos Repairer und ‘Goush” _ 


ori Course in Diction. Punts for Opera, 
} ~My successful “Studl Burnet <— 
s : Burn louse 

Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. ” 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { Wageworsn 4650 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
Pik =* CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 








LAURIE MERRILL 
Sopranc 
COSTUME RECITALS 


Hotel Bretton Hall, pvey & 86th St., N. Y¥. Cit 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler oun 


Kataoe HOFFMANN e200 








Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD Ginudin | 
SESSIONS “=~ 
—Coach 


rganist- Steanter “All Souls,” 
537 West ae a, N. ¥. Tel 6674 Morningside 





GRASSE = 
sWARFORD 


KRAFT 


Gencent - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care g iia La Forge 
14 West 68th New York City 


Advanced 
Pell “ire East 176th St. 
. 2052 Tremont 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Met ropaities 5 ee 
aoe 
1438 25 Broad, 








wemw> | mo 





Or 
“Able technic and fine Pa 
Brooklyn EB 

Sy > 


587 ‘Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonel VALERI == 


End Ave. 
inporses E. 
MARY 


POTTER 


on 
78th St. 
Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


ining unique reputation.” — 

















Chicago, IL. 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 
Keith Circuit 
Doree Operalog 


>FINNEGAN 


_ Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 

Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst. L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 

















Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


~~ papi 
Fine Arts Building - - 
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Chicago 





HAZEL 


|| GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
") Studio: 8 West ane Street 






ew 
Telephone Rivencide 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Pereanes Representative: Mrs. A. R. Bushman 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., New York — 


E’mma 4; DAvBMANNI 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsal 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instr: restion , aye 
Fede, ast W. 93d &t., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 











Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick 
Beth El Unies or Faareh. Temple 


et Theological 
412 Fifth Ave. ——. 





ew York. 





Mme. VIRGINIA‘ COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties 
Studio: 51 W. 16th &t., N ¥. €. 





Phone Chelsea 2234 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymoun 


College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsos, N, Y. 
Studio: 452 Riverside Drive. New York City 


Tel, 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFF i, 4, A 
H. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 
Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Affiliated 


wih IVAN TARASOFF 


637 Madison Ave., New York 








Dancing 
Studie 


Telephoae 3019 Plaza 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all Information apply to the President, 


1730 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL 


COURIER April 19, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing ‘Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 











THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 








maker 


qualities and durability 


‘Tus Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still — built by its rT 


q Its continued use ‘tn such institutions : as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
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LINDSBORG’S (KANSAS) FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL HAS MANY NOTABLE FEATURES 





Three Performances of Messiah Are Given—Alda, Braslau, Silver-Rickel, De Witt, Hudson and Fowlston Are Week’s 
Soloists—Recitals by Faculty and Pupils of Bethany College—Bethany Band, Symphony Orchestra and 
Instrumental Trio Distinguish Themselves—Art Exhibition and Mid-West Music 
Contests Additional Features 


Lindsborg, Kan., April. 9.—Frances Alda opened Linds- 
borg’s forty-second annual Music Festival on Palm Sunday. 
Visitors had arrived from all parts of Kansas and. other 
States, including Nebraska, Illinois, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Colorado, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi and Georgia, some 
remaining for the entire week. A full house greeted Mme. 
Alda and she gave generously of her art. Her interpreta- 
tions at all times breathe a spirit of 
sincerity. Of the first group of songs 
the most interesting were The Soldier’s 
Bride and What Happiness, by Rach- 
maninoff. The aria Un Bel Di, from 
Madame Butterfly, was given a glowing 
rendition. As an encore Mme. Alda (by 
special request) added the Prayer from 
Puccini's La Tosca, The final group 
consisted of MacDowell’s Thy Beaming 
Eyes and three numbers by popular mod- 
ern composers. The Singer, by Max- 
well, written for and dedicated to Mme. 
Alda, had to be repeated. The concert 
was a distinct success artistically and 
otherwise. Lester Hodges, as accompan- 
ist and soloist, demonstrated excellent 
pianistic qualities. 

Oratorio CONCERT. 

On Sunday evening the Bethany Ora- 
torio Society was heard in Handel’s Mes- 
siah, assisted by the Bethany Symphony 
Orchestra. The soloists were Hazel 
Silver-Rickel, Winifred DeWitt, Byron 
Hudson and Edgar Fowlston. All sang 
in a very commendable manner. The or- 
chestra, with Ellen Strom at the organ, 
supplied an excellent background for the 
chorus of five hundred voices. Special 
mention is due Arthur Uhe, concert- 
master, who leads his forces with an 
assurance which gives vitality to the 
whole orchestra. Hagbard Brase, direc- 
tor, can always be depended upon to give 
a broad, virile performance of this ora- 
torio. 





RickeL-FowtsTon REcITAL. 

The next evening Hazel Silver-Rickel 
and Edgar Fowlston appeared in joint 
recital. Mrs. Rickel has a well trained 
voice, her phrasing is finished and her 
interpretations musical. Among the fa- 
vorite numbers were Ballatella, from 
Pagliacci; Burst of Melody, Seiler, and 
Song of the Open, La Forge. Mr. Fowl- 
ston is a well-routined singer with a 
voice of good carrying power. He was 
excellent in Vittoria Vittoria, by Caris- 
simi. His mezzo voce is very pleasing 
as was evidenced in the song, Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes. 

Juvenite Prano RECITAL. 

On Tuesday morning Ellen Strom, 
directress of the Juvenile Piano Depart- 
ment, presented the following pupils in 
recital: Helen Jenkins, Virginia Lind- 
berg, Ruby Palmquist, Margaret Carlson, 
Olga Ehnstedt, Evelyn Nelson, Irene 
Ehnstedt, Margaret Hawkinson, Thelma 
Olson, Jeanette Goodholm, Velma Berg- 
gren, Helen Johnson and Viola McKin- 
ley. The young students played excel- 
lently. 


Apeda photo. 


Fine Arts REcITAL. 


The following students of the School 
of Fine Arts gave a recital that after- 
noon: Fred Denker, Marian Kirkpatrick, 
Helengould Watkin, Katharine Penner, 
Evelyn Hjerpe, Ahzelle Pruitt, Clarabel 
Banta, Mildred Hartzell, Irene Houdek 
and Paul Goodman. The program and performance was of 
a high standard. Irene Houdek and Katharine Penner, 
students of Thure Jaderborg, sang before Frances Alda 
and Sophie Braslau, receiving favorable comment. 


BetHany Banp. 


Bethany’s veteran musical organization, the band, con- 
ducted by Hjalmar Wetterstrom, gave a concert in the 
College Auditorium in the evening. The principal number 


was the overture, Il Guarny, by Gomez. A pleasing novelty 

on the program was a duet for flute and horn by Bernard 

Leaf and John Leaf. Miss DeWitt and Mr. Fowlston each 

contributed a group of songs which was well received. 
Facutty ReEcirTAat. 


Oscar Thorsen, pianist, and Arthur Uhe, violinist, ap- 


——a ie 


IDA SYLVANIA, 


American soprano, who has been having splendid success in opera in Italy this season. 
Recently the papers from coast to coast published the picture of the Pennsylvania 
farmer's daughter with the remarkable voice, and now comes a cable from Venice telling 
of the “ewtraordinary success” of this same girl at the Malibran Theater on the opening 
night of the season of opera when she sang the leading réle in Verdi’s La Traviata, At 
the conclusion of this engagement, she will sing principal réles in opera in Rome. 
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peared in recital Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Thorsen, in 
the first group, presented two numbers by Blanchet and 
Griffes, also the Ballade in form of Variations on a Nor- 
wegian Melody, by Grieg. The various moods were de- 
lineated with a fine sense of tonal color and dynamic effect. 
Mr. Uhe, who has distinguished himself both as concert 
performer and composer, played the Chaconne by Vitali- 
Nadaud, with virile tone and technical mastery. The 
Kreutzer sonata for piano and violin, by Beethoven, was 





the crowning work of the afternoon. It was given with 
assurance and nobility of style. 
SYMPHONY OrcCHESTRA CONCERT. 
The Bethany Symphony Orchestra is an organization 
which has gradually attracted attention to such a degree 
(Continued on page 30) 


CLOSING DATE OF STADIUM 
PRIZE CONTEST EXTENDED | 





Search for New Orchestral Compositions Expected to 
Reveal New American Composers—Many 
Scores Already Submitted 

There seems to be little question but that some new Amer 
ican composers will be discovered and set firmly on their 
feet within the next three months. The 
newly organized movement of the Stad- 

ium Concerts of New York to find such 
= is already bearing fruit. The prize is a 
= great one. Those who are found worthy 
will have their compositions played by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
during the Stadium concert season this 
summer. The search is for orchestral 
compositions only. 

So many requests have come in, how 
ever, from American composers all over 
the country, and so great and keen has 
been the interest and attention aroused 
that the Score Committee of the Stadium 
Concerts, of which Mrs. William Cowen 
is chairman, and which has its offices in 
the Fisk Building, 57th Street and Broad- 
way, New York, has announced that the 
time for receiving scores would be ex- 
tended from May | to June 1. 

The idea has been to give an oppor 
tunity to every American composer, so 
arranging the selection that there should 
be absolutely no favoritism, and that the 
composer of the winning score or scores 
would not be known until after the de- 
cision was made. 

It was thought at first that May ! 
would be ample time to get all possible 
scores in. But the pleas for an extension 
of time have been so many that one 
month's grace is to be given. 

Many scores have already come in. The 
Score Committee wishes it to be well un- 
derstood that any form of orchestral com 
position, overture, symphony, suite, or 
whatever it may be, will be considered, 
provided its playing time is not over 
twenty-five minutes in length. 

Mrs. Cowen, as chairman of this special 
Stadium committee, has sent out this 
letter widely, to every composer in th 
country that can be reached, to all the 
music publishing houses, and in many 
other directions 

You have no doubt read of the unusual op 
portunity to be given American composers at the 
Stadium Concerts this summer. It was not with 
out some difficulty that I was able to convince 
the committee that a movement of this kind is 
absolutely necessary in order to encourage 
American compositions, 

Conductors cannot give the time to examine 
carefully the number of manuscripts sent te 
them. In that way many excellent scores have 
been overlooked, What I hope to establish is one 
definite place in this country where an American 
composer can send in his scores at any time; 
they will be carefully examined and the best 
ones selected to be presented by our leading 
orchestras. 

The only way I can achieve the success this 
movement deserves is by your co-operation and 
the co-operation of all American composers in 
submitting their manuscripts; this will lead to 
greater opportunities from year to year. I stand 
squarely for the American composer—first, that 
he exists, and, secondly, if he does, he should 
have an opportunity to be heard. It is up to you 
to help me, Any form of orchestral composition 
will be considered providing it is not over 
twenty-five minutes in length. A cash prize will 
be given for the best manuscript, or the manu 
script will be published. No scores wiii be ac 
cepted after June 1. 

A committee of the most competent judges has 
been selected, and only compositions of high 
musical value will be pump The success of 
this movement depends entirely upon your co 
operation, 

The Stadium Concert Committee feels that this is the 
greatest opportunity ever given to the unknown American 
composer, for those who win will achieve fame at a bound, 
having their music played by master hands, before thousands, 
interpreted by one of the finest orchestras of the world. 
Judging from the interest already shown throughout the 
country, there seems to be no doubt but that a work will be 
found which can fully be called a representative American 
one, 















FOREIGN NEWS 


Romeo and Juliet and the Mozart symphony 
i j Sir Thoma 


Sm Tuomas BeecHAM RETURNS TO THE 
in C major. 


IN 


s seems to have 


cess in Mannheim, where she 
Dowell’s D minor concerto with the Mann- 


BRIEF 


vation at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


ayed Mac- 
London, last week. Record crowds attended 


LIMELIGHT. 


Manchester (England), March 21.—After 
an absence of three years, Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham returned to the concert platform here 
last week, conducting the Hallé orchestra 
in an interesting program which included 
a new pianoforte concerto by Hamilton 


Harty, the intermezzo from Delius’ Village 


kept all his old brilliancy, while his read- 
ings have an even greater breadth of vision. 
He had a tumultdous reception from. a 
crowded audience. G. C. 


ELeanor SPENCER Scores at MANNHEIM. 


Berlin, March 22,—Eleanor Spencer, the 
American pianist, scored an undisputed suc- 


heim State Orchestra under Erich Kleiber, 
regular conductor of the orchestra and suc- 
cessor of Wilhelm Furtwangler at the Mann- 
heim Opera. A. Q. 
Music 1n Lonpon MuseuMs. 


London, March 20.—Some Bach piano mu- 
sic played by Harold Samuel, was an inno- 


the concert, for which admission was free, 
an open charge being made for programs 
The series of museum concerts is being or- 
ganized by the League of Arts and is to be 
made a_ regular tad of the musical 
life of London. There is already con- 
siderable interest in these concerts and excel- 
lent programs are promised. G. C. 








S one so often sees songs and small pieces 
A of music with gaudy pictures on the coy- 

ers, proclaiming the Indian or Oriental na- 
ture of the composition within, it may be of inter- 
est to many to know of what nature real Indian 
music consists. Hindus claim —— 
for their music that only exists in their own im- 
aginations, Like all Oriental lore connected with 
religion or arts, facts are hopelessly mixed up 
with fiction, due partly to the Oriental method 
of speaking in flowery metaphor, and partly to the fact 
that no Oriental musical notation has ever been invented. 

All Hindu music has been handed down by ear, and un- 
trained ear at that, and all musical knowledge by word of 
mouth. Consequently music, and all connected with it, has 
become surrounded by a maze of superstition and fantasy. 

The Hindu counts music as being of divine origin; in 
fact he considers it divinity itself. The following short 
outline of the Hindu musical mythology may be of interest. 

Before the creation of the world, sownd was the only 
thing occupying space. Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, and Mahadeva the Destroyer, who constituted 
the Hindu Triad, were the first musicians. : 

Vishnu played the Conch trumpet. It was the charm of 
Mahadeva’s singing that caused the god, Vishnu, to melt 
and form the sacred river Ganges. 

Mahadeva invented the Pinaka, the first stringed instru 
ment. It was out of the five mouths of this god that the 
five original Ragas or melodies of Hindu music were pro- 
duced, these being respectively Shri, Vasanta, Bhairava, 
Panchama and Megha. A sixth one, Nata Narayan sprang 
from the mouth of Mahadeva’s consort, Parvati. 

After slaying the demon Tripura, Mahadeva was so elated 
that he danced with joy. This so pleased Brahma that he 
invented the drum and instructed Ganesha (the elephant 
headed god) how to play it. 

Mahadeva ommend the Raga Sankara Vijaya to celebrate 
his victory over Tripura. Brahma added six Raginis to 
each of the principal Ragas and imparted a knowledge of 
music to his disciples. 

Hunu and Tumburu, the inventor of the stringed Tam- 
bura, cultivated vocal music; Rambha, the celestial female 
dancer, taught dancing; Narada invented the Vina, the prin- 
cipal stringed instrument, and Bharata taught the theory 
yo yee Saraswati, the consort of Brahma, presides over 
music and letters. 

From the above it can be seen that there is infinite scope 
for fantastic ideas of the most amazing kinds. The Hindus 
also endow their music with sex, caste, color, and a pre- 
siding deity. 

The following will show the relationship between the 
Europen and Hindu notation, caste, color and deity, etc. : 





Note Deity Hindu Note Color Caste 

Cc Fire Saroj Black Brahmin 
Dd Brahma Re Tawny Kshattriya 
E Saraswati Ga Golden Vaishya 

F Mahadev Ma White Brahma 

G Lakshim Pa Yellow Brahmin 
A Ganesh Dha Purple Kshattriya 
BR Sun Nee Green Vaishya 


The Brahmin caste is the high or priestly and clerical 
caste, the Kshattriya is the warrior caste, and the Vaishya 
caste includes merchants, moneylenders, landowners, herds- 
men, etc, 

These notes form the basis of Hindu music and are divided 
up into minute divisions called shruties. The actual 
size of a shrutie may be estimated, when we consider the 
Hindu description of it as being, “When two notes sound 
to the human ear as being alike, then the difference in 

itch is a shrutie.” This ignores the fact that no two 

uman pairs of ears are alike, and that what seems perfectly 
in tune to one will sound dreadfully out of tune to another. 

The modern Hindu orchestra of good standing consists 
of about a dozen stringed instruments of all sizes and 
shapes called Pinakas, Tamburas, Mahali Vinas, etc., in 
their original forms or modern modifications of them; a 
small harmonium of the one hand variety, the other hand 
being required to pump the bellows at the back of the instru- 
ment, usually of American or German manufacture, and 
last and most important of all, the drum. 

There are many varieties of drums, some played by the 


hands on the velums stretched across each end of the instru- | 


ment, others like miniature tympani, in which case the bass 
is played with the base of the hand and the accompaniment 
with the fingers. 

Some drummers attain a very high degree of skill, and 
can produce a variety of beatings that would tax the utmost 
resources of a trap drummer of any continent. Were it 
not for the variety of beatings introduced by the drummer, 
the monotony of p+ Boe tune after tune played in 
unison or octaves would become absolutely unbearable; it 
is bad enough as it is. 

The drummer sits in the middle of the orchestra; the 
players form a circle around him, and are guided and in- 
fluenced by his beatings in the same manner as our players 
are influenced by the conductor. 

In spite of the age and celestial origin of his music, the 
Hindu has so far got no further than melodies, or single 
notes in succession, that being to him the limit of music. 
What we call harmony, or notes in combination, he calls 
noise, his mentality being absolutely unable to grasp two 
sounds or ideas at the same time. According to their 
highest authority, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the human ear 
cannot absorb two or more melodies at the same time, 
neither should the melodies be spoiled by the addition of 
a bass, accompaniment or countermelody. Therefore all 
European music is noise that offends the ear. This from 
a Hindu who is recognized as so superior to his fellows 
that he has been given a British knighthood and has lectured 
to the brightest intellects of the U. S. A. and Canada. 

That this attitude towards European music is true of prac- 
tically all classes has often been brought forcibly to my 
notice, so I will give some examples. 

During my stay in oor I gave several series of con- 
certs in ) Nae the and Calcutta, and was asked to endeavor 
to get the natives of the better or educated class to attend. 
I visited several barristers, shopkeepers, printers and writers 
and spoke to them on the subject. I vy ge reserving 
a space at cheaper rates for them, but this they objected to, 
saying that if they attended they would prefer to go the 
same as other people, (I mention this as showing that it 
was a good class of le, and not the lucated class 
who will take anything offered free as a rule, for European 
music had no attraction to them whatever, as it consisted 
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of a volume of combined sounds that had no meaning at 
all to them, and was quite against their conception of what 
music and melody should really be.) : : 

The lower class Hindus of the servant variety will go 
with their masters to a concert and lie about on the floor 
asleep, or join with the theater or concert hall servants in 
a gamble during the whole program of a symphony concert, 
or any other concert, and remain absolutely uninterested in 
the sounds produced by orchestra or soloist. They return 
to their godowns, sit round a smoky fire, and bang drums, 
tom toms and all kinds of noisy instruments and yell for 
hours and thoroughly enjoy it. 

Hearing so much of the minute divisions of sound that 
the Hindus employed in their music and the consequent 
perfection of the same, I spent over forty-five minutes 
listening to an orchestra tune up. Each string was tuned 
to the notes of a small harmonium of the variety I have 
already described, consisting of the European tempered scale, 
as was also a set of china cups which were tuned by par- 
tially filling with water. As the harmonium and the cups 
played the melody all the time with the strings it did away 
entirely with the possibility of any but the intervals of the 
ordinary tempered scale, and no appearance of shruties or 
any other non-European interval appeared throughout the 
entire program, 

I once listened for a considerable time to one of Bengal’s 
finest native orchestras, engaged at enormous expense by 
one of the richest Bengali merchants for the wedding feast 
of his son. I was particularly struck with the fact that 
in spite of the high-flown ideas and exalted notions of the 
originality and beauty of their music, when it came to actual 
performance it only amounted to a very elementary form of 
simple melodies, absolutely devoid of harmony, frightfully 
monotonous in rhythm, pitch and construction, and capable 
of being played by a child of six with one hand on the 
piano. 

Having heard of a wonderfully sacred temple near Poona, 
the old Maharatta capital, where music was offered to the 
presiding deity continuously by a selected staff of musicians 
who were maintained on the premises for that purpose, I 
went to hear and to learn. 

The temple stands upon a large rock that rises sud- 
denly out of the plain, and commands a very fine view 
of the surrounding country. The god to whom the temple 
is dedicated sits in a dark recess, and has a most magnificent 
diamond set in its forehead. One is not allowed to go 
near enough to find out whether the diamond is genuine 
or not, so takes the priest's word for it. The temple is a 
very much tumbled down affair like most of those in India, 
and could do with a good cleaning up. There was a band 
room near the holy of holies, with various instruments on 
the floor, innumerable cooking pots, and some bundles of 
rags, which on closer inspection turned out to be musicians 
having their turn of rest-off duty. 

A very courteous priest with a small command of English 
gave me all the information he could about the place, which 
was most interesting. Three men were sitting at the en- 
trance to the most sacred part of the temple, one playing 
the Pinaka, another the drums, and the third was singing. 
The vocalist sang in a manner that would have given an 
European professor of voice culture the shock of his life. 
All Orientals sing in falsetto, never using the chest 
voice as an American or European. The object of the 
singer was to ornament the Raga or melody by runs, jturns 
and trills of all kinds. > 

The ornamentation was so great that I am afraid the 
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melody ceased to exist at all. A more uncom- 
fortable musical experience I have never had, as 
the man appeared to suffer badly from goitre, 
and looked in danger of bursting a bloodvessel 
at any moment. The priest informed me that 
the man was a great singer, and that the mal- 
formation of his throat was caused by constant 
practise at singing long periods and variations 
without taking breath. My promptitude in offer- 
ing him “baksheesh” in order to get him to stop, 
was, I am glad to say, mistaken for a mark of my very 
high appreciation of his efforts. 

_ Music, as understood by the European school of musi- 
cians, does not exist in India. The Hindu idea of the 
division of a tone into minute shruties makes harmony im- 
possible, and their one track mentality that makes them 
agitate for Swaraj, or India for the Indians only and no 
trade with the rest of the world, also makes it impossible 
for them to grasp more than a single note at a time. 

Many compositions with Indian scenery or tales as a 
motif, such as Woodforde Finden’s Indian Love Lyrics, or 
Karsokow’s Hindu Merchant's Song from the Opera Sadko, 
or Bemberg’s Chant Hindu, leave a Hindu cold, as he 
neither grasps the melody nor the strange harmonies. These 
are the emotional European’s idea of the Indian musical 
atmosphere, and not the India of the Indian musician, who 
endows his music with sex and caste, and puts it to a debased 
and sexual use the same as he does his religion, as illus- 
trated on the walls of the temple at Puri and many other 
places in India. ; 

The regiments of the Indian Army under British officers 
have bands on the same footing as those of the British 
Army. Some of these bands, consisting of upwards of 
fifty performers, can play a class of program much higher 
than any I have yet heard from a wind band of this con- 
tinent. 

I have conducted massed Indian military bands in pro- 
grams including 1812 Overture eae: Tann- 
hauser, Lohengrin, Ride of the Walkiire, and Pomp and 
var he tance, and must say that the playing was very good 
indeed. 

For the performance of European music on European 
musical instruments the native must be taught very young. 
The personnel of the bands consists mainly of the sons of 
old bandsmen and men of the regiment. For real esprit de 
corps you cannot beat an Indian regiment. 

n on service where long and tedious marches are to 

be done, the native soldier likes to take his boots off, and 
swing along to the beating of the drums and singing of the 
many native musicians who are in the ranks. 
_ Music in India in spite of all that travelling Hindus say, 
is in a very backward state, and very little advanced on that 
of 2,000 or more years ago. One can get some idea of the 
difficulty the British have in understanding and governing 
a nation whose mentality will not allow of them being able 
to follow more than single notes in succession, but will allow 
them to wear a European shirt and coat but not trousers, 
patent leather boots of the most LB date kind, and a 
turban, and not possess a single handkerchief between quite 
300,000,000 of its inhabitants. 


Joseph Carl Breil Writing Another Opera 


Joseph Carl Breil is working on a new opera which is 
based on a Scotch theme. The book is by Helen A. Shepard, 
a poet now resident in Pasadena, Cal., who formerly lived 
for many years in Paris. Mr. Breil states that the libretto 
is not only a good piece of literature but also one of the 
best bits of dramatic writing he has come across. It was 
the latter quality that prompted him to take up the musical 
development of it. 

Mr. Breil recently conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles in a performance of his The Muezzin and 
The Ghawasee, from “ore Sketches, and was enthusi- 
astically received by the press both as conductor and 
composer. 





CHICAGO NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 
. ASSOCIATION’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Next week the Chicago North Shore Festival Association 
will send out announcements of its fifteenth annual music 
festival, which will take place this year from May 24 to 30, 
six nights and one matinee. 

Before publishing the programs, it is of interest to note 
that forty-seven scores were submitted in the orchestral 
composition contest for the prize of $1,000, and the judges, 
Messrs. Chadwick, Hadley and Strube, have now unani- 
mously agreed as regards the best five scores and the parts 
are now being made for the public rehearsal, Saturday night, 
May 26, with Frederick Stock conducting. 

At the present writing all boxes have been sold for the 
coming festival and more than three-quarters of the gymna- 
sium building, where the festival takes place, has already 
been disposed of by course tickets. However, according 
to Carl D. Kinsey, business manager of the association, 
some good locations are still available. 

The festivities will open on Thursday night, May 24, and 
the programs for the entire festival are appended: 


ITALIAN COMPOSERS’ NIGHT, MAY 24, 

Conductors, Mr, Stock and Mr. Lutkin; soloists—Giuseppe Danise, 
Else Harthan Arendt, Festival Chorus of 600 Singers and Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Overture—Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, op. 32 {Sinigaglia). 

Aria—Credo, from Othello (Verdi), Mr. Danise. 

Orchestra—Twilight on the Sea (Santoliquido), The Perfume of 
the Oasis in the ra Sentotiquide) 

La Vita Nuova ip~ ew Life) (Wolf-Ferrari), Mr. Danise, Mme. 
Arendt, chorus and orchestra. 


FIRST ARTISTS’ NIGHT, MAY 25. 

Conductor, Mr, Stock; Guest Conductor, Mr. Oldberg; soloists— 
Louise Homer, Tito Schipa an icago Symphony ra. 

Overture—Carneval ). 

Aria from Martha ( ), Mr. Schipa. : 

Tone Poem, Paolo and Francesca (Oldberg), Composer conducting. 

Aria—Che Faro, from Orpheus and Euridice (Gluck), Mme. 

omer, 

Ossian’s Song from Werther (Massenet), Mr. Schipa. 

Scherzo, L'Apprenti Sorcier (Dukes ¥W 

Aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Saint-Saéns), Mme, Homer. 

Ballet Suite-——-The Three-Cornered Hat (De Falla), The Neighbors, 
The Miller's Dance and Final D. 


ance. 
Duet from Manon (Massenet), Mme. Homer and Mr. Schipa. 
Joyeuse Marche (Chabrier). 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S MATINEE, MAY 26. 


_,Conductors—Mr, Stock and Mr, MeCooathy; soloists, Lucy Gates; 
Children’s Chorus of 1500 voices and Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
March—Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar), 


My Heart Ever Faithful (Bach), Children’s Chorus. 
Suite No. 2, B minor (Bach). 
Bell Song from 


tae en to the Sun (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Cantata—'’Twas the Night Before Christmas (Lutkin), first per- 


bes), Miss Gates. 
ormance. 
& ieee Dance, from The King’s Children (Humper- 
inck). 

Songs—My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair (Haydn), Lullab 
(Brahms) and The Primrose (Grieg), Children's Chorus, r 

Arias—O Nuit, from La Fiances d’Abydos (Barthe), Best of Lads, 
arn _ Impresario (Mozart), Miss Gates (in costume of the 
period). 

Waltz—On the Beautiful Blue Danube (Strauss), Children’s 

orus. 

Patriotic Songs. 

PUBLIC REHEARSAL, MAY 26. 

Conductor, Mr. Stock, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The program for this evening will comprise five works selected by 
the judges from the forty-seven submitted by competitors for the prize 
of $1000 offered by the Chicago North Shore estival Association, 
from which the judges will choose the winning composition. The A 
Cappella Choir will sing while the judges are mebing their decision. 
Ftd pndees are George W. Chadwick, Henry Hadley and Gustav 
Strube. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ NIGHT, MAY 28. 
Conductors, Mr. Lutkin and Mr. Stock, guest conductor, Mr, Chad- 
wick. Soloists—Mabel Garrison, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto; Theo Karle, tenor; John Barclay, bass; Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, A Cappella Choir, Festival Chorus of 600 singers. 

Overture, Anniversary (Chadwick) Composer conducting. 
on of Songs (Carpenter), Miss Garrison. 
ora Novissima (Parker), soloists, chorus, orchestra and organ. 


SECOND ARTISTS’ NIGHT, MAY 29. 


Frederick Stock; est conductor, Hen 
Matzenauer Chicago Symphony Orchestre. 
Berlioz). 

me. Matzenauer. 


Conductor, Hadley; 
soloist, Margaret : 
Overture, Carnival Romain, a 9 
Aria from La Gioconda (Ponchielli), 


Symphony D minor (Franck). 
Aria, n Fatale, from Carlos (Verdi), Mme, Matzenauer. 
T The Ocean (Hadley), Composer conducting. 


‘one Poem, 
Finale—Brunhilde’s Immolation, from Die Gétterdimmerung (Wag- 
ner), Briinnhilde: Mme. Matzenauer. 


FINAL CONCERT, MAY 30. 


Conductor, Mr. Stock; soloist, Beniamino Gigli; Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Festival Chorus of 600. 

Overture to Euryanthe (Weber). 

Aria from Faust (Gounod), Mr. Gigli. 

Two Nocturnes (Debussy). 
Aria from Elisir d’Amore (Bellini), Mr. Gigli. 
eo Bg oe a -g 

modic \y tock), Mr. Gigli, chorus, orchestra an 

organ (Composer conducting). ¥ 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


For School, Popular and Symphony Orchestras 
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Author of The Perfect Modernist 


[Sixteenth Installment] 
(This series of articles was begun in the issue of January 4) 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Joints and Antiphons. 


With all the complexity of other scores, no writer gets more exactly 
what he wants (or what we want) than Tschaikowsky, and there is no doubt 
that when the present mad rage for the incomprehensible wears out, a good 
many writers will “discover” Tschaikowsky, and his work will probably have 
a great deal more influence in the future than it has just now. This much we 
can all learn from him, that it is a good thing not to say more than one has 
to say, that, with just so much melody, just so much counterpoint, just so 
much harmony, the score is complete, and overloading can only have the effect 
of weakening one or the other of these essential features. 

The climax of this movement we have been examining (page 77 of the 
score), consists of nothing whatever but the melody and the harmony and a 
sort of obligato on the trombones. (Ex. 39.) 


Ex. 39 





Tschaikowsky is not nearly as popular in Europe as he is in America. 
In America he is the most popular of all symphony composers, the reason for 
which may well be that our American natures are little given to intrigue and 
have little love for complexities. If anything appeals to us as a race it is 
plain dealing and vigor. 

The writer would not care to take it upon himself to suggest how com- 
posers should compose, but might go so far as to urge upon his readers a 
careful consideration of the significance of Tschaikowsky. In view of the 
evident delight Americans take in the simplicity and directness of Tschaikow- 
sky’s musical speech, is it not passing strange to find American composers 
(writing, presumably, for Americans—for who else?) adopting the style of 
a whole group of moderns whose wrinkled and wizened indigence clothes itself 
in the paltry rags of contrapuntal buffoonery and harmonic monstrosity? 

Tschaikowsky, who has, absurdly enough, been called pathological, was 
supremely healthy. He has something to say, and he says it in plain, simple 
language, like Wagner, like Beethoven, like any of the really great. He is 
not “afraid” (as many a composer appears to be, as many a student certainly 
is) to accompany a plain melody with plain harmony. And that, if there ever 
comes to be an Amernicanism built up upon old American ideals, is what 
American music will be like. Not idiomatically or rhythmically like Tschai- 
kowsky. No. But as direct, straight-forward, honest and unashamed. 

There is no better example of Tschaikowsky’s directness than in the 
passage above given, this great climax. In it there are two parts, solidly, but 
not excessively, harmonized. The melody is given to first arid second violins, 
two flutes and two clarinets—the counterpoint is played by three trombones 
which rise, in the fourth bar, to a descending chromatic passage similar, but in 
slower tempo, to the chromatics in Exs. 35 and.34. And, it may be added, as 
the horn passage in Ex. 35 is rarely sufficiently brought out by conductors, 
so this trombone passage is similarly neglected. It is not at all improbable 
that Tschaikowsky calculated his balance for-the smaller body of strings cus- 
tomary in Russian orchestras forty years ago. It is, at all events, quite certain 
that he expected conductors to take the trouble to carry out his intentions. 
The listener-ought not to be required to strain his ears to get the inner parts, 
or to study scores or text books to know where to look for them. In passages 

: like this the melody will take care of itself; it is above all and over all, and it 
is of such a vigorous melodic nature, such a good tune, that it would force 
ye upon the consciousness were it half as strongly orchestrated. In fact, 


really this that covers up the inner part, really this fact of the attention 
Melts so powerfully drawn to the progress and intense appeal of the develop- 


| mentof this melody, _. P 


tee et pe tn 


All of which is said, not in criticism of the conductors, for that is not 
(at present) the business of the writer, but to impress upon the mind of the 
student the great necessity of marking the parts of his score in such a way 
that the attention of the conductor will be brought upon their most prominent 
features. Such passages as this trombone counterpoint should be marked 
“outstanding.” They are sometimes marked “marcato” or “sentito,” but 
“outstanding” is better for American writers and players, because our con- 
ductors and orchestra players in America are all familiar with English, but 
not all familiar with Italian. 

Having this symphony in hand, it may be well to consider a few more 
passages from it as illustrative of the problems that will confront the student 
in the making of almost every score. First of these is the joining of parts 
where a passage reaches the outer limit of one instrument and must be taken 
up by another. There is such a passage in the introduction of the first move- 
ment of this symphony. (See Ex. 40.) 


Ex. 40 


Bassoons 


Trombone I. 


Trombone II 
Trombone II. _ 





Tuba 7 


The passage begins with horns and bassoons in octaves, but in the second 
bar the bassoon cannot easily reach the top C and is dropped an octave—the 
horns might, indeed, go down into the lower octave, but the tone is not good 
and soon loses its force, so first the third horn is raised an octave, then the 
fourth horn, and the trombones enter, and finally the tuba, to carry out. the 
effect as nearly as possible. A perfectly smooth effect it is not, and never can 
be. It is only in very rare cases that a joint of instruments can be made 
without being noticeable. At the same time the composer should never sacrifice 
his idea to his orchestral limitations, which must be made the best of. 

Tschaikowsky did some things that are puzzling to the student, and par- 
ticularly puzzling to such ardent admirers of his music as is the writer. Such 
a thing is found on page 246 of this score (4th symphony), where sweeping 
runs lead into a return of the principal motive. (See Ex. 41.) 


Re. 


Ex. 41 





FP 
Fg PRR 






String 


« This is one of the commonest of devices for introducing a fortissimo, and 
has generally been found effective. But the antiphonal flashes of wood and 
strings as here used so weaken the whole thing that the effect is lost. This 
method seems greatly to have appealed to Tschaikowsky, but nothing can 
be said in support of it. It is childish, and what would be a fine swift flight 
of brilliant fancy becomes the foolish trick of a boy. Instead of sweeping up 
to a magnificent climax it is halting, lame and ineffective. 

Sweeping runs and tremolo passages have always been the essential basis 
of “agitato” dramatic music. A mere allegro, no matter how fast or agitated 
it may be, need not necessarily have the same effect. Wagner used the sweep 
in the storm music at the beginning of the Die Walktire, and Schubert has 
a similar passage in his Erl King (in fact, the two passages are almost exactly 
alike). But it was used long before that by Bach in his Passion, and has 
become by this time common property, a part of the standard vocabulary of 
musical expression. The Bach passage accompanies the words, “And then, 
behold! the veil of the temple was rent.” (Ex. 42.) 


(To be- continued next week) 
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CLEVELAND PLAYS HOST TO NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Over Fifteen Hundred Members Attend and Thoroughly Enjoy the Five Day Programs—Varied Musical Programs 


Arranged for Guests’ Enjoyment—Cleveland and Suburbs 


Visited—Cleveland Orchestra, with Sokoloff 


Conducting, an Added Feature—Many Social Affairs Given—Conference Chorus Presents 
Excellent Program—Leonard Liebling Makes Address at Final Banquet 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference has become a memory, having been 
held in Hotel Statler, Cleveland, from April 9 to 13, 1923. 
The members began to arrive Friday, April 6, and, when 
the registration was counted, over fifteen hundred members 
had registered. The whole fifteen hundred must have been 
active members, for every session was full and many 
crowded, At that, only one sectional meeting was placed at a 
disadvantage. The High School Chorus and Glee Club 
section was very naturally the most largely attended of any 
sectional meeting and fully as many as heard this splendid 
program were unable to gain admission. This lack of 
accommodation was due to the fact that members, on regis- 
tering, did not indicate as requested on cards furnished for 
the purpose the departmental meetings each one desired to 
attend 

Monday morning was devoted to visiting Cleveland city 
and suburban schools, At five elementary schools super- 
visors gave model lessons from kindergarten to the eighth 
grade inclusive. Five junior high schools were thrown open 
to visitors and five senior high schools. Three of the latter 
were six year high schools and here every phase of the work, 
both voeal and instrumental was shown, 

At the various meetings and in the hotel lobby during the 
dinner hour, five high school bands and the All-High School 
orchestra played. A chorus of a thousand boys of unchanged 
voices, under the direction of J. Powell Jones, and a glee 
club of mixed voices, sang Wednesday afternoon in Masonic 
Hall 

Visiting organizations added to the very musical week. 
The Oberlin Glee Club, the Boys’ Glee Club of Davenport 
(lowa) High School, the Boys’ Glee Club of Akron {Ohio) 
Central High School, and the Grand Rapids Central High 
School band and orchestra, all gave carefully prepared and 
delightful programs. 

On Tuesday evening at Masonic Hall the Cleveland Or- 
chestra gave a concert. It was followed by a reception in 
the ballroom, given by the leading musical organizations of 
the city who were joined in hospitality by the Principals’ 
Club, Western Reserve University, the Art Museum, and 
the City Federation of Women’s Clubs. aoe 

High lights of the conference were so many that it is 
somewhat bewildering to select any as more notable than 
others. At the opening reception, Monday evening, Super- 
intendent R. G. Jones of the Cleveland schools, in his address 
of welcome, raised the mooted question of the “singableness 
of the Star Spangled Banner.” This provoked the usual 
discussion in the lobbies and the public press. Newton D. 
Baker, ex-Secretary of War and now president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, followed Mr, Jones, and in his 
usual polished style advocated beauty as a daily need. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
gave a talk on the relation of the orchestra to the children 
of the city which aroused the greatest interest among the 
visiting supervisors. After the concert by the orchestra 
on Tuesday evening and the playing of the All-High School 
Orchestra Wednesday afternoon, one frequently heard it 
remarked that the Cleveland children ought to have good 
orchestras when so much is being done for them by the 
symphony players. In addition to the regular concerts, the 
children’s concerts and the popular Sunday concerts, every 
Saturday morning over seven hundred children are taught 
by orchestra men in two high schools, one on the east and 
the other on the west side of town. 


Sociat Fratures. 


The social features of the conference were many, and 
were characterized by great good fellowship. A buffet sup- 
per was held on Monday evening at six-thirty and on Tues- 
day evening, at the same time, the annual informal banquet 
when the groups from each State or college or city were 
seated at separate tables and each group sang some original 
song or at least original words to an old song. 

Then there were the breakfasts, the chief of these being 
the first annual breakfast of the Founders’ Association of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, held in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Statler, Tuesday morning, April 
10. The officers are Frances Elliott Clark, president; P. 
C. Hayden, vice-president ; Elizabeth Carmichael, secretary. 
There were fifteen present who were at Keokuk, Iowa, in 


April of 1907, where the National Conference was formed, 
Besides these fifteen charter members there were also those 
who attended the first formal meeting at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in April, 1908, and some more were present as “Pioneers,” 
having seen thirty years of active service in the profession. 
This breakfast was one of the most inspiring and delightful 
occasions of the entire conference. Mrs. Clark acted as 
hostess and the company which she represents gave the 
breakfast. It was voted to make it an annual event and 
the same officers will continue next year. 

Wednesday morning, in the same place, the Ohio break- 
fast, the largest State function, was held. 

On Wednesday evening, the Crane dinner, given by for- 
mer pupils in honor of their beloved teacher, Julia Crane, 
of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Training School, was a charming 
occasion. Twenty-three of the alumnz were present. Sev- 
eral other States had gatherings that were announced 
informally. 

On Friday morning came the last of these functions, the 
breakfast meeting of the executive board. Here President 
Karl W. Gehrkens acted as host. 

Concert By Conrerence Cuorus. 

The annual concert by the Conference Chorus (W. Otto 
Miessner, conductor; Anton H. Embs, assistant conductor ; 
Milton Rusch, accompanist, and the Conference Orchestra, 
Osborn McConathy, conductor, and Russell V. Morgan, as- 
sistant conductor, assisted by George Oscar Bowen, director 
of community singing) was held in Masonic Hall, Wednes- 
day evening. The chorus and orchestra met for the first 
time on Monday and rehearsed four times. To give the 
program presented would have been astonishing, but to 
give it in such an artistic manner, was little short of re- 
markable. One hesitates to place greater emphasis on the 
skill of directors or of performers—perhaps only an equi- 
table distribution of praise would be just. It was a won- 
derful concert. The minuet for strings by Bolzoni was 
played from manuscript. Given entirely with muted strings, 
in the classic style, which necessitated a repetition, it was a 
perfect gem of orchestration, 

Two other new compositions—Summer Night, by Mr. 
Miessner, and Mexican Serenade, by George W. Chadwick 
—were very successful. The former is an exquisite chorus 
and the latter a very clever humorous song. Among the 
other American composers whose choruses were heard may 
be mentioned J, Lamont Galbraith, David Stanley Smith, 
Henry K. Hadley, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Daniel Protheroe, and Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. 

ForMAL BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT. 

On Thursday evening came the formal banquet followed 
by an equally formal entertainment, closing in the wee small 
hours with a ball. Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the 
Musica. Courier, gave a half hour address in which he 
mingled in even proportion wit and wisdom, concerning mu- 
sic and things musical. Adella Prentiss Hughes, James H. 
Rogers and Wilson G. Smith spoke briefly. Musical num- 
bers were given by Virginia Gehrkens, violinist; Jessie 
Miller, pianist; Lila Robeson, contralto; Mrs. H. d- 
bread, accompanist; Beryl Rubinstein, pianist; Andre de 
Ribaupierre, violinist, and the Singers’ Club of Cleveland, 
with Edwin Arthur Kraft, conductor, and Edwin L. Bottle 
and J. Van Dyke Miller as accompanists. These numbers 
were received with enthusiasm. The degree of rapport be- 
tween performers and audiences throughout the conference 
was somthing to treasure as a beautiful memory. 

So much for the entertaining side of the conference. Next 
week the laboratory and discussion side will be dealt with. 

M. B. P. 


Suzanne Zimmerman Sings at Waldorf-Astoria 


On Friday evening, April 13, Suzanne Zimmerman, so- 
prano, appeared in an interesting recital before a large 
audience, accompanied by Bruno Huhn at the piano. Her 
program was one of sufhcient variety and interest to please 
the most exacting taste, consisting of numbers in French 
and English by , Arwen Godard, MacDowell, Bizet and 
Roger Quilter. The second group in English, including 
Cyril Scott’s Bluebirds’ Song, Victor Harris’ Silver, and 
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To Welcome You, by Thomas Goring, was especially credit- 
able. The assisting artist was Conrad Forsberg, pianist, who 
offered two groups of selections from Saint-Saéns, Henselt, 

bussy, Leschetizky, and others. Altogether the evening 
was a very enjoyable one and the audience was enthusi- 
astic. 


Paderewski’s Final New York Program 


Paderewski will play a program devoted entirely to Chopin 
at his third and final recital this season in Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, April 22, the program consisting of the 
following compositions: fantasia op. 49; four preludes, 
Nos. 15, 16, 21, and 24; two nocturnes, op. 15; ballade A 
flat; scherzo B flat minor; barcarolle no. 6; four etudes, 
No, 6 op. 25, No. 10, op. 10, and Nos. 7 and 11, op. 25, 
soneee op. 35; mazurka, op. 17, No. 4; a Valse and polonaise 
op. 








Haywood Attends National Conference 


Frederick H, Haywood attended the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, April 7-14, for 
the purpose of furthering the interest of voice culture 
classes in high schools. Mr. Haywood was in Worcester 
and Boston, Mass., on April 23, to teach in the studios of 
Frederic W. Bailey and Wilhelmina Baldwin. 


Frederick Southwick Gives Tea 


Frederick Southwick gave a tea at his studio in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, in honor of Mary Virginia Goble, of Al- 
toona, Pa., on March 16, on which occasion Mr. Southwick 
presented two of his pupils, Ella Moore, who possesses a 
lovely soprano, and a young contralto, Aimée Alson, who 
showed a promising quality of voice. 


Salvi’s Tour Ending 


Alberto Salvi has ten more concerts to fill this month and 
early May in the United States and Cuba to complete his 
enormous tour of one hundred appearances during the pres- 
ent season, Salvi will then go to Camden to make some new 
Victor recordings when he will retire to Chicago for the 
summer. 


Schumann Heink to Sing in Sharon, Pa. 


In connection with her Pittsburgh appearance, under the 
local direction of May Beegle on April 30, Ernestine Schv- 
mann Heink is booked to sing in Sharon, Pa., on Thursday 
evening, April 26. This month she will also appear in 
the States of Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and IlIli- 


nois. 


Louis Graveure Off for Europe 


Louis Graveure is en route for Europe, where he will 
give recitals in Germany, Holland, Belgium and the Scari- 
dinavian countries. He returns to America in June, and 
will leave for the Pacific Coast where he will conduct a 
master class during the summer. 


Cyrena Van Gordon’s Spring Engagements 


Some of the spring engagements booked for Cyrena Van 
Gordon are as follows: Winnetka (Ill.), April 14; Chicago, 
April 15 and 18; Huntington (W. Va.), April 24; Charles- 
ton (W. Va.), April 25; Sturgis (Mich.), May 2, and 
Saginaw (Mich.), May 8. 


Anna Case’s Busy Week 


Anna Case, the popular American soprano, will give con- 
certs this week in Eastland, Marshall and Greenville, Texas. 
She will also appear at the Amarillo (Texas) and Pittsburg 
(Kansas) festivals and give a recital in Wilson, N. C. 


Cortot to Sail Soon 


Alfred Cortot, on his way East from his extended tour 
of the West, will play one engagement before sailing for 
Europe. This appearance will be in Montreal on April 
23, with Jacques Thibaud, 


Duncan Dancers Return to Paris 


The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa and Margot, have re- 
turned to Paris after a successful tour of Algiers, their 
first appearance in Africa. 


Ethel Newcomb to Teach Until June 15 


Ethel Newcomb, pianist, will teach in New York until 
the middle of June, when she will go to Whitney Point for 
the balance of the summer. 





—= == = 


FORMERLY WITH CHICAGO OPERA 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


SUMMER SESSION, June 15—Aug. 15 


For a limited number of Teachers and Coaches, a course of instruction 
in coaching of operatic roles. 














A partial list of artists who have coached with Mr. Sturani: Rosa Raisa, Van Gordon, Peral i » , 
Sylva, Rappold, Stracclari, McCormack, Lindau, Rimini, D’Alvarez, Sundelius, Potter, Saket, ome _raleraaye area. 


Studio: 43 West 86th St., New York 





Phone: Schuyler 7530 
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STARS OF THE GREATER 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


(and GUEST ARTISTS) 
for the HAVANA SEASON BEGINNING APRIL 24th, at the $5,000,000 THEATRE NACIONAL 
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(1) Lucrezia_Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan ra Company (Photo by Strauss-Peyton Studios); (2) Tita Ruffo, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company (Photo © by Matzene); (3) Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company (Photo © by Underwood & Underwood); (4) Anna Fitziu, rano (Photo by Elzin); (5) Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera Company (Photo g by Lumiere); (6) For- 
tune Gallo, Impresario of the San Carlo Opera Company (Photo © by Underw & Underwood) ; (7) Richard Bonelli, baritone (Photo by Bachrach); (8) Romeo Boscacci, tenor (Photo by White Studio); (9) Sofia 
Charlebois, lyric soprano (Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser); (10)¥vonne D’Arle, ae of the Metropolitan Opera Company (Photo by al Atelier); (11) Pietro De Biasi (Photo by White Studio); (12) Stella De 
Mette, soprano (Photo by Terkelson Studio); (13) Anita Klinova 220 soprano ( by Mishkin); (14) Maria Kouznezova, soprano (Photo by Henri Hamel); (15) Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano (Photo 
by Lumiere Studio); (16) Pavel Ludikar, basso; (17) Antonio Paoli, dramatic tenor; (18) Carlo Peroni, conductor (Photo by Underwood & Underwood); (19) Marie Rappold, soprano (Photo © by Mishkin); 
(20) Lodovico Tomarchio, tenor; (21) Mario Valle, baritone ( 0 by White Studio). 
1922.23—-ELEVENTH ANNUAL SEASON—1922-23 
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‘MARINUZZI ADMIRED AS CONDUCTOR IN TURIN 


Season Drawing to Its Close a Varied One—Rosenkavalier and Louise in Lieu of Novelties—‘Ente Autonomo” Projected 


lurin, March 9.—With the great lyric season of the 
Scala at Milan (of which you have already heard and 
will hear again) another traditional lyric season has been 


going on in the North of Italy during the winter—namely 
at the Theatre Regio of Turin, which, ot not having 
the importance and the fame of that of Milan, is note- 


worthy enough. Until the advent of the new Scala, indeed, 
the Turin season was regarded as the best, because of its 
interesting repertory and the precision of its performances. 
(Sincerely speaking, the program of this year was not 
the most alluring, as will be seen, but at any rate it was 
nobly planned and pretty competently carried out). 

The Theatre Regio of Turin has had its days of glory; 
its vicissitudes are important enough in the history of Ital- 
ian opera to be rapidly told. It was built, after a plan 
of the architect Benedetto Alfieri, by the King of Sardinia 
and inaugurated in 1741 with the opera Arsace, by Maestro 
Francesco Feo, (The theater, as it exists now, was thor- 
oughly repared in 1905 to make it more suitable to the 
increased exigencies of the town, after a plan of the 
engineer Ferdinand Cocito). From that time down to the 
present it has been constantly open to the public for oper- 
atic performance of first-rate importance, The temporary 
lapses were due to the wars that took place in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and to the recent European war, 
so that the theater was closed from 1916 to 1919, After 
the transfer of the capital of Italy to Florence (1868) the 
theater became the property of the municipality of Turin, 
and the latter leases it for temporary contracts to whatever 
impresario seems most deserving and willing to accept. 

The present “impresario” is a society whose general 
director is Cavaliere Alessandro Boriolo, a man of wide 
operatic experience and one held in esteem for his great 
seriousness. This society gave us the good seasons in the 
last years, which we have recorded for the readers of 
the Musica Courter. The ever more difficult conditions 
of the “opera market” in Italy—conditions so trying that 
even the government has taken an interest in them—have 
made it impossible for the Theatre Regio management to 
offer the public performances equal to those of the last 
two years. Especially deplorable has been the mission of 
the usual operatic novelty we were wont to find in each 
of the past seasons. 

Srncers Harp To Fino, 

By way of compensation, it was decided to make the 
public acquainted with two non-Italian operas still new to 
us, though already performed in Italy years ago, namely 
the Rosenkavalier of Richard Strauss, and Louise by Char- 
pentier. The other operas of the season’s repertory were 
Rheingold, Sonnambula, Don Carlos, Lucia de Lammermoor, 
Damnation de Faust and the oratorio, La Risurrezione di 
Cristo, by Don Lorenzo Perosi, All of these works re- 
quire first-rate singers and singers specially suited to their 
roles by peculiar vocal characteristics. Unfortunately not 
all of the vocal performers were adequate to their tasks; 
some, indeed, were wholly unfit. Among those who stood 
out for some particular quality in their rendering of the 
role are Toti Dal Monte, as Amina in La Sonnambula, a 
light soprano with a pliable organ and subtle histrionic 
gifts; Angeles Ottein, a good Lucia as regards coloratura 
technic, but lacking color and ‘dramatic power where her 
role requires it; Mercedes Llopaft, an excellent Marschal- 
lin in the Rosenkavalier. Among the men there were 
two tenors, Dino Borgioli (Elviri im La Sonnambula) and 
Edward Hislop, a splendid interpreter of Edgar in Lucia, 
and the baritone Montesanto, much appreciated in Don Car- 
los, less in Damnation of Faust. (While writing this cor- 
respondence, the last opera of the season, Charpentier’s 
Louise, is about to be brought out; the chief interpreters 
are Gilda Dalla Rizza and Hislop). 

Marinuzzi N&GLECTS THE STAGE. 

The director of the orchestra is Gino Marinuzzi, who 
conducted the Chicago Opera two years ago. Marinuzzi 
knows the orchestra thoroughly and gives it his whole and 
most devoted attention; so far as the orchestra is concerned 
each of the operas has had a praiseworthy execution. On 
the contrafy, he does not care, or seem to care, enough for 
the stage. In most Italian theaters, as the reader no doubt 
knows, there does not exist a stage manager; the director 
of the orchestra must attend to everything, from the lights 
to the scenery, from the soloists to the chorus, from the 
costumes to the danseuses. To achieve this, besides an 
unwearied and sometimes crushing activity, an almost en- 
cyclopedic competence with special qualities, like those pos- 
sessed, for instance, by Arturo Toscanini, is almost indis- 
pensable. Such competence, though in a lesser degree, also 
distinguished Tullio Serafin, who preceded Marinuzzi in 
his present post and who is now at the San Carlo in Naples. 

We do not think Gino Marinuzzi, who is a musical per- 
sonality of great charm, possesses these gifts. Therefore 
not all the performances have left that impression of unit 
and soundness which goes out from one enlivenin oiled 
spending the energy that pervades, penetrates and kindles. 
Nevertheless, the public admires this able conductor, espe- 
cially in such works as the Rheingold and the Rosenkavalier, 
waxing enthusiastic at the revelation of his astounding 
memory and the security of his leadership. It is not im- 


probable that Marinuzzi (who will shortly leave for South 


America, under an engagement by Walter Mocchi) may 
return next year and direct the new season at Turin, where 
one hopes to found an “Ente Autonomo” of the Theatre 
Regio, that is to say an organization similar to that which 
has been created for the Scala at Milan. To satisfy the 
curiosity of the readers, let me say, that the essential char- 
acteristic feature of the theatrical Ente Autonomo, which 
results from a famous decree of May 4, 1920, consists in 
this: to a theater thus constituted, with purely artistic pur- 
poses in any city having more than 300,000 inhabitants, is 
given the proceeds of a special two per, cent. tax that the 
government imposes on all the receipts of concerts, cinemas, 
dramatic and operetta theaters, vaudeville houses, lectures 
and the like, of the province to which the aforesaid town 
belongs. In the course of a year this tax produces a pretty 
large sum; for extensive provinces like that of Milan it 
may amount to about a million lire. Of course, on account 
of this super-taxation, the theater managers are far from 
agreeable,to the formation of more “Ente Autonomi.” The 
question is a very ticklish one and should be solved sepa- 
rately, considering every particular case, but in a general 
and juridical way one cannot say that the opposition to 
the above-named decree is wholly without foundation. 
Gutpo M. Gattt. 


Maier and Pattison Have Five Boston Dates 
This Season 


The old adage about prophets in their own country seems 
to be refuted by the fact that Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
will fill their fifth engagement in Boston within five 
months, on May 4. Although they are not born Bostonians, 
it was there that they began their musical education and 
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there that they entered upon the association which has since 
proved so successful and made them known internationally. 

On January. 24 and March 24 they gave recitals at Jordan 
Hall, at the second concert varying their usual rule by each 
giving a group of solos. On April 20 Mr. Maier will give 
his annual concert for young people in Jordan Hall and 
among his programmed numbers will be a first performance 
of the piano version of John Alden Carpenter's jazz-pan- 
tomime, Krazy Kat. In its ballet form the piece was pro- 
duced in New York by Adolf Bohm. Mr, Maier will, as 
usual, tell the story of the plot as he plays. 

The following day Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison will take 
part in the concert in celebration of the Chickering Cen- 
tennial, playing the Mozart concerto for two pianos with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted on that occasion 
by. Erno Dohnanyi. On May 4, they return to Boston for 
another orchestral appearance, this time with the orchestra 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, playing for 
the benefit of the Beneficent Society of the Conservatory. 
They will play the Bach C minor concerto and the Liszt- 
Pattison Concerto Pathetique. The following day they wind 
up their season at the Springfield (Mass.), May Festival, 
appearing with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maier will sail for Europe the second 
week in May, and Mr. and Mrs. Pattison and their young 
daughter plan to sail on August 1. The artists will come 
together for some concert appearances in London in Sep- 
tember and will return to America in October. 


Elizabeth Edwards Busy 


Elizabeth Edwards, soprano, is doing a great deal of 
singing these days. 
Jersey City Woman’s Club, also with the Queen’s Daughters 
of Jersey City. On April 8, Miss Edwards sang at the 
Harris Theater of New York for the Molly Pitcher Political 


Two weeks ago she appeared with the. 
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Club, when she received a fine ovation and was recalled 
several times. ‘ 
On May 12 she will sing at a concert in Brooklyn with 
Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan. A tea is being given 
in honor of Senator Edwards’ daughter on April 28 in 
Newark, N. J., when she will sing a program of songs. 
Early next fall at the Town Hall, Miss Edwards and her 
teacher, Grace Whistler, will be heard in a joint concert. 





IMPORTANCE OF SPEECH IN SINGING 
By ROSE TOMARS 

One of the most discussed questions of voice training of 
today is that of the importance of the word in voice culture. 
It has been said that the modern art of singing differs 
greatly from the old, traditional one, because of the dis- 
tinct enunciation and expression demanded of the singer 
of today—points which were often neglected in the old 
method of voice training, which laid stress on tone produc- 
tion only. 

I am a most ardent advocate of the voice training which 
brings the word to supreme importance. But it must be 
borne in mind that before words are even possible, a great 
deal must first be accomplished. The voice must be properly 
placed, and after this is done, the speech must be placed as 
well. Without a perfect placement of the voice the singer 
can never enunciate freely and give expression to the 
words. He must first be master of his voice, then, by dint 
of laying great stress on speaking and producing the words 
in the same manner as the tone, he can develop a clear 
and easy speech in all the registers of his voice. In short, 
his speaking must be put into his singing voice; unless this 
is done results will be very unfavorable, for most people 
speak with nasal resonance, “throaty” or with other de- 
fects. These often study singing, and after voice culture, 
consisting of exercises in vowels by means of which they 
have succeeded in half or fully placing their voice, attempt 
to sing songs, and sing words, thereby again dragging the 
voice down into the faulty speaking voice. The whole dif- 
ficulty thus begins again, and sometimes never ends! It is 
up to the voice trainer to see that the speaking as well as 
the singing voice is placed, which is nothing but seeing that 
the consonants are placed and produced in the same man- 
ner as the vowels, This is the only way: of acquiring a 
perfect diction, enabling one to give full emotional expres- 
sion, 

Voice placing applies not only to the singer but to 
the public speaker and actor on the speaking stage as well. 

have often heard young students sing their vowel 
exercises quite properly, and then sing songs, utterly dis- 
regarding the placement principles of the exercises. 

Thus these students were unconsciously singing in two dif- 
ferent ways, all because the speaking voice had not been 
placed as well as the singing voice. Voice and speech must 
of necessity go hand in hand to make an artist; a voice 
training which develops the one and neglects the other is 
for all practical use worthless. 


LaForge-Berimen Noon-Day Musicale 


It was the seventh in the series of noon-day musicales 
which attracted a large and enthusiastic audience to Aeolian 
Hall on April 6, to hear an excellent program under the 
direction of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen, Follow- 
ing an auspicious opening with the valse from suite, op. 15, 
arranged for two pianos, of Arensky, played by Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch and reproduced by the Duo- 
Art, Erin Ballard gave another evidence of her pianistic 
ability. In the Harmonious Blacksmith of Handel and the 
Schumann novelette she demonstrated anew her excellent 
worth. Ora Hyde displayed a soprano voice of wide range 
and much power in the aria from Verdi's La Forza del Des- 
tino, capably assisted by May List at the piano. A Duo- 
Art number of special interest followed. It was the Danse 
Negre of Cyril Scott, played by the composer. Helen Schaf- 
meister, another piano product of the La Forge-Berumen 
studios, gave the Liszt arrangement of Schumann’s Dedi- 
cation and, in conjunction with the Duo-Art piano, Cyril 
Scott’s Cherry Ripe. The audience liked her work and 
recalled her repeatedly. Another interesting group was 
given by Irene Nicoll, contralto. This included Colombine 
(Poldowski), Un doux lien (Delbruck), Le Soir and Le 
ae (Gretchaninoff). There was rare artistic insight 
and sympathetic understanding in the interpretation by Eli- 
nor Warren of a group consisting of MacDowell’s Pra- 
ludium, Tschaikowsky’s Meditation and Grieg’s On the 
Mountains, The duet from La Forza del Destino, sung by 
Arthur Kraft and Lawrence Tibbett, brought the program 
to a most satisfactory close. 

But this report would not be complete without a word of 
special praise for the work of Florence Barbour, who 
played the accompaniments for Irene Nicoll and for the 
duet. Ernest Bloch and Ignaz Friedman were the interested 
guests of Mr. La Forge and Mr. Berumen in one of the 

Xes. 


De Luca Makes Good on Short Notice 


Giuseppe De Luca, well known baritone of the. Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was recently called upon at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, to take the part of Gerard in Andre 
Chenier, owing to the illness of one of the members of the 
cast. Although this is a role that Mr. De Luca had not sung 
in many years, he scored heavily and won the approval and 
admiration of audience and critics. 
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Kansas City Star, March 22, 1923: 


THE YOUNG SINGER HAS MOST OF THE 
THINGS THAT SEND ARTISTS SPIRALING 
UPWARD IN A HURRY. The first of the qualifica- 
tions was her glorious voice and the confident and 
artistic manner with which she uses it. The voice has 
a strongly individual quality. It has the velvet but 
it has also the “backbone,” if voices can have such 
things. Low voices quite often lack definiteness, both 
of pitch and timbre. Miss Arden’s does not. It is a 
rich voice, and has strength and volume and is even 
throughout, with none of the surprising and sometimes 
alarming changes of quality in the extremes of its 
range. 


Laramie Republic, March 15, 1923: 


None of the younger singers of this generation are 
more beautiful than Miss Arden or have a more charm- 
ing personality, and her graciousness and erry 
match her good looks. Added to this SHE HAS 
VERY BEAUTIFUL VOICB which has been admir- 
ably trained, and she further sings with rare taste and 
discrimination as to the niceties of song. SHE 18S 
LIKEWISE POSSESSED OF TRUE DRAMATIC 
INSTINCT, so that her interpretative quality is 
most unusual, Her lighter numbers had just that 
delicacy and piquancy of charm which only a great 
artist can give. 

Her final aria, which was an arrangement made 
by her teacher, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, of portions of 
Puccini’s earliest one was perhaps the best thing 
she did. SHE SANG IT SUPERBLY. 

For her first number Miss Arden chose, as is the 
good custom, a classical number, Mozart’s Deh vieni 
non tardar, which served very well to show the lovely 
smooth, rich quality of her voice. This was followed 
by that old favorite, The Lass With the Delicate Air, 
and then the big aria from Saint-Saéns’ Samson et 
Delila, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. THIS LAST 
HAS BEEN MADE MEMORABLE BY LOUISE 


AMERICAN CONTRALTOS. It was altogether a 
most delightful evening, and Miss Arden is one artist 
that Laramie hopes will come again and often. 


Fort Collins Courier, March 16, 1923: 


You heard Cecil Arden sing. You came from the 
concert conscious of having experienced something of 
indeseribable charm. You sat down at your piano, 
still in that delectable afterglow, and turning through 
your music tried to find an expression imprisoned in 
the pages of some of the masters of which you could 
say, “There is Miss Arden—that expresses her art, 
her personality .. .” 
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You recall her voice, 
not as an instrument 
upon which she per- 
formed brilliantly, but 
as a shining messenger 
that stormed the castle 
of your understand- 
ing, or came knocking 
softly upon the inner 
gates o our heart 
with wonderful news 
which you heard eager- 
ly. You remember how 
you sat through many 
with a_ smile 


songs 
ready to steal out 
upon your lips and 


tears ready to slip silently across your vision. 
Miss Arden won her audience wholly. 


Bozeman Daily Chronicle, March 7, 1923: 


The enthusiasm of her reception last evening was 
a tribute to her art and to herself. She deserved it— 
every bit of it. She sensed what was wanted and 
gave it in generous measure, and without any sacrifice 
of artistic standards, Altogether it was probably the 
most genuinely enjoyable of the three attractions of 
the Artists’ course. 


The Pasco Herald, March 15, 1923: 


Miss Arden sang to a completely filled theater and 
HER SONGS AND GRACIOUS PERSONALITY 
WILL NOT BE SOON FORGOTTEN BY THE 
MUSIC LOVERS OF THE TOWN. Miss Arden 
has a contralto voice of depth and strength, which 
she uses with delicate lightness, too, as in her inter- 
pretation of The Lass With the Delicate Air. This 
is the first opportunty Pasco has had to enjoy a 
Metropolitan Opera singer and the Music Department 
is congratulated upon being able to successfully 
sponsor an artist of such ability. 


The McCook Tribune, March 22, 1923: 


The concert given by Cecil Arden in The Temple, 
Monday evening, was ONE OF THE RICHEST 
MUSICAL TREATS ENJOYED BY McCOOK 
PEOPLE IN YEARS. The singer is the possessor 
of a rich mezzo-soprano voice of superb range, ac- 
curately and splendidly trained, sweet though with 
ample volume for every demand, Added to the vocal 
accomplishment is a gracious, pleasing personality 
that challenges attention and admiration. 


Kinsley Graphic, March 29, 1923: 


Last Friday evening a fine audience greeted Cecil 
Arden, mezzo-soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, in Kinsley, and UPON 
THEM SHE CAST A SPELL OF WITCHERY. 
People have talked about it, and recalled the lovely 
minutes spent in listening to her beautiful voice, and 
trying to fix in memory the miracle of her interpreta- 
tion of song, and music, She won the audience who 
heard her, not only by her art, but by the charm of 
a personality which is made for the message of music. 

CECIL ARDEN HAS EVERYTHING WHICH 
MAKES FOR CERTAIN SUCCESS IN AN 
ARTIST, YOUTH, A RADIANT PERSONALITY, 
A BEAUTIFUL VOICH, rich, clear, appealing, and 
perfectly trained, which has in addition to these 
things, a lovely color, individuality and outberte. 
IT REMINDS ONE OF LOUISE HOMER I 
HER BEST DAYS, but it has a deeper appeal, a 
substance and a vitality that grips. . 


Cecil 
ARDEN 


Mezzo Soprano 





Metropolitan Opera Company 


RECENT WESTERN TOUR 


Walla Walla Bulletin, March 11, 1923: 


Charmed with her artistry and yoice, as well as 
with the unaffected loveliness of her presence, a large 
audience gave Cecil Arden rapt attention last night 
in the High School auditorium. In all the numbers 
MISS ARDEN WAS UNDENIABLY THE ARTIST 
and her voice was warm and colorful. 


Sheridan Daily Enterprise, March 6, 1923: 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano, appeared before a 
capacity house and completely captivated her audi- 
ence. With her sweet unaffected personality and 
beautiful voice she literally sang her way into the 
hearts of her hearers. Her enunciation is especially 
distinct and while her numbers in foreign languages 
gave an opportunity for beautiful tones and phrasing, 
yet those sung in the American language were very 
much eapeaeatee and enjoyed. HER VOICE IS 
PURE AND FINE IN TEXTURE, THE FRESH 
NESS OF HER TONES SPARKLING WITH THE 
SPONTANEITY OF YOUTH. She has the ability 
to enter fully into the moods and atmosphere of a song, 
to express the contrasting emotions in the text by 
finely articulated and significant phrasing and to 
preserve the melodic contour of the lyrics. 


Sheridan-Post, March 6, 1923: 


Cecil Arden made a tremendous impression of 
beauty and artistic power in her concert at the Con- 
gregational Church last night. Virtually every seat 
in the building was occupied, The contralto’s voice, 
now soft yet distinctly heard throughout the building, 
now vibrant with power, HELD HER AUDIENCE 
ENTHRALLED. Her beautiful appearance and 
strong personality made vivid impression. 


Twin Falls News, March 13, 1923: 


Anticipations of those who admire musical artistry 
and talent of highest caliber were rewarded Monday 
night when Cecil Arden, Metropolitan opera contralto, 
appearing in concert at the Orpheum Theater under 
the auspices of the Elks Lodga, GAVE TWIN 
FALLS ITS MOST NOTABLE MUSICAL BVENT 
IN SEVERAL YHARS. 

Probably the greatest contributing factor to the 
welcome she was given was found in the universal 
appeal of her program, which included selections 
ranging from catchy airs to several that afforded the 
noted singer an opportunity of proving her high tech- 
nical and artistic accomplishments. 


Twin Falls Times, March 13, 1923: 


One of the rare musical treats presented in this city 
during the past few months was the program of Miss 
Cecil Arden of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Hastings Tribune, March 21, 1923: 


Cecil Arden proved ONE OF THE MOST 
CHARMING ARTISTS HEARD IN HASTINGS 
IN A NUMBER OF SEASONS. She has a WON- 
DERFUL STAGE PRESENCE, A BEAUTIFUL 
VOICE AND SEEMS THE PERSONIFICATION 
OF YOUTH AND ART. The hearty spontaneous 
applause left no room for doubt that the audience 
approved of her. 

~uccini’s La Coppa, arranged especially for Miss 
Arden by her teacher, Buzzi-Peccia, formed a fitting 
climax as the last number of the evening and dis- 
played well the depth of tone as well as the range 
of the artist’s voice. 





Miss Arden is featuring on all her programs this coming season Le Réve de Carmen ( Carmen's Dream), especially 
arranged for her by Buzzi-Peccia, on the themes of Carmen. This number will be sung in Spanish costume. 





Re-engaged by Metropolitan Opera C 


Management of CECIL ARDEN 
56 West 68th Street, New York 
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IS EUROPEAN TRAINING INDISPENSABLE 


TO A GRAND OPERA STARP 


Lucchese’s Extraordinary Successes Prove the Contrary—“American Nightingale” Discusses Grand Opera Situation in 
America 


A sensation of North America for the 1922-23 season! 
That is saying a great deal—but it is as near the truth as 
any sweeping statement can be—probably nearer. 

She has only sung on the concert and opera stage for 
this and the preceding season and yet, having performed and 
appeared in nearly all the most important cities of North 
America, her friends and admirers are legion, 

She has already become the idol of many an audience 
although it is doubtful whether she has reached the age 
of twenty-five. But she is not only young, beautiful and 
exceptionally gifted; she is modest, and what is more, her 
modesty is not pose or affectation. Proof of her modesty 
is found in the fact that her name is Josephine Lucchese, being 
an American born (she hails from San Antonio, Texas), of 
Italian parentage. Recently, having changed her civil 
status by becoming the wife of a Philadelphian, Capt. Adolfo 
Caruso, she is by every right entitled to use that distinguished 
name, A name like that in the lyric world, especially when 
coupled with such an excellent reputation in art as the 
one earned by Josephine Lucchese in the last two seasons, 
would unquestionably be of immense commercial value in 
her artistic career. Joining the sobriquet of “American 
Nightingale,” which has been bestowed upon her by many 
eminent critics, to the name of Josephine Caruso and adding 
to this combination the very eulogistic criticisms she has 
received everywhere and the reports of the furore she has 
created wherever she has appeared, who would, who could 
blame her if she yielded to the temptation of impressing 
herself upon the memory of music lovers by using the name 
of Caruso to which she is, by every consideration, entitled? 

Probably there are few, in her place, who would not have 
jumped at the opportunity to “make a name” for themselves. 
Josephine Lucchese not only has not succumbed to this 
temptation, but what is more, she never will. 

Woutp Nor Trape on Name or Kine or Tenors. 

“No, no, no.”—she said to the interviewer when the sub- 
ject was brought to her attention—“I do not want to trade 
on the name of the King of Tenors. The name of Caruso 
means too much to art and to the world. I am only a 
nightingale and Caruso was the eagle in the heaven of 
music and art. I certainly expect, I certainly aim to soar 
high, very high in the sky and to take my place alongside 
of the other constellations—it is my ambition in life—but 
I want to earn my glory, my renown, as Josephine Lucchese, 
the ‘American Nightingale,’ by building all my artistic fame 
on my personal efforts and not on expedients. No, no, no! 
Not for anything in the world will I change my name. 
Lucchese is the name with which I began my operatic career 
and Lucchese is the one with which I will end it. 

Nor Wittrnc to CommerciAtizeE Her Art. 

“Had I been willing to commercialize my art, even by 

avoiding the use of the Caruso name, I could have gone 


in for musical comedies and vaudeville, at enormous salaries. 
It may surprise you to know that I have also received num- 
bers of extremely flattering offers to appear in the movies. 
No, I cannot even entertain such offers—art is art and to 
me it is vital, it is a part of my very life and when one has 
decided, as I have, to become a priestess in the Temple of 
Art, nothing should be permitted to interfere with the 
determination to keep brightly burning the sacred fire before 
the altar of the Goddess.” ‘ Ce 

Miss Lucchese is wholly the product of American training 
and she prides herself on the fact that she has been able 
to be “discovered” by American audiences without ever 
putting her foot outside of the good old U. S. A. 

“Of course I shall be very happy to sing also abroad and 
it looks very much as if I would have to do it very soon. 
I would love to sing throughout the world and I will not 
be entirely happy until I have realized this dream of 


Although feeling that in art there is always a great deal 
to learn every day and that the life of an artist is nothing 
short of constant training, study and continuous application, 
Miss Lucchese is glad to admit that all the things necessary 
for an artist’s success can be easily obtained in this country 
without the need of going abroad. 

“If I do want to go to Europe it is only to sing there, 
not to study. All that is required in a finished artist is 
right at our doors in this blessed country of ours; and it 
will be here that I will continue my studies. But I do not 
hide from you that while it is the ambition of my life to 
sing throughout the world, I am anxious to do it also be- 
cause of the fact that, no matter what we say, no matter 
what we do, in our country, no American artist is ever 
considered worthy of all absolute superlatives until the 
successes, triumphs, fame and glory acquired in this land 
have received the sanction of at least one of the other four 
parts of the world.” 


Repertory INcLupEs Twetve OPeErAs. 


Notwithstanding her youth, notwithstanding her very short 
career, Miss Lucchese’s repertory includes sixteen operas: 
Lucia, Barber, Traviata, La Juive, L’Africaine, Rigoletto, 
Lakme, Hamlet, Sonnambula, Dinorah, Carmen, Tales of 
Hoffman, Romeo and Juliette, L’Oracolo, I! Flauto Magico 
and Martha, some of which she can sing both in French 
and Italian and even in English. 

“The hardest kind of work is necessary to master the 
vocal technic,” she said, “and this continues all during the 
life of the singer, because you must not only learn roles 
but you must retain them so as to be able to sing them at 
a moment's notice, as often is the case in America. The 
coloratura above all other voices, not even excepting the 
tenor, must keep in perfect condition all the time. To 
become an operatic star requires voice, stage presence, 
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personality, dramatic ability, experience, an immense amount 
of hard work and study, eg =: knack of getting along 
with all kinds of persons finally, and most important, 
the opportunity. There are a few other requirements, but 
these, I am sure, are sufficient to show why, out of so many 
who think they are called, so few are chosen.” 


An Increasinc INTEREST IN OPERA. 


Miss Lucchese finds an ever-awakening interest in opera 
in this country—it has been noticeable even in her short 
experience—and it must be remembered that this brilliant 
young singer is only in her second professional year. With 
the natural increase of this interest more opportunities will 

provided for singers to get the experience necessary 
through the formation of many grand opera companies and 
then, if they have the requisite qualifications, it is only a 
question of time until they can enter the big companies as 
stars. 

Miss Lucchese’s experience is especially interesting and 
valuable because she is one of the very few young Ameri- 
cans who have successfully entered grand opera without the 
glamour of a European training and prestige. W. 





Matzenauer First Soloist at Goldman Concerts 


All details of the twelve weeks’ season of summer con- 
certs to be given on the Mall in Central Park have been 
completed and an interesting series that will be educational 
in character may be looked forward to. The Goldman 
Band, under its popular conductor, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
will soon begin to rehearse its sixty programs. Of these 
programs not one is to be repeated and the new repertory 
promises many novel and interesting works. The programs 
will again be issued in booklet form containing short ex- 
planations of the music rendered. These explanatory notes 
are written by Mr. Goldman and give educational value to 
the concerts. The season will start on June 4 and end 
August 26. 

Besides the band, which has so often been referred to as 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass,” there will be vocal and 
instrumental soloists. Margarete Matzenauer will sing at 
the opening concert. Other soloists who will sing during 
the season are Lotta Madden and Dicie Howell, sopranos; 
Frieda Klink, contralto; Suzanne Clough, mezzo-soprano, 
and William Simmonds, baritone. Vincent Buono, the well 
known cornet virtuoso, has been engaged for the season. 
Salvatore Cucchiara will appear as euphonium soloist. It 
is quite possible that several prominent violinists and pian- 
ists will appear at these concerts during the season. 

No admission tickets will be required for these concerts, 
but concert schedules have been printed which give all in- 
formation as to the various programs. These schedules 
will be mailed to anyone making a request, the only re- 
quirement being that a self-addressed stamped envelope be 
enclosed with the request. 


Mitja Nikisch to Play in Pittsburgh 
Mitja Nikisch will be heard in recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, on October 25, under the local direction of 
Edith Taylor Thomson. This engagement will follow by 
two days his American debut in Carnegie Hall, New York. 








N. Y. Mail: 
Mr. Ziegfeld, 


agers are overl 
American tenors as 
to the concert stage. 

With a colorful background of glorified femininity Mr. 
Reimherr would hypnotize the most tired of playpoere by 
the dulcet quality of his tones. Moreover, he is far from 
homely, and if his name were only Serge Stepanovitch, or 
peut ing like that, he might be a sensation in almost any 
ine. 

The Russian program which Mr, Reimherr gave at the 
National Theater last night was interesting, and it was 
excellently sung, But there are too few such voices and 

rsonalities at large to limit them to three or four New 

ork recitals in a year, 

Mr. Reimherr deserves a bigger audience than any con- 
cert hall can give him, 


N. Y. Herald: 
George Reimherr, fonee,, assisted by Frank Braun at the 
u 


ohn Murray Anderson and other man- 
ing a bet when they allow such young 
rge Reimherr to devote their talents 





piano, gave a recital of ssian master songs at the Na- 
tional Theater last evening. His program included an in- 
teresting group of folk songs harmonized Oscar 
Schminke, Mr, Reimherr sang Bleichmann's “My ps Are 
Sealed With Grief,” Moussorgsky’s “King Saul” and sev- 
eral compositions py haik | haninov, Rach- 


a 
maninov, Rimsky-Korsakov and others, Mr. Reimherr has 
been heard often in local concert halls. He used his vocal 
assets well, dieplaying good enunciation and an artistic 
and commendable style. 





N. Y. Times: 
George Reimherr in Russian Songs 

George Reimherr gave a recital of Russian songs at the 
National Theater last evening, including in the program 
= pae melodies “0 well as some rs. ones. e 
large audience expressed its enjoyment t! bers, 
peorgielly Rimsky-Korsakoft’s wen Dashing ‘ond Degas 
ing,” which he sang with clear enunciation and artistic 
shading of tone. Frank Braun played the accompaniments, 


Tenor 


Scores Again in Russian Master Song Recital 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

George Reimherr, American tenor, joined the Russians 
last night by singing in the National eater a program 
sotionly of their master so: He festricted himself to 
English translations, but his list was picturesque and of a 
sort to bring out the pleasantness of his voice, which, when 
he brought it up to t notes, b out into rarer 
metal. One of Oscar Schminke’s harmonizations, “S of 
the Young Peddler,” was especially to the audience's Tiling. 


N. Y. Globe: 
George Reimherr, an admirable interpreter of songs, gave 
§. resial of Russian music last night in the National 
eater, 


N. Y. Evening World: 

In the evening George Reimherr, tenor, at the National 
Theater, sang in English four groups of “Russ Master 
Songs.” There were five folk songs harmonized by Oscar 
Schminke and_ numbers Bleichmann, ’ 
Lomehowseey, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff and others. Mr. 
Reimherr, whose voice we have often to laud, 
nicely caught the spirit and flavor o He 
ory hem a simple, appealing touch, and his diction was 
excellent. 


Music Review: 


On March 25th George Reimherr, the well known youn: 
American tenor, gave a recital of Bessien ‘Master t 
Theater. 


the National The program, which was su 

throughout in English, was mace up mainly from the con 
ositions of Tsc , Bleichmann, M: , Bala- 
ireff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Rachmani n addition 





harmonized by Oscar Schminke. In all these n t, 
Reimherr had full nity of Gowis the strong and 
effective powers of ich his always ex- 
pect of him. But, apart from this familiar feature of hi 
singing, it was a re to note a decided improvement 
in the lom and resonance of his fine tenor voice. His 
musical standard is always a one, And this gives him 
an enviable position among his fellow vocalists. 


REIMHERR 
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Sketch by George Peixotto. 


EMPIRE CONCERTS, 1700 Times Bldg., Times Sq., New York 






























N. Y. Telegram: 


An in program of unusual Russian songs was 
qeecsenee by Reimherr, tenor, last night at the 
ational Theater. t. Reimherr is an expert in English 


diction and a very talented interpreter of songs, 
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RAYMOND HAVENS 


Triumphs with the 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BRUNO WALTER, Cuest Conductor 














“His playing will bear comparison with the majority of piano perform- 


ances we have heard for some time.” 
James Davies in Minneapolis Tribune, Mar. 26, 1923. 


| 
i 


‘Then came the Schumann Piano Concerto in which Raymond Havens 
to entire satisfaction played the solo part to an adorable accompaniment. 
His scholarly and finished interpretation which was in full understanding with 
the romantic spirit of the work was warmly applauded and brought him back 


to play extra numbers in a delightful manner.” 
Victor Nilsson in Minneapolis Journal, Mar. 26, 1923. 


“A FITTING SOLOIST” 


‘“‘For once, moreover, the soloist and solo number fitted admirably 
into the scheme of things. “The Schumann Concerto must be played with 
genuine musicianship and with an understanding of the fact that the piano 
forms an integral part of the orchestral structure. It was so played yesterday 
by Raymond Havens. His performance showed understanding of an un- 
usually high order and an imaginative insight keen enough to read the poetic 
significance of Schumann’s music. On the whole, Mr. Havens’ playing was 
one of the most satisfactory solo performances of this season’s Sunday after- 


noon concerts.” 
H. A. Bellows in Minneapolis News, Mar. 26, 1923. 





Management: H. B. WILLIAMS, 12 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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OSKENONTON TO TOUR ENGLAND 


Mohawk Indian Chief, After Four Years’ Study with Joseph 
Regneas, Will Sing in London and Other British Cities 
Starting out with no knowledge of music, and never 

having heard a musical instrument or a modern song, nothing 

but the tom-tom, a sort of drum, and the songs of his 
race (which every Indian absorbs), Oskenonton stands today 





as one of the very few Indians who have equipped them- 
selves to sing the classics and modern music. His repertory 
contains everything that any concert singer needs, from the 
old Italian, through Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, Strauss, Schu- 
bert and Schumann, to the present day songs, His appearances 
in London this spring will unquestionably be of great inter- 
est, since his programs include the traditional songs of his 
race, which he renders in inimitable fashion, in full costume, 
wearing the historic eagle feather headgear of his ancestors. 

As a mere boy, Oskenonton came to New York seven 
years ago, and for three years studied with F. X. Arens, 
who was of infinite help to the young Indian, During the 
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ue four years he has been under the guidance of Joseph 
egneas, with the result that Oskenonton has developed a 


tone of unusual beauty and nobility. He has learned to 
sing a large repertory of songs, operatic arias and oratorio 
solos from memory, to which he adds most interesting 
descriptions of his people, their ways and their music. 
Oskenonton was a very interesting figure at Raymond, 
Me., during the past two seasons, where he pitched his tent 
in the nearby woods, instead of living in the inn, like the 





OSKENONTON, MOHAWK INDIAN CHIEF, 


of the Joseph Regneas studios, New York, who will give recitals of Indian and operatic 


music in England this spring. 


other students who accompany Mr. Regneas for summer 
study. 
The American Indian is fast coming into his own. Some 
years ago this young Mohawk Indian was merely a guide 
in the North Canadian woods, where he hunted the wild 
game and fished for food. His boyhood days were spent 
on the reservation among his people, where he became an 
expert with the canoe, and learned the habits of the wild 
game of the forest, the mystery of the forest, and dreamed 
the dreams of his ancestors. Oskenonton, being an expert 
canoeist, was much in demand. One night he had 
leisurely paddling the wide river, and had drawn his canoe 
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to the shore, where he made his camp. He sat watching 
the evening light play over the broad water and fade out 
over the hills. Then as the moon flung her soft silver light 
across the silver river, and the leaves in rustling murmurs 
whispered to the waves, his mind went back to early days, 
to the traditions of his le, and his voice sounded out 
“The A 1 to the Great Spirit.” This was heard by a 
rty of men, and the singer was sought, because of the 
auty and nobility of the voice. This led him to the great 
City of New York. He was told by the white 

men that far away was a “heap big city,” 

where much ‘music was that a cer- 

ye tain great singer named Caruso sings there 

Se every winter. The young Mohawk had never 

s heard of such a man. Oskenonton spoke very 
little English at that time. He asked the men 
about the great Caruso; he said, “if me come 
to heap big New York, I hear that man?” 
The white men said “yes.” ‘Well, I come 
some time!” Not until several years later 
was he able to visit New York. 

Oskenonton’s coming to New York City 
was different from rene eeronet forests 
and paddling his canoe. second day he 
was in New York he managed to hear the 
great Caruso. The Indian was asked what 
he thought of Caruso. He said, “he sings 
heap much good.” But he didn’t understand 
what it was all about. It happened to be 
Carmen, where Caruso and Farrar sang to- 
gether. Since then this young Mohawk has 
become a singer himself. Never before had 
he heard a singer, violin, piano or orchestra; 
he was fortunate to hear the one from Phila- 
delphia. He has now heard over a thousand 
concerts of all kinds in Carnegie Hall, and 

’ has studied singing for six years. The Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company sought him to 
record his Indian musi¢, etc., and Oskenon- 
ton was one of the first to broadcast for the 
WJZ radio. He will soon leave for a tour 
in England, where he will sing a number of 
concerts, the first of his race to come out as 
a singer, and to tour England. 

His program includes primitive Indian songs 
with tom-tom, old Indian music, and singing 
airs from well known operas by Mozart, 

Handel, Verdi, ete., all of which whenever he sings win 

for him unusual praise. 


Lucy Gates Sings Late This Season 


Usually the end of May sees Lucy Gates en route to the 
high hills of Utah, glad to get a rest after a winter of 
touring. This year, however, she will not reach her favorite 
haunts until the second week in June, owing to a, number 
of late bookings, the most important of which is an appear- 
ance at the Evanston Festival, where Miss Gates will sing, 
in the costume of the period, a program of Mozart arias. 














possess the greatest gift 
Application should be made to 


OTTOKAR BARTIK, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE PENNSYLVANIA 5668 


Pro fessor- 


0. SEVCI 


World’s Foremost Violin Instructor 
(Teacher of Kubelik and Morini) 


WILL TEACH IN 


NEW YORK 


’ Beginning September Ist, 1923 
FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Prof. Sevcik consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open competitive examination, is found to 
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FRIEDMAN THRILLS AGAIN 


| 
| 
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— Headline in Kansas City Times 


ES HE DID, and FRIEDMAN will thrill Kansas City again 

next season for Walter A. Fritschy, one of the shrewdest and 

most cautious concert managers in all the United States, has 
engaged FRIEDMAN for the third successive season. 


HY DO CRITICS always mention the fact that FRIEDMAN 

thrills? Why? Because no man, woman, child or critic 

who ever heard FRIEDMAN play failed to receive the THRILL 
of a lifetime. 


HY DOES THE AUDIENCE cheer FRIEDMAN to the echo, 

stand on seats, yell, stamp feet, whistle, demand up to 

fifteen. encores, force the management to lower curtain and put 

out lights to disperse them? Because Friedman is a THRILLER 

and (in the words of Max Smith, N. Y. American) “he has beaten 
every one of his competitors to a frazzle!” 


HEN HURRAH FOR FRIEDMAN! He has bankrupted the 
vocabularies of the musical critics! They have found him 
“AMAZING,” “ASTOUNDING,” “ASTONISHING,” “BRIL- 
LIANT,” “COLOSSAL,” “DAZZLING,” “ENCHANTING,” 
“EXTRAORDINARY,” “FLAWLESS,” “GIGANTIC,” “IM- 
MENSE,” “IMPOSING,” “MARVELOUS,” “MAGIC,” “MAG- 
NIFICENT,” “OVERWHELMING,” “PRODIGIOUS,” “SENSA- 
TIONAL,” “STUPENDOUS,” “STUNNING,” “THRILLING,” 
“THUNDEROUS,” “TREMENDOUS,” “UNBELIEVABLE,” 
ETC., ETC. What more could they say? 


ON’T HEAR AN ORCHESTRA play the Tannhauser Over- 

ture. Hear FRIEDMAN play it. Hear the Liszt transcrip- 

tion for piano as played by FRIEDMAN to “an audience that went 

wild with excitement.” The words are those of Max Smith, who 

further admitted that “IT WAS STUPENDOUS, IT WAS IN- 

CREDIBLE what this man accomplished, this TOREADOR 
AMONG PIANISTS.” 


HO WANTS TO HEAR FRIEDMAN? Everyone with red 
blood in his veins, everyone who marvels at genius, who 


thrills at beauty, who loves music, and THAT’S EVERYONE! 


OT EVERY CITY will hear FRIEDMAN next year. He will 

only be in this country two months—January and Febru- 

ary. EUROPE can’t let him go longer, SOUTH AMERICA calls 
him. So secure your date NOW. 





Steinway Piano Used 


Now Booking for January, February 1924 





Sole Management : 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 





























FRIEDMAN THRILLS AGAIN 


LOWERED CURTAIN TO QUIET AP- 
PLAUSE YESTERDAY, 


Polish Pianist Played a Remarkable 
Program Yesterday Afternoon in 
the Shubert Mheater— 

Back Next Year. 





Again it was necessary ‘to drop the 
gray asbestos curtain in the Shubert 
to quiet the applause of Ignaz Fried- 
man’s audience, and release him from 
acknowledging it. Yesterday after 
ndon’s recital was, so far as enthusiasm 
is concerned, a duplicate of the one last 
year. 

Such recognition as Friedman had is 
in the face of the fact that probably no 
branch of music is more definitely dl- 
vided into schools and systems and 
whatnots, each of which has its fanatics 
and devotees, than piano playing. Fried- 
man simply rides above them all, and 
leaves the carping ones and the others 
cowed and convinced and wildly cast- 
ing about to learn which of théir 
fetishes is in the fewest pieces. 

SOME OF THE FEATURES. 


Possibly, it was Friedman's repose 
and command that impressed most yer 
terday. Perhaps it was his uncanny 
feeling for form and restraint in the 
use of hig dynamic power at the key- 
board. It might have been his whirl- 
wind technic that swept, the audience 
from its feet to his. A few were doubt- 
less most impressed by the deliberate 
ease with which he chose and applied 
colors to his numbers, especially the 
Bach-Busoni chaconne, 

It makes very little difference, The 
great Pole played yesterday even bet- 
ter than last year; it is too dangerous 
to try to express exactly why and how, 
The imminence of maudlin gushing 
makes it that dangerous. 

Impressed as it was by the Gluck- 
Brahms gavotte, the chaconne, and the 
crystal-clear and shimmering Beethoven 
opus 90 sonata, the audience was um 
doubtedly waiting for the Chopin group 
to warm up the artist, Most of those 
in the audience recalled how the pianist 
who, according to some reviewers, could 
not play Chopin, recreated him in the 
last season Kansas City concert. 

THE “HALY-MINUTE” WALTZ, 


The group included the opus 62, No, 
2, nocturne; the B major polonaise; 
the A’ flat waltz and these etudes: the 
“Butterfly,” the etude in thirds (C 
sharp minor), the “Black Key” etude, 
the “Revolutionary” and the C major 
etude. The encores were a mazurka 
and the “Minute” waltz, half-minute 
waltz, someone called it later, The 
speed of the etudes was either de 
moniacal or divine, according to the 
point of view; the poetry of the noo 
turne warm and ingratiating and the 
brilliance of the polonaise as fascinat- 
ing as it was fleeting. 

The last group, which began with two 


‘very beautiful vignettes of Friedman’s, 


“Elle Danse” and “Les Reverences,” 
came to a thunderous and thrilling close 
with the Godowsky arrangement, the 
melodies from Strauss’s “The Bat.” ‘The 
Godowsky number served the same pur 
pose this year that the “Tarnnhauser” 
overture did last. It was a summing up 
of all the things that had gone before, 
and a final and superlative effort of 
dynamics and technic, immense, yet not 
disproportioned. 

And yesterday/it was not really final, 
The applause continued until Friedwan 
returned for the Mendelssohn scherze 
8o carefully outlined that it did not-oe 
cur to one, to think of it as smaller tnaa 
the big number that le 
there was the “Campanelja,” played with 
abandon, if anyone who has tried to de- 
liver the tricky old number can imagine 
its being played as a carelessly confident 
school boy might shy a stone through 
his teacher’s window. After the “Cam- 
panella” the curtain descended, and a 
large section of the audience betook it- 
self backstage to rest the palms of their 
hands, and try to make speech do its 
duty. 

HE 18 COMING RACK, 

It will relieve the minds of many to 
know that Friedman is to return next 
season, probably for a Sunday afternoon 
concert, and under Fritschy manage 
ment. Yesterday's was the seventh con- 
cert of this year’s Fritschy series, 

g. A. 8, 















From Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Feb. 28, 1923 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM THE TOMB OF A PHARAOH 


INTERESTING INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS UNEARTHED 
IN THE EXCAVATION OF THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN 





BY JULIUS MATTFELD 


Assistant Librarian of the Music Department of the New York Public Library 


WO musical instruments, more than 3,000 years old, 

have been found among the treasures and relics in 

the tomb of the youthful Pharaoh, the eighteen-year- 
old Tutankhamen, The excavations which have resulted 
in the discovery of the tomb are the work of Lord Carna- 
yon and an American, Howard Carter. The task, begun 
in 1906, has occupied fifteen years. 

Like his jllustrious predecessors, Tutankhamen was buried 
in state in the so-called Valley of Kings, at Luxor, Egypt. 
Luxor is a village in the Nile Valley, west of the ancient 
city of Thebes, formerly the capital of Upper Egypt. By 
a miracle of clever concealment, the last resting place of 
Tutankhamen has escaped despoliation at the hand of Ori- 
ental grave robbers, Arab marauders and medieval fanatics. 

The instruments which have thus been unearthed after 
thirty centuries are of particular interest here in connection 
with a verse in the Old Testament. Both instruments are 
alike in shape and character, and known by their Greek 
name as sistrums (or, more ‘correctly, sistra). That they 
were familiar objects to the children of Israel during their 
period of captivity in Egypt and even employed by them 
subsequently in the music of the tabernacle or on other 
festive occasions after their return to Canaan, can be in- 
ferred from the single reference to the instruments in II 
Samuel: VI, 5 

The circumstance surrounding the use of these instru- 
ments was one of great rejoicing. David, who had but 
lately been anointed ruler of all Israel, had defeated the 
Philistines and was now determined to restore to his peo- 
ple the Ark of the Covenant, which had been concealed 
during those troublous times in the house of one Abinadab, 
at Gibeah. With a company of 30,000 warriors, David pre 
pared to make the homeward journey a triumphal proces 
sion. It is then that we read: “And David and all the 
house of Israel played before the Lord on all manner of 
instruments made of fir wood, even on harps, and on psal- 
teries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and on cymbals.” 

This passage from the Second Book 6f Samuel has en- 
gaged the attention of Biblical scholars for many years. 
In the original Hebrew it contains a word which has baffled 
the translators of the Bible in all languages, particularly 














“Intelligence and musicianship 
characterized every number on 
the program. Mr. Gunster 
used his brain as well as his 
voice.”—Atlanta Journal. 
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the early English. The latter, possibly with a single ex- 
ception, have rendered the word inaccurately, substituting 
for the instrument suggested by the Hebrew writer another 
of a wholly different type and mechanism. The Hebrew 
implies an instrument intended to be shaken, or swung to 
and fro, whereas the English translators have invariably 
designated a wind instrument, as cornets (as in our quo- 
tation), or flutes (as in another version). The translation 
of Myles Coverdale (1535) more nearly approaches the 
original with “belles” (bells). The modern Revised Ver- 
sion of the Bible, on the other hand, characterizes the in- 
struments as castanets. The German Bible gives “Schellen” 
(bells) and the French adopts the Greek word, though 
one French edition completely misrepresents the Hebrew 
instrument by the name of the eighteenth century forerun- 
ner of the piano. There is, however, little doubt that the 
instruments of the Hebrew text belonged to the class of 
which the sistrums discovered in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
are royal specimens. 

The sistrum was a musical instrument in common use 
among the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans and later existed 


in various primitive forms among the American Indians 
and the Japanese. In Egypt the instrument figured in the 
music of the worship of the goddess Isis and was intro- 
duced into Rome just before the Christian Era, when the 
Romans were closely brought into contact with the Egyp- 
tians by the wars of Pompey and Anthony. It consisted 
of an upright, hoop-like frame, either of iron or bronze, 
supported on a handle. Through the sides of this frame 
and across the intervening space passed three or four metal 
rods. In ornate examples of sistrums the rods were formed 
in the shape of snakes and fixed in position by converting 
the projecting ends into the head of a goose. On these 
rods were placed a number of loose metallic rings which, 
when the instrument was shaken, produced a jangling sound. 
The image of an animal or a classic deity customarily 
adorned the top of the hoop. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art exhibits two sistrums of Roman origin (one a re- 
production) and a fragment of a third, found in the River 
Tiber at Rome. The instruments measure eight and three- 
quarters and ten and one-half inches respectively and date 
from the first century, A. D 





ATLANTIC CITY’S LENTEN 
RECITALS PROVE SUCCESSFUL 





Mario, Althouse and Nyiregyhazi Appear in Fifth Concert 
—Hempel and Martinelli Are Easter Visitors 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 2—The fifth and last of the 
Lenten recitals, in Vernon Room—Haddon Hall, under the 
Leeds- Lippincott Company, introduced Queena Mario, so- 
prano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pian- 
ist. Paul Althouse sang a group of songs by Loret, Rabey, 
Massenet and Holmes. Mr. Nyiregyhazi played Etude 
Heroique, by Leschetizky, and Rigoletto-Fantasie, by Verdi- 
Liszt, among other numbers. 

Queena Mario sang Verdi’s aria Ah Fors e Lui, from 
Traviata, and selections by Langdon-Ronald, Roland Far- 
ley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Frank La Forge. Mr. Alt- 
house and Miss Mario won great approbation by singing 
Puccini’s duet, O Soare fanciulla, from La Bohéme. The 
blending of the voices was particularly good. A word 
must be added in praise of Rudolph Gruen, accompanist. 
These concerts have been fostered by the Leeds-Lippincott 
Company, management-owners of the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall hotels, and have added an unprecedented contribution to 
Atlantic City’s musical life. 

Easter Visitors Give Concert. 

A large audience, raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
greeted Frieda Hempel at the Garden Pier Theater, when 
she appeared in her Jenny Lind costume recital, assisted 
by Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. 
The program was very appropriate for Easter Sunday ; 
selections by Handel, Bellini and Schubert’s Ave Maria 
being featured. Two numbers were played by Mr. Bos, 
giving much pleasure. 

The special Easter Sunday Night Concert at the Hotel 
Traymore, introduced Martinelli, tenor, and the audience 
which assembled packed the grand romenade and public 
places. The singer was in excellent . rm and the program 
was varied. He was assisted by Benar Barzalay, conduc- 
tor, and the Traymore Ensemble. In Vesti la Giubba, from 
I Pagliacci, Martinelli scored his highest mark. Benar 
Barzalay’s musicians also met the approval of the audience. 

yj. Vv. B, 
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Elinor Marlo a Hit as Haensel 


Two sedsons ago when the San Carlo Opera Company 
was playing, at the Manhattan Opera House, a _ special 
matinee of} ‘Haensel. and Gretel in English was given at 
which Elinor Marlo made her debut in the role of Haensel, 
and scored an instant Success. As the opera was not re- 
peated, Miss Marlo had no further chance to show her 
ability until the German company, which has just closed its 
season in New York, needed.a Haensel for its final matinee 
6 pe ng esa of the opera on Wednesday, March 28. Miss 

arlo knew the music but she didn’t know the words in 
German, That did not daunt her, however, and she went to 
work and learned them in less than four days. She had 
made a decided hit as Haensel in English and her success 
in German was just as impressive. She was the only Amer- 
ican singer to appear with the company. 

The Brooklyn Eagle said of it: “It isn’t every time that 
a substitute who assumes a role at the last minute proves 
to be more acceptable than the singer she replaces, but such 
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proved to be the case at the performance of Haensel and 
Gretel, at the Lexington yegterday afternoon.” Elinor 
Marlo took the part yesterday afternoon, and not only is 
her appearance very boy-like, but she seems to have made 
a special study of boys—many girls do—and knows how to 
ape their mannerisms in a very true-to-life fashion. . . She 
sings well, incidentally, and her German diction is good. re 
The Evening Mail said: “She was a slim, roguish little bov 
with a warm large contralto and added so much verve to 
the story that several small voices shouted in appreciation.” 
The Staatszeitung wrote: “She made a delightful, charming 
and characteristic boy. It goes without saying that she sang 
the role beautifully. Her Haensel was a success from be- 
ginning to end.” 


Adele Rankin Gives Singers Advice 


Adele Rankin, lyric-coloratura soprano, says: “If one 
will learn control of the vocal organs before attempting 
public work, he or she will escape the many tragedies that 
follow a premature debut. Why make a patient public 
suffer for crude work due to one’s unwillingness to work? 
There is no royal road for the vocal artist.” 

Beginning her vocal and piano studies at the age of 
seven, under the careful tutelage of a mother who was her- 
self a fine musician and the possessor of a beautifully cul- 
tivated voice, she passed through the hands of competent 
teachers. Taking up dramatic art, which is as necessary 
to the concert artist as to an opera singer, her affiliation 
with musical comedy and grand opera organizations earned 
her the right to be recognized as an artist in the real mean- 
ing of the word. Miss Rankin possesses a vocal range of 
two and a half octaves, perfectly free, even and controlled. 
Aside from conducting a successful vocal studio, she finds 
time to fill many concert dates. She has been ‘heard this 
season in many engagements in Connecticut, eastern New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with a number of 
engagements in New York City. Her present bookings 
will keep her busy until the late spring. She appeared ja 
a costume program for the Women’s Press ‘Chub, N 
York, on March 31, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Cecil Arden at Westminster College 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
ad a recital at Westminster College at New Wilmington, 
Pa., on April 23. 
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APPEARS IN RECITAL AT ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, ON APRIL 3 
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“Kaston has become one of the no- 
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Florence Easton's art, like a 
can do nu wrong. We know e. 


Easton. We have applauded her in 
the garments of operatic heroines, 
we have kept in our cabinet of pre- 
cious memories the beauty of her 
Brunnhilde in “Siegfried,” as she 
sang it during the Campanini regime. 

We were well prepared for pleas- 
ure when we learned that she was 
to give a recital at Orchestra Hall, 
and we were amply repaid for our 
confidence. 


Mme. Easton satisfies the soul 
upon the conce ‘0 e 
oes upon the operatic stage. She 
s an artist by the co of aad 
and by acqu cultivation she has 
created a style of song interpretation 
that is all refinement, dignity and 
simplicity, to which her lovely voice 
adds the charm of color and mean- 
ing. 

REVEALS SINCERITY. 

Diction and int re li 
impeccable, and her musical sincer- 
ity is strikingly apparent. After an 
absence of several seasons one no-, 
tices that in the medium register 
resides the chief beauty of Mme. 
Easton’s voice, where it rings with 
silvery tone and caresses the ear 
— suave and well modulated qual- 

y 
ENCORES PLEASING. 

I heard the first two _— com- 
prising songs by Secchi, A, L. Rich- 
ardt, Veracini, Brahms, Schumara, 
Wolf and Strauss, and 













a Bre gn: Parted, " and he the 
Strauss ‘‘Staendchen.” 

i The encores after this were Mrs. 
Beach's familiar “The Years at the 








DEVRIES. 
Spring,” and Rogers’ equally familiar 
“At Parting,’ the latter beautifully 
phrased. 

Ralph. Leopold accompanied with 
delicacy of toucl: 




























“Florence Easton has a lovely voice, rich in quality, | 
firm in texture and with a something ample about it that 
assures you it will be ready for any calls made upon it. 
There was a straightforward quality in all she sang that 
had the true ring and the tone was always rich and full. 
EASTON HAS THE VOCAL AND TEMPERA- 
MENTAL GIFTS TO MAKE A DELIGHTFUL 
SINGER OF SONGS.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, April 4, 1923. 


FLORENCE EASTON CHARMING 
IN SONG RECITAL 
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FLORENCE EASTON 
IN PROGRAN OF 
RARE ART 


BHICAGO HERALD 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN. 

The perfect moment is as rare in 
aft as in nature, wherefore those 
persons who assembled last night in 
Orchestra Hall for the ‘recital of 
Mme. Florence Easton, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan Opera may count 
themselves especially favored of for- 
tune.. ‘ 
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Fin 1 Mme. Easton proved her- 
self a y Me in every school, from 
the warm but serene beauty ‘of the 
ancient Italian, to the hard-working 
emotionalism of:recent German song 
writers, the more fluent and imag- 
inative songs of contemporary 
French composers, or the often ob- 
vious sentimentalities of ‘Americans. 

Threw Off Convention. 

Not, be it said at once, that all 
her American songs fell into this 
category. On the contrary she 
found one (“By a Lonely Forest 





, tables in opera in America, her prog- 
ress has been marked and her career 
has proved a most successful one. Last 


demonstrated anew her 


many gifts in a program which was 
long, varied and highly interesting. 
| Always pure in tone, warm in texture 

and even throughout its compass, 


VOICE IS AN ORGAN 


OF EXTRAORDINARY QUAL- 


HER SINGING HAS 
KEPT ON A HIGH 


PLANE OF ARTISTRY.”—Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, April 





Pathway”) of Griffe’s that displayed 
a fantasy quite freed from the fet- 
ters of convention, and another, 
“The Time of Parting,”’ by Hadley, 
which achieved the still more dif- 
ficult goal, noble simplicity, 

Tut if, she sang “Morning,” by 
Oley Speaks, or La Forge's ‘“‘Song 
of the Open,” for the friends of the 
obvious, at least she brought to 
these lyric banalities interpretative 
art of a qtality that lent them mo- 
mentary worth. On the other hand, 
her interpretations of Hue’s grate- 
fully familiar “Jai Pleure ef Reve” 
and Fourdrain’s “Carnaval” were 
things to be treasured in memory. 

Her Enunclation Pieasing. 

Not less beautiful were the folk- 
songs which came as en¢ores to the 
English group. And speaking ot the 


% vernacular in song, 
mack has a rival n 
] matter 0 enuncii- 





“A real voice, this of 
Easton’s, one with 
body and character 
and quality to it, and 
she uses it like an art- 
ist. HER RECITAL 
CLASSIFIES AS 
AN EVENT.”—Ed- 
ward Moore, Chicago 
Tribune, April 4, 1923. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI TELLS HER STORY 


Dusolina Giannini is a fortunate young lady. Without 
warning, and quite unexpectedly, she got her great oppor- 
tunity, the sort of opportunity that many a young singer has 
to wait for for years. This opportunity came in the shape 
of an appearance with one of New York's leading societies, 
the Schola Cantorum. 

It was at the last concert of the chorus. Kurt Schindler 
had arranged the usual interesting program and had engaged 
the customary array of prominent soloists. Anna Case was 
to have sung a group of Italian folk songs. But, at the 
last moment almost, she was taken ill, and it was evident 
that she cowd not sing. 

There was consternation in the camp of concert goers, 
for there was little time to get another artist, especially an 
artist who would be willing and able to learn at such short 
notice these unfamiliar songs. Then, out of the blue sky, 
so to speak, came the suggestion that a young pupil of Mar- 
cella Se mbrich, a young Italian girl named Giannini, would 
certainly be able, and might be willing, to accomplish what 

was demanded. 


She was asked, and accepted. “And how did you feel, 


asked suddenly to make your debut in new songs?” asked 
the interviewer, after the concert was over and the success 
won. 

“Well,” said Miss Giannini, “I felt joyous more than any- 
thing else.” 


“But weren't you frightened?” 

“I was so glad that I did not have time to be frightened. 
And I had so much to do, learning the music, that I did 
not have time to think. 

“And then,” she went on quickly, “Madame Sembrich was 
so kind. She has been so good to me. And I sort of felt 
that, with her back of me, I could not but succeed.” 

“Have you known Sembrich long?” 

“She is really my only teacher. I came to her four years 
ago, and she trained my voice from the beginning.” 

“But,” we objected, “four years. The time seems short.” 

“Yes. But, you see, father was a musician. And I have a 
sister who has sung in opera in Italy—until the war inter- 
fered—and a brother who plays and composes. 

“A musical family?” 

“Yes. All of us are musical. From my very earliest 
youth I can scarcely remember when we were not singing 
or playing, making music. Of course I picked up a great 
deal. Played piano. Learned solfege. And then, when it 

was decided that I should be a singer, father came to see 
Madame Sembrich and arranged it all. She heard me, and 
took me as her pupil. She is wonderful. So kind. Almost 
like a mother.” 

“So your father was a singer, too?” 

“Yes, Father used to sing in opera, too. He moved to 
America and went into business here, but never gave up 
his singing entirely, although he has never done it here pro- 
fessionally.” 

“And your brother?” 

“He is only a boy—almost grown up. But he is just full 
of music and wants to be a composer. He has already had 
some success. At the Metropolitan Opera House in Phila- 


delphia, at a benefit concert, a whole cantata of his was 
sung, and the critics spoke well of it. He really seems to 
have talent. But, of course, he has to study yet.” 

“And now that you are launched, what are you going to 


do?” 
“How do I know? Sing, if I get a chance. Mr. Mayer is 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


going to manage me, if that is what you call it—get me 
concerts, and I hope— 


Evidently she hoped many unspoken things. “Well,” re- 
marked the scribe, “you have plenty of time. You are young 
yet.” She is—very young. 

At that she laughed and then frowned. “Yes,” she as- 


sented. “But I'm impatient. I want to be doing things. I 
can hardly wait.’ 

“And I suppose some day you'll be a grand opera star 
like your teacher.” 

“Never like my teacher. Oh! Never like her! But— 
opera? Well, perhaps. One never knows. But just now I 
am not thinking of it. Only concert. I want to sing. To 
grow up, musically. To get routine, stage presence. To 
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develop. And I think I have something to say in song. 
Songs appeal to me. It seems a great possibility to be a 
concert singer.” 

Her words mean little enough in cold type; but the way 
she uttered them, there was a world of force in them, She 
is small, petite, but very Italian, quick, vivacious, passionate, 
yet well restrained. Her emotion does not run away with 
her. It glows in her eyes, and one sees that she might say 
more than she does if she would speak her whole mind. 

Evidently, however, she does not want to boast. She is 
modest. ut, reading between the lines, it is clear that she 
feels her power of vivid interpretation, ‘of passionate utter- 
ance, She is a dramatic soprano, or mezzo-soprano. Even 
when she speaks her voice is warm and rather thrilling. Yet, 
with it all, she is entirely unaffected, unassuming. She gives 
the impression of a wealth of reserve force behind her quiet 
dignity, extraordinary for so young a girl. In other words, 
she is just the oppomie of the flapper, and the interviewer 
went his way with the thought that here was a girl who 
possessed every element of success. It is fair to predict 
that she will attain it. ee 


“Opera Set” Giving Wagnerian Excerpts 

There is no doubt that the music of the great Richard 
is today very much in fashion and promises to be even in 
greater demand next season. Under the management of 
the New York Opera Set, a concert company with a num- 
ber of renowned interpreters of Wagnerian music, is giving 
excerpts from Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Tristan, Meister- 
singer and the entire first act of Die Walkiire to crowded 
houses. The principal artists of this organization are Lois 
Ewell, Pov! Bjornskjold and Augusto Ottone. 

The Portland Daily Press is of the opinion that Lois 
Ewell is the possessor of a voice which is as brilliant and 
colorful as an opal; she is all fire and sparkle and light, 
and last of all a beauty. 

The San Francisco Examiner says: “Tenors are rare; 
good tenors are rarer. With eight recalls after the Meister- 
singer selection one may question if any artist this past, 
twenty years has made a more pronounced success than Pov] 
Bjornskjold;” and the Los Angeles Record declares that 
“Bjornskjold has established himself at once as the leading 
tenor of the West.” 

And last but not least, Augusto Ottone, who, says the 
peaenceme Record, “is undoubtedly one of the best Hund- 
ings is remarkable personality and his powerful and 
sonorous voice contributed to the success of the evening.” 

The conductors of the organization are Ernest Knoch and 
William J. Falk. 

The offices of the Opera Set are at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York. 


Raisa and Rimini en Route to the Pacific 


Rosa Raisa and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, are now on 
their way to the Pacific Coast, and will make their first 
appearance in San Francisco on April 22. They are sched- 
uled for eleven concerts on the coast, which will take them 
as far north as Vancouver. 














-FERENC VECSEY 


Renowned Violinist 


Press Comment Appearing in the “MESSAGERO” 
Rome, Italy, March 3rd, 1923 


VECSEY'S 


Triumphal Success at the Costanzi 


It is not enough to be possessed of the gift of artistic intuition, the very intricate technique of either 
a string or key instrument in order to conquer an audience and lift it to the highest degree of en- 
thusiasm and feeling; it is necessary that from the artist’s whole being there radiate that irresistible 
and often inexplicable something which fascinates the audience. Hubermann, Flesch, Kreisler, Serato 
are, no doubt, wonderful violin virtuosi—but they do not exert on the masses that intoxicating and 
uplifting suggestion of which today only VECSEY can boast. That is why it would be useless 
to devote to him a more or less studied criticism which would, perhaps, attain the opposite effect of turning down and cooling the 
divine enthusiasm of the crowd which fills with joy one’s own body and soul. 
vibrating, the soul of music, which is the eternal essence of beauty, and the form of music, whether by Tartini or Vieuxtemps, by 
Respighi or Chopin, by Sarasate or Paganini, whether ugly or not, inspired or not, learned or not, became of secondary importance 
before the imagery and feeling due solely to VECSEY’S wonderful bowing. And last night, Vecsey, who hes for some time been 
an ardent lover of Italy, poured into the thirsty soul of the audience the purest flow of his geniality. 


Immeasurable were the applause, ovations and shouts for encores. Only the fact that VECSEY is to reappear at the Costanzi next 


Monday served to assuage the general unrequitedness. 


Last night at the Costanzi Theatre a new soul was 
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NEW YORK: 


New York American (Max Smith), Jan. 9, 1923: 

*, an accomplished fiddler. Beauty, warmth, 
expressiveness, technical precision, distinction of 
style. 


The Globe (Pitts Sanborn), Jan. 9, 1923: 

. eminent Spanish violinist—truly virtuosic 
technic—throughout the concert his musicianship 
was in evidence—audience most enthusiastic— 


Evening World (Frank H. Warren), Jan. 9, 1923: 
—Latin grace, temperament, warmth—charm in 
everything he attempts— 


Evening Mail, Jan. 16, 1923: 

Juan Manén was welcome with “ole ole” and 
American “Hurrah’s.” Such a flexible, low effort- 
less technique we do not remember to have heard 
—tone pure as spring water and as clear high 
place among the violin giants. 





. BOSTON: 


Boston Globe, Jan. 5, 1923: 

Manén proved that he need fear comparison 
with nobody short of KREISLER—rich and solid 
tone, phenomenal ability at technical stunts. . . . 


Boston Herald, Jan. 5, 1923: 

—Played superbly with the splendid breath that 
results from a fine regard for proportion and with 
a respect for the purity of the melodic line in no 
wise incompatible with emotional warmth. Here 
jo playing of a high quality not met with every 

Dee 





BERLIN—Music Signale, March 15, 1920: 
I consider Manén indeed the greatest living vio 
linist . . . (Dr. Lederer.) 


PARIS—Le Matin, Jan. 28, 1920: 
His playing will never be forgotten. 


ROME—I/ Giornale d'Italia, July 8, 1921: 
We have never before heard anything like his 
playing. 


LONDON—Daily Mail, Feb. 12, 1919: 


A giant among the violinists. 


MADRID—Siglo Futuro, March 11, 1919: 
Manén is without doubt the Greatest 
Virtuose of the world. 


Violin 





The Eminent Spanish 
Master- Violinist 








Sensational 
Success 


Press and Public 
Most Enthusiastic 





Evening Mail, Jan. 23, 1923: 
AN IMPRESSION OF JUAN 
MANEN 


An impressive, kindly, light haired, glad- 
eyed gentleman of the world—a cosmopolitan, 
suave, smooth, easy-going, but absolutely cer- 
tain. 


He plays violin. His tone is perfect, purity 
sublimated. He has his left hand under perfect 
control. He plays harmonics near the bridge 
as easily as an open string. His bow hand is 
his truly remarkable possession, however, 
there are no breaks in the voice of his music. 
It is all ebb and flow, rise and fall. A tone 
may start in a whisper, rise to a scream and 
end in a whisper, and all in one stroke of the 
bow. He plays some of the longest notes ever 
heard and those trills—they are weird and fear- 
ful. Through it all, Manén is a purist, a clas- 
sicist of the highest order. 











Second American 
Tour 


November 1923- 
February 1924 
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Isn’t music the real Esperanto? 
a neon 
Other things the world needs are more sympathy, 
more symmetry, more symphony. 
a Sree 


It is clear that Satan is not an operatic tenor or he 
never would take orders to get behind anybody, 

Someone discovered that America pays more for 
beauty preparations than for musical education. Yes, 
but look at our women! 

ee Coane 

New York is supposed to be having a crime wave. 
Now is the time to try out the real efficacy of good 
music by putting a player piano or a phonograph in 
the home of every burglar. 


ennemnaipenninne 

It was Philip Hale who said that Radames in Aida 

usually is represented by a tenor “with a stentorian 

voice, standing between two fair women like the ass 
between two bales of hay.” 


ommmnlpeaboetine 

It is reported from the South that “a mocking bird 
sang for twenty-four hours at a stretch perched on 
the topmost branch of a blasted cottonwood tree.” 
It is difficult to understand what he had to sing about. 





@--— 

The New York World reports that at a recent 
Metropolitan Opera House performance, seated 
among the gallery gods between the acts, people were 
seen playing pocket chess, knitting, eating from lunch 
boxes, and one man was reading the Bible. 

Finbar dos 


No new spring songs for voice or piano have been 
received at this office up to the moment of going to 
press. It must be that winter, lingering in the lap 
of spring, made the young composers’ thoughts turn 
too heavily to coal bills, rent, and the price of syn- 
thetic gin. 

conemeensiffncasnijiest 

A leading citizen who was approached by a com- 
mittee collecting guarantee funds for an orchestra, 
told them that the organization had his moral s 
port. “With that,” answered the only lady on t 
committee, “we couldn’t even got the piccolo to play 
his tiniest note.” 


a en 

A special dispatch from Paris in the New York 
American, April 14, began with this paragraph: 
“Both Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri hastily 
denied today that he is suing for divorce and planning 
to marry Rosa Ponselle.” Naturally the rest of the 
dispatch was given over to further denials from 
both the tenor and his wife that there was anything in 
the story, The most ridiculous part of it is the fact 
that Muratore and Ponselle have never even met ; and 
the pitiful part of it is that Miss Ponselle should 





ee em nk gerne 
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have absolutely no-redress for having her name thus 
gratuitously lugged into an absolutely baseless rumor. 
come een 


A flood of “dope” plays is threatening to crowd 
our , and, of course, grand opera, never far out 
of fashion, is on hand with Tristan and Isolde, Gét- 
terdammerung, Gioconda, Romeo and Juliet and 
other works in which narcotic pills and potions play 
a leading part. 

cenetil iateecins 

Umberto Giordano, best known as composer of 
the operas Mme, Sans Gene and Andrea Chenier, 
has completed a new opera, La Cena Delle Beffe. 
The book is by Sim Bennelli from his play of the 
same name, which made a tremendous hit in this 
country as played by the Barrymores under the title 
of The Jest. Bennelli is also the author of the 
splendid book of The Love of Three Kings. 

-- —@-——- 

Putting on our clairvoyant’s cap once more and 
going into the usual trance, the spirits from above, 
below, or wherever they may be, tell us to predict that 
Fedora is due for a revival at the Metropolitan next 
winter and that Laparra’s Habanera is apt to figure 
among the novelties. If memory serves right, the 
latter work figured at one time on the repertory of 
Henry Russell’s Boston company and it was also pro- 
duced by Ralph Lyford’s summer company at Cin- 


cinnati, 
aE Cararee 
This is the season’s last week of-grand opera at the 
Metropolitan and soon all the Elsas, Mimis, Cio Cio 
Saris, Briinnhildes, Isoldes, Aidas, Toscas, Vio- 
lettas, Amonasros, Siegmunds, Pinkertons, Vascos, 
Samsons, Tells and Don Joses will become merely 
mortal again and disport themselves very very 
humanly in bathing suits, tennis garb, mountain 
climbing costumes, riding togs, golf rigs, and the like. 
It must be quite a relief to step down from the rare- 
fied altitude of a godlike existence into the comfort- 
able world of plain everyday persons who can voice 
their weals and woes in spoken language without 
worrying about vocal quality, the conductor, the 
critics, and the impresario. 
a 
From May 1 to 5, Cincinnati will celebrate its fif- 
tieth May Festival and this constitutes an important 
milestone in the musical history of this country. 
Since their inception the Cincinnati May Festivals 
have held a high place in artistic esteem and always 
have maintained that position through legitimate 
means, Great musical achievements fell to the credit 
of the city’s festivals during the half century just 
being completed, and the institution was of incal- 
culable cultural and ethical benefit to Cincinnati and 
to our country at large. The forthcoming May pro- 
grams are an index to the kind of work the associa- 
tion still is doing, for the main compositions to be 
heard are Elijah, Bach’s B minor Mass, Liszt’s Ad 
Nos, Pierne’s Children’s Crusade, Hadley’s Resur- 
gam, etc. The choral concerts will be conducted by 
Frank Van der Stucken, and the orchestral concerts 
by Fritz Reiner. 
nncnahiniliicntdiamte 
Philip Hale was recently ruminating in his Notes 
and Lines column in the Boston Herald on things 
Wagnerian. He recalls the season of ’89, since when 
the Ring has not been heard complete in Boston until 
it was brought there this month by the Wagner Fes- 
tival Opera Company, mentions the Wagner “craze” 
of those days, and then goes on to say: “Today no 
one speaks or writes seriously of Wagner’s ‘philoso- 
phy.’ His gods and goddesses and heroes are oper- 
atic characters, not symbolic creatures. People go to 
hear his operas for the sake of the music and no 
longer hear them on their knees. They even laugh 
when the bird in Siegfried falls through the fault 
of stage hands.” And, Mr. Hale might have added, 
when Parsifal’s spear jams on the wire and the “pure 
fool” has to perform antics to get it down and put the 
kibosh on Klingsor’s garden. “The dragon is no 
longer viewed with awe,” goes on Mr. Hale; “There 
is criticism of the ships in Tristan and The Flying 
Dutchman. Nor is this merely a post-war attitude. 
For though Wagner was great, he, too, was mortal.” 
True talk, Brother Hale, true talk! 
ey Sanne 


FROM ATCHISON, KANSAS 


There is an enthusiast writing for the Atchison, 
Kansas, Globe, an enthusiast who has a very direct 
way of expressing his enthusiasm—or hers, perhaps. 
Here are two little paragraphs from the screed : 

“After the concert last night, we thanked Provi- 
dence for having given us ears instead of brains. 
Galli-Curci! The incomparable ! 

“Galli-Curci sang like a lark, and bowed like a 
wren, We did not consider her human—she seemed 
to have the voice of a Her every tone had 


a quality indescribable and not of this earth.” 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST! 


Who is America’s greatest living composer? 

You do not know? You hesitate to say? You 
turn over a few names in your mind, trying to 
cast up a single one that seems to stand 
supreme? 

Well, you need not be ashamed of that, for 
it is just what every one of us would do, con- 
fronted by the same question. MacDowell and 
Griffes being dead, and not one of the living so 
preeminently superior to the rest as to stand out 
prominently in every mind beyond cant or cavil, 
we hesitate to give a name. 

But, hark, ye, and ye shall be told! An article 
in the current issue of one of our musical con- 
temporaries does the telling. Here is the essen- 
tial paragraph, with names omitted, for we do 
not feel that we should permit ourselves to 
deliver such a shock to our readers without 
warning (Some of them may have weak hearts.) 

“ |... the most important contributor to the 
contemporary music in America is X————. 
That music must sound is his chief principle; 
and his does.” (What does that mean? Editor.) 
“But his music does not only sound; it reflects 
a magnificent well-organized entity; X————, 
not a modernist—great men have never been 
modernists—is a universal force. . . . His music 
expresses with an incomparable craftsmanship 
the most contrasting moods, from astounding 
rhythmical combinations to the simplest, purest, 
delicate phrase. X—————’s music is always 
vital, full of grave joy, tremendously healthy, 
powerful, elemental. But above all it reflects 
generosity and pride. So does the man. As has 
been written by one of his admirers (here the 
name of one of this composer’s works is men- 
tioned), is atruly contemporary American work, 
the first of its kind. This monumental achieve- 
ment may be considered as the symbol of Amer- 
ican music.” 

Can you think of any American composer 
whose work merits such praise as that? Can 
you even think of any one of the great classic 
masters of Europe of whom more could be said? 
This paragraph fittingly describes the “monu- 
mental achievement” of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, and even the work of those 
masters would not reach any such level until 
they were well on in life, until their life work 
was nearly completed. 

Who, then, is this “contributor to the contem- 
porary music in America?” Evidently he must 
be a man well on in years, a man whose opus 
number has already reached a high figure, a man 
who, like Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner, 
has written symphonies, or operas, or oratorios, 
or chamber music, not one or two such works, 
but a mass of them. 

Who can it be? Who can have written this 
“symbol of American music?” Where may he 
have hid himself all these years, while he was 
interpreting America, that his name does not 
resound from the housetops? Let him stand — 
forth that we may cheer him and plant upon his 
fervid brow a crown of laurels! Why must the 
great man hide his light under a bushel and walk 
in secret places? Surely he has never been 
seen on the platforms of the metropolis or his 
name and fame would have been broadcasted 
the world over, his monumental achievements 
bound in illuminated vellum, and his statue set 
up in the market place for all to worship. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, the cities 
of America, stand with bated breath awaiting 
his coming. Let him unfold himself in the toga 
and reveal his face to his subjects, bowed down 
in lowly gratitude to the master mind that has 
made a symbol of America, the man-god who 
has written a truly representative American 
work, the first of its kind, the work that reflects 
the generosity and pride of the great man, not a 
modernist, a universal force whose music 
sounds. 

It was in our mind to give his name that the 
world may know how greatly America is hon- 
ored by the presence within its midst of such 
majesty. But we hesitate. We tremble in fear. 
We dare not let those symbolic syllables pass 
our lips. We must weit, must have patience, 
until, from the desert places, the name flies 
swiftly over the countryside. 

Then, at last, we may say to ourselves that 
America is, that through the magic of this monu- 
mental, symbolical music, we are made whole. 
Till then let us hold our breath and still our 
fluttering hearts. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Was it a peevish post-warrior or just a blundering 
linotyper who made an English local paper say (ac- 
cording to the London Musical Times, April) : “The 
opera to be given at the Grand Theater on Thurs- 
day next is a ee. 


Bruno Huhn suggests that if either the Western 
Union or Postal Telegraph Company desires a song 
of its own, Mendelssohn's anthem, How Lively Are 
the Messengers, might serve both as a stimulus for 
the employers and an advertisement for the corpora- 
tion. 

neem 

E. A. H. writes: “Now I know why most musi- 
cians usually look so angry. I have just read the 
appended quotation : 

“*So with the ancient roots of man’s nature 

“*Twines the aurea ws of song.’ ” 


Edna Horton, of the MusicaL Courier staff, 
rushes this news beat to our desk just as Variation- 
ettes goes to press: “One of the Hamilton College 
Glee Club boys who was down here last week asked 
me if I had heard the opera, Andante Allegro, at 
the Metropolitan.” 

a 

Philip Hale asks what has become of Maria Bar- 
rientos and his question sets us to wondering along 
the same line. Where’s Maria? Philip remembers 
at least one interesting thing about her: “Unfor- 
tunately, when she was about to take a very high note, 
she gave fair warning by assuming a facial expression 
that reminded one of a cat on a roof, not certain of 
safety in reaching the me. 


F, P. A. complained some time ago that he was 
kept awake at night singing La donna é mobile to 
these words: 

Alma Gluck Zimbalist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Isaac F. Marcosson, 
AND Sara Teasdale ; 
Compton Mackenzie, 
Maximilian Foster, 
Dudley Field Malone— 
Alexander Bloch. 
Dudley Field, Dudley Field— 
Alexander Bloch. 

Along comes Edith and suggests that whenever 
she lies awake nights she finds herself singing Celeste 
Aida to the following text: 

Leopold Stokowski 
Artur Toscanini 
Ignace Paderewski 
Willem Mengelberg. 
Rnere 


Maria Jeritza has been writing a series of beauty 
articles for the Evening World, thus succeeding the 
delectable Lina Cavalieri in an undertaking both use- 
ful and profitable. In the article lying before us 
Mme. Jeritza speaks of elbows. Have you ever 
thought that elbows play a large role in physical 
beauty and are very important in the revelation of 
personality? No? Well, Mme. Jeritza will tell 
you that elbows must be educated; they must be 
taught to feel and look at ease, never to betray self- 
consciousness or uneasiness, or to overwork in ges- 
turing. Also that Nature loves a curve and that 
your elbows should be “as inconspicuous and softly 
rounded as are the knuckles of a beautiful hand, and 
if your thought is quiet and calm and hence your arm 
movements and carriage are correct, no doubt your 
elbows are beautifully inconspicuous. If not, they 
will gradually improve as your thought grows calm 
and fearless and you cease overworking your muscles 
because of nervous tenseness.” We examined our 
own elbows and found them terribly conspicuous, 
and in quality about the consistency of rhinoceros 
hide. But our worry was only momentary, for Mme. 
Jeritza’s article immediately offered the remedy, as 
follows: ; 

If your elbows are chapped, try rubbing mutton tallow 
into them with your greased palms. The tallow is pure 
and harmless and will smooth all roughness away if it is 
rubbed in well before retfring. 

A grapefruit cut in half makes a refreshing bleach for 
discolored elbows. Rest the point of each elbow in one-half 
the fruit and move your elbows about until the cleansing, 
whitening juice of t gone. penetrates every pore. 


We have ordered a case of grapefruit but we don’t 
know how to fool the butler, for he always serves 
it with sugar and a dash of maraschino. We have 


written to Mme. Jeritza asking what effect the 
maraschino would have on the, elbows. 
zRe* 
In New York we have a National Orchestra, a 
State Orchestra, a City Orchestra, and a New York 


Orchestra, and yet none of them have anything to do 
officially with the a - ae, or the city. 


J. P. F. interrogates: “Writers often get their 
subjects from real life, from tales heard, or from 
reading. But where may a composer get motifs?” 
From other eens. i a ~ pase get caught at it. 


Here is an idea from The Writer (November) 
which should prove useful to composers: “Ingenious 
Grant Overton whose Island of the Innocent is ‘pri- 
vately dedicated,’ says that since a large number of 
persons merited the dedication, he is now able to 
assure each, quite privately, that the deep inward sig- 
nificance of ‘privately dedicated’ in the front of the 
novel is for him (or ner) ae: 


When American music clubs devote themselves 
exclusively to American music we call it patriotism. 
Were European music clubs to devote themselves to 
the music of their own countries we would call it 
chauvinism. 

eRe 

The light of inspiration must have been candlelight 
for by its rays some of the world’s greatest art mas- 
terpieces were created. 

. nur 

The annoying thing about a critic who knows all 
the dates and names in music is that he likes to put 
every one of them in 7 review he writes. 


Add to amusing misprints, this from the Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Republican: “Ignatz Jan Paderewski, the 
world renowned Police pianist, will play,” etc. And 
from the New York Tribune, of March 25: “Alt 
Wein, by mead. | 

o 


“What music has America given to uplift the world?” 
inquires a cultured European. Well, there’s the dinner bell. 
oe —Evening Telegram. 


A man who owned a thousand fiddles is dead in Elmira. 
His em pete had 999 things to be thankful for. He could 
play only one at a ite ony Telegraph. 


The reviewer of the London Times said that Frank 
Bridge is “in that not numerous class of conductors who 
prefer line to color and postpone private judgment to the 
quod omnibus et ubique.” No American reviewer, to our 
knowledge, has ever thought of this Latin phrase. And 
yet Messrs. Henderson, Aldrich, Liebling, and Finck—to 
mention only New York critics—are men who have “en- 
joyed the privileges of a collegiate education.”—Philip Hale 
in the Boston Herald. 

nme” 

“A pianist’s wife,” postcards “Misericordia,” from 
Buffalo, “is a person who asks you to strap on little 
Bobbie’s roller skates just as you reach the climax 
of the Chopin G minor ballade.” 

nme 

Wilton Lackaye asked one of the visiting Russian 
actors how he liked our American plays and he re- 
plied that he could not understand them because of 
his ignorance of our language. 

nre”e 


How in the world did Malibran, Farinelli, Beetho- 
ven, Liszt, Paganini, Bach, Schumann, Weber and 
others of previous periods ever manage to become 
great without pictures and interviews in the daily 
newspapers ? 

nme 

Statistics from Sing Sing show that among the 
1,457 prisoners received during 1922 there were no 
professional men, no doctors, lawyers, musicians, 
journalists, clergymen, artists, or engineers. That 
is a damning indictment ~ the business world. 

Dorothy, the American soprano, says that she is 
going to comb her hair straight back, have Bakst de- 
sign her a Lady Godiva costume with ruffles around 
the bottom, and call arent ~ mage Lookerova. 

A musician worth $20,000 is considered a rich man 
by most of his colleagues, while the rest do not be- 
lieve that so much money exists in cash. 


When Stransky was conductor of the Philhar- 
monic, Gentile, the bass-clarinetist, played a passage 
at rehearsal so delicately that it was almost inaudible. 
Stransky called out: “Remember, Gentile, that you 
are the bass-clarinetist, and not the secretary, of the 
Philharmonic Society.” 

: * ad 

Maurice Prax, in Le Petit Parisien, warns us that 
if we lose our respect for.good music we soon lose 
our love for it especially when in every cabaret and 
restaurant and cafe and vaudeville we listen to and 
dance to shimmy and adapted from Tannhauser, 
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Peer Gynt, L’Arlesienne, etc. Prax says that if he 
went to the Louvre, selected a Fragonard, and with 
his lead il sketched into the masterpiece a bicycle 
and airplane; then, if he had time, added a few deft 
touches-to the Mona Lisa’s hair in order to give it 
a modern style, he would very quickly be seized by 
an indignant crowd, belabored with umbrellas, and 
finally locked up, tried, and heavily sentenced. “That 
is justice,” he adds; “Our paintings are well pro- 
tected. Nobody is permitted to lay a finger on them.” 
You are not allowed to deface the statues by the 
masters, to modernize Shakespeare, to put a garage 
in the Parthenon or the Coliseum. “You are not 
permitted to mutilate a bush or pick a flower in a 
city park. You may not walk across flower beds in 
public gardens. But no authority interferes if you 
trample the divinest flowers of song. Dogs are pro- 
tected, why not works of the great musicians?” 
Their music, cries Pax, 

is handed over defenseless for desecration by vandals and 
imbeciles. Anyone has a perfect right to chop up Beethoven, 
Chopin, Mozart, Wagner, Bizet. Anyone at all may take 
obscene liberties with the purest and loftiest masterpieces 
of music. 

Anyone at all may take Bethoven’s Ninth Symphony and 
turn it into a one-step, or make a tango out of The En- 
chanted Flute. The jazz orchestras have even turned 
Chopin’s majestic Funeral March into a noisy Montmartre 
rag. 

And not a soul makes a movement of protest in the face 
of such odious and grotesque experiments. It is quite all 
right to commit sacrilege upon the works of Jean Sebastian 
Bach or Wagner or on ea “ 


Mussolini and Mascagni have been discussing ways 
and means to place Italian classical music once more 
on the high level it occupied in the past. The first 
step to be taken is to see that every second Ital- 
ian does not start out to become either an opera 
singer, opera composer, opera conductor, or opera 
impresario. 

nme 

An excellent old story told about many a com- 
poser is circulating again, this time about Weingart- 
ner, and reaches us via the Boston Herald: 

Weingartner recently conducted one of his operas in Ber- 
lin. In rehearsal he stopped the first clarinet and said: 
“My friend, you play that phrase too slowly.” “But,” 
answered the clarinetist, “when we play that phrase in 
Tristan and Isolde we always take it that way.” 

zene 

St. Peter rushed up to the leader of the heavenly 
Sunday afternoon concert and cried: “What's that 
awful stuff you’re performing ?” 

The conductor rapped for silence and said coldly: 
“Your Eminence doesn’t seem to be in touch with 
the latest musical developments. This is Pierrot 
Lunaire by Schoenberg.” 

“Well, it sounds like hell,” roared St. Peter, “and 
that’s where it belongs. Send it down to Hades.” 

“Very well,” answered the baton wielder, winking 
sarcastically at his players; “we'll play the Bocche- 
rini minuet and Schubert’s serenade. Gentlemen, 
attention !” 

nme 

The London Sackbut always has something quot- 
able in its pages and its latest (April) issue is no 
exception to the rule. We found in it an article 
called “Why Musicians Have a Low Mentality” (a 
title which, we fear, will arouse resentment in some 
quarters) and we read it with curiosity and interest 
The writer’s opening thesis is that “competency as a 
musician is compatible with a very low standard of 
general culture. Proficiency in the other arts, such 
as literature or architecture, implies a certain amount 
of intellectual ability which is generally found in 
their exponents, but every one can recollect vocalists 
whose ordinary mental capacity can only be described 
as bovine. Most people have met violinists who with 
their instruments seemed capable of expressing 
things unutterable, and yet in ordinary conversation 
were dull dogs, uninteresting even when discussing 
their own shop, which was all they could discuss.” 
Pianists appear to escape this severe indictment of 
the writer, someone named A. Morrison. He de- 
scribes the ritual and ceremonial music (usually ac- 
companied by dancing) of some of the native tribes 
in Africa and elsewhere, and points out its deleterious 
effects, which usually ends in hysteria for the per- 
formers or makes them mere automatons. “Accord- 
ing to some,” says our writer, “much modern ritual 
has the same deadening effect on the intellect, but 
let us avoid anything controversial and any ‘odium 
theologicum’ and ask whether the present-day per- 
former—who must incessantly practice technic until 
all conscious effort is eliminated—does not neces- 
sarily strengthen the subconscious mind at the ex- 
pense of the conscious.” Regarding over-emotional- 
ism in music, we are told that it is no new menace, 
as Plato forbade songs in the Ioanian and Lydian 
modes in the Ideal Republic on account of their evil 
influence tending to effeminacy. On the whole, 
Mr. Morrison does not, in his short essay, make out 








22 
a very clear case against the musicians, or prove even 
approximately, that they have low mentality as a 
class. 

anne 

Strangely enough, another article in The Sackbut 
(by Frederick H. Martens) dealing with H. B. Wells 
neglect of music in his Outline of History, contains 
material that might have helped Mr. Morrison to 
prove his point. Mr. Martens reminds his readers 
that the Egyptian women sang the praises of Bacchus 
in their phallic processions; that Clisthenes, tyrant 
of Sicyon, refused to accept Hippoclides of Athens 
as his daughter's husband because his sense of dig- 
nity was outraged by the latter’s dancing to the music 
of the flute; that in Sparta the young bachelors 
marched naked about the market-place in winter, 
singing a certain song to their own disgrace; that 
King Philip asked his son Alexander, when the latter 
performed a piece of music charmingly and skill- 
fully, “Are you not ashamed, son, to play so well? 
that Alcibiades, the arbiter of Athenian fashion, 
through his contempt for flute-playing, brought the 
art into discredit in the fashionable set of his town 
and time; that Lucullus and Sylla, the Romans, in 
sensual retirement after their victories, “kept com- 
pany with actresses, musicians and dancers”; that 
Anthony took with him into Asia “a set of harpers 
and pipers and a whole rout of like Bacchic exhibi- 
tors”; and that the scurrilous songs sung in the 
streets of the decadent Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
deriding Guy of Lusignan, the last Crusader king, 
dulled the lances of his men-at-arms, these songs 
sung in the vulgar tongue and with texts reeking with 
cynicism, 
: neme*e 

Several months ago we advised a young violinist 
of only fair ability, who had no employment, to go 
into some other line of work, to choose some great 
American industry like railroading, banking, build- 
ing, motor cars, etc. 

Last week we met the youth, well dressed and con- 
tented looking. “I took your advice,” he said, “and 
gave up the violin. Now I’m doing wonderfully 
well. I have paid all my debts, have a nice apart- 
ment for my mother and sister, and have almost 
$6,000 in the bank.” 

“What line did you go into?” we asked. 

“Bootlegging,” was the reply. 

nne 
The codfish lays a million eggs 
While the helpful hen lays one, 
But the codfish does not cackle 
To tell what she has done. 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
But the helpful hen we prize, 
Which indicates to thoughtful minds 
It pays to advertise. 
—From the Altavista, Va., Journal. 
nne 


A recent reading of the almost illegible papyrus 
found in King Tutahnkamen’s tomb reveals the real 
reason why Orpheus was torn to pieces by his audi- 
ence. He had just given them an arrangement of 
Kreisler’s Caprice Viennoise as his first encore and 
for his second was attempting an early adaptation of 
Dvorak’s Humoresque. 

nny 

One of the mysteries of the ages—and yet not such 
a mystery after all—is why such a simple song as 
Home, Sweet Home will endure long after such a 
complicated work as the Sinfonia Domestica shall 


have been forgotten. 
nRme 


If musical therapeutics develops into a profitable 
industry we soon shall be reading publishers’ adver- 
tisements like this: 

Dear Mr. Rachmaninoff : 

Please allow me to offer my testimony to the value of 
your C sharp minor Prelude. For years I was troubled 
with sleeplessness. I tried every known remedy for it, but 
without avail. Then I heard your Prelude day in and day 
out, everywhere, at all times. After a while I noticed its 
effect on me, and now I always go to concerts where it is 
played, for after its first few notes are sounded I invariably 
fall fast asleep and never wake up until the last chords 
have died out. I feel eternally in your debt. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) I. B. A. Boonrweezer. 
Dear Mr. Puccini: 

I suffered from acute pains all over my body until 1 
heard our neighbors’ piayer piano perform the Vissi d’Arte 
from your opera Tosca. It performed the Vissi d’Arte 
seventy-five times in succession and I beg to tell you that 
the pains all over 7 ne ceased immediately and left me 
with only a pain in the neck, Thanking you warmly, 

Very truly yours, 
Miss) Percetra BLosHFEATHER. 
Mr. Richard Strauss, ’ 

r Sir: I had severe melancholia, depression, epileptic 
fits and complete paralysis until my music doctor ordered 
me to hear all your symphonic poems and operas at a single 
sitting. It took nine and three-quarter hours. I underwent 
one and a half treatments, and all I can say is that now, 
whenever daughter starts to put your music on the 
phonograph I forget all my melancholia, depression and fits, 
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and the paralysis disappears so completely that I can run 
upstairs with the greatest speed and agility. In deep grati- 
tude. Very sincerely yours, 

8 Avucustus GUSHWEILER. 


Scientists can magnify the human voice 12,000 
times and critics can minimize it 12,000 times. 
nme 


A man is old when he tells you that he used to 
have the best voice in his college glee club but his 
parents objected to his entering the musical profes- 
§10n, 

nme 

We were honored with an invitation to appear at 
the banquet of the Music Supervisors’ annual na- 
tional conference at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 12, 
and learned many things from contact with the 1,500 
delegates who were there. One of the most inter- 
esting bits of information came, however, from Adela 
Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, who told us that at the recent forty-eighth 
annual convention of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, held at Warren, 
Ohio, the association engaged the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra for a concert and paid the full fee 
of the organization. This is probably the first time 
that a labor union ever did such a thing and conse- 
quently there may be ope ter cor Republic after all. 


A few weeks ago a correspondent asked us why 
left handed violinists do not hold the bow in that 
hand. The answer came at the Supervisors’ Con- 
ference aforementioned. One of its concerts brought 
forth a gentleman who played cello and fingered with 
his right hand while he bowed with his left. There 
was nothing irregular een " playing, however. 


Orchestral ode dedicated to New York: 


Count that day lost and gone for evermore 
Which does not haan onether orchestror. 
ca v 


At a recital dedicated to “Musique Intime” the 
Rigoletto quartet was performed. What's intimate 
about that ? nee 


It is amazing how easily Italian singers encompass 
the highest tones and most difficult coloraturas and 
how utterly impossible it seems for them to master 
the definite article and the personal pronoun when 
they speak English. 

x 

Willy—“What’s he going to play ?” 

Nilly—“Liszt’s Rhapsodie No, 13.” 

Willy—“Come on, let’s go, I’m superstitious.” 

Leonarp LIEBLING. 


inate iiimenpent 
BLUFFERS 

There are in America many musicians and patrons 
of music who always shout “America and Amer- 
icans first!” and get a lot of publicity, for which they 
pay nothing, for using a slogan that to them means 
nothing else than a bluff to win recognition in the 
dailies as well as in the musical press. One of those 
“bluffers” was encountered recently in Chicago when 
a travelling company giving opera in English ap- 
peared in that city under the local management of 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving. Miss Kinsolving, a very 
astute manager, had sent out tickets to many of 
those bluffers whose cry is “America and American 
artists first!” Most of them returned the tickets 
with or without an excuse, but one of the greatest 
defenders of opera in our language has ever had 
returned only one ticket and informed Miss Kinsolv- 


ing that a check would be forthcoming for the one . 


retained before the day of the performance. On that 
day the second ticket was returned with a little note 
in which it was stated that, “My friend, Mrs, Such 
and Such has bought two tickets for the perform- 
ance and has invited me to go with her; therefore I 
return you herewith the ticket I had contemplated 
purchasing for myself.” 

By the way, where were all those “bluffers” who 
shout “America and American artists first!” when 
the company referred to appeared in Chicago? It 
was well heralded as the excellent organization that 
it is, made up of first class singers who happen to be 
Americans. The opera is a lovely one and yet the 
Studebaker was not half sold for any of the four 
performances and Miss Kinsolving’s losses will be 
no less than three thousand dollars. Of course, this 
impresaria will have hereafter little to do with 
American productions, as she says the public in 
Chicago does not want to pay for that kind of at- 
tractions, nor will she engage American artists unless 
they have big box office value. American vocal 
teachers—that is, native Americans—were conspicu- 
ous by their absence at the performances. Their 
pupils had not purchased tickets either. Many 
teachers of singing who are Americans only by 
naturalization were on hand ; likewise, their students. 


* What does all this mean? 
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That the American vocal 
teachers, like the general public, do not want the 
Americans to come to the fore, nor do they want 
operas to be sung in English? They clamor for both 
—the opera and the artists, and when that combina- 
tion is given them they stay away. Campanini, who 
was an excellent showman, listened once to an ad- 
visor—a sponsor of opera in English—and presented 
worthy casts in opera in English at popular prices 
at the Auditorium on Saturday nights. It did not 
take Campanini long to replace the Saturday English 
operas with foreign ones, as the public’s support of 
opera in English was so poor that a great part of 
the deficit of that year was charged against those 
Saturday night operas sung in English. When the 
foreign language was restored the Saturday night 
operas at popular prices were listened to by audi- 
ences that packed the Auditorium from pit to dome. 
“People in America want opera in English,” said 
Campanini to the writer, “but when we give them 
what they want, they stay at home. Therefore, | 
give them opera in the foreign languages that they 
abuse and they fill the house.” 
manic tlre 

DR. CRANE COMMENDS THE TRAVEL 

CLUB 

An attractive account of the plans and intentions 
of the Music Travel Club of America is made by Dr. 
Frank Crane in a recent issue of the Globe and Com- 
mercial Advertiser. The article, like all of Dr. 
Crane’s is safely copyrighted, so that we may not 
permit ourselves to pass on to our readers the nice 
things Dr, Crane has to say about the opportunities 
offered Americans interested in music by the Travel 
Club, Announcements of the club’s itinerary have 
already appeared in these columns and need not here 
be repeated, and Dr. Crane evidently thinks that such 
personally conducted tours may offer musicians a 
chance to get some music in Europe without over- 
looking anything that might be worth while. Dr. 
Crane thinks there may be some Americans who are 
intelligent enough to wish to combine pleasure with 
study, or at least make pleasure and study synono- 
mous. 

One thing Dr. Crane says will probably amaze a 
gond many of his readers: “from the standpoint of 
culture America is still a colony of Europe.” How 
about it? Do you agree with that? It is rather a 
blow to our self-complacency, coming from such a 
prominent thinker as Dr. Crane. But no doubt there 
is some truth in it. Of course, America has a lot of 
music, but most of it is what is brought over from 
the other side. Were all of that wiped off the slate 
at once, how much would remain? That is the surest 
way to find out how much musical culture we really 
have in America that is our very own. For instance, 
let us suppose that there should be no artists here but 
Americans, no players in our orchestras but Ameri- 
cans, no compositions except the compositions of 
Americans, what sort of a musical season would we 
have? 

Evidently we would suffer most in the field of pro- 
gram making. The artists are here, plenty to make 
a first rate musical season. The orchestra players 
are here. But the operas, the symphonies, the piano 
and violin and vocal music, from which programs 
must be selected even by American artists? Have 
we a sufficient supply? Not yet, evidently, and in 
that sense, at least, America is a colony of Europe. 
It is a good thing, then, to get back to, old Europe 
and mull over the old traditions and romances that 
have made those compositions that are the founda- 
tion of our musical offerings. To visit the places 
where the masters lived, to get some idea of the life 
that inspired their masterpieces, is worth a trip to 
Europe, and should act as a real inspiration to many 
an American. To get this in a safe, sure way, con- 
ducted by musicians who know their way about, who 
know what to look for and where to find it, is an 


inestimable boom. 
- — -@—-- 


“STIMULATING” 


Deems Taylor does us the honor of quoting in the 
World a portion of an editorial, entitled Making 
America Musical, which appeared in our issue of 
March 8. He has the kindness to call it a “stimu- 
lating” article, and adds that “it is not a particularly 
flattering piece but it contains enough truth to be 
rather annoying.” Thanks for the “stimulating.” It 
is not our intention to be annoying, but we do not 
mind, if we succeed also in being stimulating. Con- 
structive criticism generally is annoying. We may 
add that we hope mothers and fathers of the genus 
genius Americanus will take to heart the first line of 
the rhyme that seems to fit: 

Speak roughly to your little boy 
And beat him when he sneezes, 


He only does it to annoy 
Because he knows it teases. 
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WORDS VS. TONE—A CONTRARY VIEW 








THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
(Founded 1838) 


PENNINGTON, NEw JERSEY 
April 5, 1923, 

To the MusicaL Courter: a 

The article in your issue of March 22, entitled Word Vs. 
Tone, is interesting as an educational and literary curiosity, 
and as the author invites a frank and free criticism, I take 
the liberty of sending you these lines for publication al- 
th I am not a member of the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association, 


With reference to making the word more important than 
the tone in voice culture, I clip the following excerpts from 
his lecture as reported in the above mentioned issue. The 
author’s denunciation of bel canto and beautiful tones in 
singing is so strange and unusual, and his condemnation of 
American voices and American singers in general is so 
drastic and so lacking in every semblance of truth that it 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed or unchallenged, and 
I hope that others, like myself, will come forward in defense 
of rea art, American singers and the American vocal 
teacher, . i 


To quote at random: 

_ I have therefore chosen to express some views on a radical reform 
in voice cance, euahaneiag my belief that the word, not the tone, 
must be the leading actor in modern vocal art. 

To begin with, I believe it is time to rebel against old traditions, in 
yoice culture, We must abolish all unprogressive conventionalities. 
be most detrimental of them, in my opinion, is the obsession of 
one, 

The idea of centering all attention and effort in producing perfect 
tones is the preoccupation of the great majority of singers today, yet 
it is a conception which should belong only to the past. Voice culture 
should be freed from this misleading influence which retards the evo- 
lution of the modern art of singing. 

If the acquisition of beautiful tones or a beautiful voice is 
a “misleading influence which retards the evolution of the 
modern art. of singing” why study voice culture at all? 
What is voice culture if not the development of beautiful 
tones? If the art of singing to be modern must be devoid 
of all tonal beauty the necessity for voice culture is entirely 
done away with, it seems to me, and the vocal teacher’s 
occupation is gone, 

The lecturer says he has “chosen to express some views on 
the radical reform in voice culture” and I am sure his 
reform is radical enough, If he finds any who agree with 
him in those views I certainly shall not be among the 
number. 

In the art of the past, however, singing was characterized essentially 
by the formation of beautiful tones, in the perfection of which lay 
also the excellence of style. That was the creed of the famous school 
of bel canto. 

* Then why condemn the bel canto? If a singer has beau- 
tiful tones and excellent style it is to be inferred that other 
qualifications are his also, 

In some cases several singers could at the same time, and to the 
same music, express their love and joy, as well as their jealousy, 
defiance or hate, without offending the common sense of our undis- 
criminating forefathers, just because the listeners were satisfied with 
beautiful melody. That was certainly the age of the decadence of 
singing music, and it was quite natural for singers to have followed 
that conception. 

O tempora! O mores! How we do live and learn, to 
be sure! Although the lecturer gives them credit for 
having “common sense” what a lot of queer people our 
“undiscriminating forefathers” must have been just because 
they were satisfied with beautiful melodies. And then he 
declares: “That was certainly the age of the decadence of 
singing.” Shades of Patti, Gerster, Jenny Lind, Nilsson, 
Tamagno, Campanini, Mario, and a host of others we were 
always taught to believe were great singers! How terribly 
mistaken they all were, both the singers and the listeners, 
just because those artists used the bel canto in their singing 
and loved beautiful melodies and beautiful tones. 

This radical evolution consequently is aiming a death blow at the 
school of bel canto, which in truth has had a deservedly glorious past, 
but which is no longer adapted to modern vocal compositions, 

Poor bel canto! Discarded like an old shoe and relegated 
to the junk heap at last—and by an Italian, too. 

If vocal tones were sufficient to convey our sentiments and thoughts 
by themselves, we could have entire compositions sung on an A or 
but who could endure such empty singing for any length of time? 
Who would recognize such singing as artistic? 

Well, we have to listen to much of that very thing in the 
oratorios and grand operas. Handel’s Messiah contains 
much of that very kind of music, and so do many of 
the Italian grand operas. The Indian Bell Song from 
Lakme is a good example of that type of song, and also 
Chaminade’s Summer. I have never before heard of any 
one objecting to it and I think most people listen to it with 
keen delight and appreciation. 

What, then, is our fear or hesitation in looking toward a new 
orientation for the art of singing? What have we to lose? Must we 
delay our progress and evolution to indulge in an empty and danger- 
ous strug ae tone? The bel canto? But why the bel canto any 
longer? hat has it to do with the deep and intense psychology of 
our generation; with our aspirations for progress; our artistic mani- 
festations? Enrico Caruso violated its traditions. 

I don’t know what bel canto has to do with “the deep and 
intense psychology of our generation” but I do know that 
if a singer doesn’t use it, he won’t get very far in his 
profession. 

With this fact established, let us center our efforts in reforming 
the art of singing on the fundamental principle that the word is the 
leading factor in singing and not the tone. This conception compels us 
to direct our attention to the formation of beautiful works by taking 
care of the roots from which these works take origin—tbe phonetic 
elements, 

Why study singing at all then? Why not go toa school 
of elocution for operatic training? And isn’t it a little 
strange that in the English opera company referred to by 
the lecturer, the one foreigner in the company was the only 
one whose English could be understood ? It is very singular 
how much more some foreigners know about our language 
than we know ourselves. Verily, “There are more things 


in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in thy - 


philosophy.” oo 
i decidedly handicapped in their enunciation by short- 
Prange 4 i talki With their eeaths shut, keeping their throats, 
palates and especially their tongues in permanent tension. . 
The lecturer must indeed be afflicted with an auditory 
nerve of peculiar construction. In my many’ years of ex- 


perience as a vocal teacher I have yet to learn that Ameri- 


cans go about “talking with their mouths shut, keeping 
their throats, palates and especially their tongues in per- 
manent tension.” This is a reflection on American culture 
and good breeding and should not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Well bred people in all climes use well modulated 
voices and I think the culture and good breeding of the 
average rican citizen is quite equal to that of the 
foreigner—if not superior. I am quite sure that no Ameri- 
can teacher would go to a foreign country and tell the 

ople there they did not know how to speak their own 
anguage. 

Thus the American voice production, as a result of these evil in- 
fluences, has been subjected to the gradual deterioration which con- 
stitutes at present the inherited deformed speaking voice, 

I deny that statement flatly! The American speaking 
voice is not a deformed voice. In my fifteen years’ experience 
as a teacher of music in public and private schools, I have 
always found the voices of children and adults pleasant to 
listen to, and every whit as good as the voices of children 
and adults in any foreign country I have ever visited. I 
would like to know the lecturer’s authority for such a drastic 
statement; it is false to the very core and a well bred man 
of sound judgment would never say such a thing to a rep- 
resentative body of American singing teachers. It is un- 
gracious and ungrateful and merits the strongest rebuke 
that can be expressed in words. 

As for singing, the American language rings about defects which 
are more difficult to deal with. 

There is no exaggeration in stating that Americans, in spite of their 
natural gift of beautiful voices, which among women are so abundant 
and their inexhaustible ambition, are more handicapped in the art of 
singing than anyone else, and have consequently produced few good 
singers, as far as proper voice production is concerned, 

I deny that statement also. America has produced a 
great many good singers and among them are some who 
have been the world’s greatest singers. Have we forgotten 
Kellogg, Carey, Emma Eames and the lamented Nordica? 
These singers have sung the greatest music of the greatest 
masters before the greatest audiences in the world, not once 
but many times. If this is not a proof of greatness then 
I would like to know what is. What more is there for any 
one to do? 

The enunciation of American singers, with few exceptions, is tight 
and throaty, so that only with difficulty can their words reach the 


audience. 

I wish to deny this statement emphatically. The style, 
tone production and artistry of the average American 
singer is every whit as good as that of the foreigner, and 
their stage presence and stage deportment is superior to 
that of the foreigner, 

In some opera houses where all operas were sung in English, most 
of the audiences openly expressed their dissatisfaction and refused to 
lend their support. “How can anybody,” they said, “prefer a per- 
formance of Carmen in English, when it is impossible to understand 
what they are singing about?” 

This difficulty might have been remedied if these people 
had supplied themselves with a libretto of the opera. What 
did they go to the opera for—just for the words? When the 
Arditi waltz song or the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet 
and scores of other songs of that style are sung, who cares 
anything about the words? Who cares anything about 
words when listening to the sextet from Lucia or the quartet 
from Rigoletto. It is the beautiful melodies which could 
only be written by a genius and the wonderful execution 
when sung by a fine artist that thrills us with the very joy 
of living and fills us with awe and admiration for the 
super-genius who created the wonderful melodies, and the 
divine voice which put a soul into the music and made those 
melodies live. 

Words are not necessary to the enjoyment of a piano or 
violin solo. A symphony orchestra under the baton of a 
skilful director will paint you a beautiful picture in colors 
of tone and that picture will tell you its own story, but not 
in words—they are not necessary, Music conveys its own 
message in its own way and that way is not always through 
the medium of speech. 

I am reminded of the fact that when Dr. John Henry 
Newman, the author of Lead Kindly Light, was compli- 
mented on the beauty of the hymn he replied, “Yes, but it 
was the tune that gave wings to the words and sent them 
flying around the earth.” And what was it that made that 
wonderful poem, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, so sud- 
denly popular? Nothing else than Liza Lehmann’s musical 
setting which sent the poem flying from one end of the 
English speaking world to the other. 

When our dull minds can grasp the meaning of such 
phrases as “acoustical sounds” and “the orientation of sing- 
ing music,” and when we can accept the lecturer's state- 
ment that “the simple function of speaking is no different 
from that of eating, breathing or walking” we may be 
able to realize our debt of gratitude to the foreigner, who 
though speaking our language imperfectly himself, comes 
over here to teach us how to speak it correctly. And is it 
not a little strange that the foreigner who comes to our 
hospitable shores because, perhaps, of intolerable conditions 
in his own land, should tell us in public that we are deficient 
in one of the strongest evidences of American culture—a 
refined and well modulated speaking voice. 

I deem it unwise to pass unnoticed or unchallenged unjust 
reflections on American manners or the American teacher 
of singing, no matter how unwittingly or ignorantly uttered 
or by whom proclaimed. A lecturer must indeed be suf- 
fering from a paucity of ideas when he distorts his subject 
by making false statements about it and then backing up 
those statements by an undeserved and _injudicious attack 
on our natural vocal talents and intelligence. It is the 
lecturer’s privilege to hold any opinion he likes, on ayy 
subject, in private; but when he, a foreigner, stands up in 
public in the capacity of a public educator and tells a repre- 
sentative body of American singing teachers that we have 
“inherited deformed voices,” “that we go about talking 
with our mouths shut and our throats, palates and tongues 
in permanent tension” that “the enunciation of American 
singers, with few exceptions, is tight and throaty, and 
“that we have produced few g singers,” he reflects 
upon our intelligence and culture, and challenges not only 
our criticism but ‘our patriotism -4as “well. Therefore, in 
defense of the American singer and. American singing 
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teacher, I am compelled to take issue with the gentleman 
in question and deny those statements in toto. 

Voice culture at present is based only on vague traditions or per- 

sonal views and impressions. No standardlaed principles exist. 
_ This may be true of the lecturer's own method of teach- 
ing and doubtless is as he makes the statement himself and 
they are his own words, but it is not true of the capable 
American vocal teacher whose method is based on scientific 
natural laws. The method of the competent vocal teacher 
is based on scientific principles, modified in some cases to 
suit the individual voice, but demonstrated and proved cor- 
rect every day in his studio, The development of the voice 
in volume, quality, flexibility, range and ease of production 
is positive proof that the method is correct and that it 
will bear investigation. Standardized principles do exist in 
the studio of the capable American vocal teacher, but 
“vague traditions and impressions” find no place of abode 
within the walls of that sanctuary. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

At any rate, if some benefit, however slight, results from my at- 
tempt at this reform, and future singers thereby gain more possibilities 
in their careers, I shall consider it a great accomplishment for voice 
culture inasmuch as it will establish the truth that the word, not the 
tone, is the leading factor in modern yocal art, 

So that’s it! At last we have found the correct vocal 
method; the word’s the thing and hang the man who tries 
to sing. All hail, ye voiceless singers! Away with bel 
canto and beautiful tones! Just let your words come “trip- 
pingly off the tongue” and you will all be ready for the 
grand opera stage in no time at all, So easy! 

Of the making of vocal methods there is no end, and 
we hear of new ones every day. We hear of different 
methods of breathing and many different theories concern- 
ing the registers of the voice but never, never until now 
have I heard our beloved bel canto decried, derided, be- 
littled and reviled; yea, despised and rejected of men, thrown 
into the discard there to remain in innocuous disuetude until 
it disintegrates and passes off into vacuous oblivion. 

Alas! how the mighty have fallen! Tell it not in Gath 
nor whisper it in the streets of Askalon, lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoice and the makers of the modern 
vocal art laugh us to scorn. 

_ Poor bel canto! How many crimes have been committed 
in thy name? How many times and oft on the Rialto has 
thy name been taken in yain? Nevertheless, with my 
trusty sword will 1 defend thee and none shall harm thee 
unless they first pass over my dead body, Around thy 
sacred form | draw the awful circle of our sacred calling; 
set but a foot within that holy ground and on thy head, 
yea, though it wore a crown | launch the curse of all the 
great ones of the past—long since gone, but not forgotten. 
(Signed) Cart Fapran. 


Grand Opera Society President Protests 


Politely 
To the Musicat Courter: 

In the March 15 issue of your paper I notice the cavalier 
remark of Mme. von Klenner (president of the National 
Opera Club) regarding the Grand Opera Society of New 
York, of which I have the honor to be the founder and 
president. We do not deny that our rehearsals are full of 
“the sweetness of sugar and richness of cream,” I plead 
guilty of being very fond of ice cream and cake myself, and 
we do occasionally indulge, and even dance once a week 
after rehearsal—but we also have good solid food for: the 
mind and never allow pleasure to interfere with the work 
in hand. But “too much work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” and what applies to the individual applies equally 
to an organization. It is because the Grand Opera Society 
has learned the wisdom of this maxim, that it has flourished. 
What other organization, at the end of three years, can 
boast of more than fifty performances of grand opera, all 
given in English and at popular prices? This, in com- 
parison with the older organization's one performance and 
an occasional scene from opera—in a foreign tongue, if | 
am correctly informed—speaks for itself. Who will deny 
us the’ privilege of waving our caps and shouting, “We are 
for opera in English, American opera preferred, and at 
popular prices,” 

Are we not entitled to ice cream and cake, after four long 
rehearsals each week, and who knows but this very so- 
ciability may not cheer some lonely heart in this great city? 

We have singers and students from all parts of the coun- 
try, who come to New York to study or to seek a career, and 
who join our society to take advantage of the opportunities 
it affords them, and which can scarcely be found elsewhere 
without paying a large fee, or going to the smaller cities of 
Europe for routine and experience. 

We regret Mme. von Klenner’s misinformed statement, 
especially as it will get such wide publicity throughout the 
medium of so popular a paper as the Musrcat Courter 
as it may create a wrong impression. We will welcome 
Mme. von Klenner or any members of her club, at any 
time, to see just how hard we really do work, and to sample 
our ice cream and cake, which we guarantee home-made, 
pure, and strictly American, and we promise to satisfy any 
connoisseur of the culinary art. 

When may we have the honor of your company again? 

W € are giving a complete performance of Tales of Hof- 
man in the Auditorium of Wadleigh High School, on April 
26, with a cast of eighteen people and full chorus. 

With kind regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ziceu#a Barnes Woon, 


Our Stand Commended 


[The following letter addressed to the Musica. Courter 
by Harold L. Butler, Dean of the School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Kansas, requires no comment. THE 
Eprror. | 
To the Musicat Courier 
_ My compliments to you on your support of American artists, The 
University of Kansas Concert Course of eight conceria has engaged 
the following artists this year—they were not engaged because they 
are Americans, but because they are genuine artists: Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Albert Spalding, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, Frieda Hempel 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Middleton, two concerts by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, F ° 

Although we are paying approximately twenty per cent more this 
year to the artists and organizations of our course, the course is 
financially successful, With such an array of artists the musical suc 
ony of Ge = is - foregone conclusion, 

it indest regards and best wi i 
PPh eve) pay en shes for the continued prosperity 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) H. L. Butter, Dean, 
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TEACHERS AND FEDERATED CLUBS 
JOIN IN THREE DAY SESSION, APRIL 


3, 4 AND 5 


Masonic Temple the Scene of a Brilliant Assemblage—Many Notable Speakers Present 


Zanesville, Ohio, April 7.—The beautiful decorations, the 
smart gowns of the women, the inspiring talks and uplifting 


music combined to make the banquet given Tuesday evening 
Music 


by the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs and the 
leachers’ Association one of the most delightful events ever 
given in this city. The tables which were placed in the 


ballroom of the Masonic Temple, were very attractive, and 
a delicious menu was served. William M. Bateman, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and of the First National 
Bank, who was presented by Prof. E. H. F. Weis, presided. 

Despite the fact that two of the speakers, Dr. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley and Ella May Smith, were unable to fill their 
engagements, the program was of unusual interest. Dr 
Kelley is now enroute to Europe, and Mrs. Smith is con- 
fined to her home in Columbus by illness. 

The first address of the evening was delivered by J. H. 
human, business manager of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, who stressed the fact that a teacher must be a student, 
that there is no standing still in music. “If you want the 
title of a musician,” he declared, “you must go on and on.’ 
‘The sphere of music,” he added, “is limited only by the 
universe itself,’ 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of Akron, a former president of 
the National Federation, who is now at the head of the 
finance department of the Ohio Federation, called attentica 
to the many interesting events in connection with the bien- 
nial meeting of y national organization which is to he 
held at Asheville, N. C. She spoke of the universal language 
of music, and stressed the importance of the junior club 
movement 

Appresses Prove INTERESTING. 

According to T. T. Frankenberg of Columbus, the third 
speaker, the newspapers of Ohio have donated 24,000 lines 
to the State Music Memory Contest which is equivalent to 
a contribution of $12,000 cash. He said that a newspape: 
has only two things for sale—its white space and its circu 
lation—and when it contributes space it practically contributes 
cash, He praised the Zanesville Publishing Company for 
its generosity in donating space for this contest. Mr 
Frankenberg’s subject, “The Relation of the Press to Music,” 
was ably discussed the speaker going so far as to take a 
text from Luke “Between us and you there is a great gulf 
In describing the difference between a journalist 
Frankenberg said that the former is a 
hour, of the minute, accurate about 


fixed,” ete 
and a musician Mr, 
man of the day, of the 





MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, 
President of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. 


musician is more or less hazy 
about these things and his work is one of much greater 
permanence. “Newspapers,” said Mr. Frankenberg, “cannot 
ignore anything of general interest; hence they must have 
something of a musical nature in their columns.” 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, brought greetings, regrets and grati- 
tude from her distinguished husband and gave a very clever 
talk on the trials of symphony writing. Attorney H. F. 
Buker in an eloquent talk, expressed his appreciation of the 
Thursday Matinee Music Club, and Arthur L. Bowers, man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce, told what it means to 
Zanesville to have this splendid convention. 

In the absence of the string quartet from the Cincinnati 
College of Music, vocal numbers were given by Mrs. Burk- 
hart, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and Miss 


dates and names while the 


Houston, of the Cincinnati College of Music, with Miss 
Williams at the piano, Each gave a group of songs so 
effectively that they were recalled again and again. 

Through the reports it was learned that Ohio has the 
largest number of members in the National Federation, and 
that the Thursday Matinee Club is largely represented at 
the convention. That Ohio music clubs are growing in 
number is demonstrated through the report of no fewer than 
thirty new clubs, including the juniors. 

ter the speakers at the afternoon session were Mayor 
c Slater; Ora Delpha Lane, president of the Thursday 
aines Music Club and first vice- president of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Music Association, and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, president of the Ohio Federation. 

Boarp MEETING. 

At the board meeting, which preceded the formal o 
ing of the convention, a committee composed of Mrs. Tim- 
berman, Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Krebs, was named to make 
suggestions for changes. At this meeting eighteen depart- 
ments were represented. 

Noon LuNCHEON. 

A delightful informality pervaded the noonday luncheon 
Tuesday, which was served at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, with Mrs. G, H. Geist in charge. Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley presided, and presented Ora Delpha Lane, who 
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gave brief greetings from the Thursday Matinee Music Club, 
and Prof. E. H. F. Weis, president of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association, who gave greetings from that orgam- 
zation. 

The informal talk by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Stan- 
Hywet Hall, Akren, who is at the head of the finance 
department, was the joy of the repast. She described in 
her own inimitable manner the visit of de Pachmann, the 
celebrated pianist, to her home, when he gave a recital in 
Akron a few years ago. This distinguished musician had 
all the eccentricities of the artist plus the temperament of 
the French, and the combination was interesting and 
refreshing. 

The chief speaker at the noon hour was J. R. Alexander, 
who extended a gracious welcome to the delegates and lauded 
Mrs. Lane for her qualities of leadership. Mr. Alexander 
declared that musicians are outstanding figures in all kinds 
of “uplift,” and that their influence is far reaching. He 
deplored the greed of peace which followed the war and 
threw this country into so great a state of unrest, and con- 
gratulated the musicians on bringing harmony and not dis- 
cord to their convention. 

Abert SPALDING PLEASES AUDIENCE, 

The presence of the members of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs and the Music Teachers’ Association proved 
an inspiration to Albert Spalding, violin virtuoso, who 
gave one of the finest programs ever heard in this city, 
Wednesday evening, at the high school auditorium. The 
program, which represented almost every school of violin 
literature, was given in the fashion that has made the 
achievements of this splendid artist a source of pride and 
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pleasure to his fellow countrymen. Mr. Spalding is noi 
one of those artists who reserves his best programs and 
best performances for the larger cities only. His program 
was identical with the one which he gave recently, with 
tremendous success, in New York, and his presentation of 
it contributes a bright page to Zanesville’s musical history. 
In all his numbers Mr. Spalding was accompanied brilliantly 
by Andre Benoist, not only an able co-operator with Mr 
Spalding, but also a fine pianist in his own right. Two fine 
compositions, Corelli’s Lo Follia, arranged by Mr. Spalding, 
and Veracini’s Siciliano, transcribed by Salmond, opened the 
program. Mr. Spalding’s smooth and deeply musical playing 
of those numbers may have blinded some of his hearers to 
the fact that they are full of extraordinary technical diff- 
culties. But Mr. Spalding is an artist who declines to 





FE. H, F. WBHIS, 
President of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 


Association. 


exploit his amazing dexterity. He is, above all, a musician, 
and he played these taxing compositions in a manner that 
transcended mechanics and stressed their musical values 
The Mozart concerto in D, which followed, was a flowing 
exposition of a great work, and Mr. Benoist’s performance 
of the piano part was on a par with the violinist’s beautiful 
work, César Franck’s sonata in A major showed that Mr, 
Spalding is also an ensemble nlayer of rare ability. The 
co-ordination of the violin and piano in this masterwork 
was exquisite. Again, technic was to be taken for granted. 
It was all music of the highest order, played by two wortliy 
interpreters. An interesting feature of the closing group 
was a series of transcriptions by Mr. Spalding, including 
Schubert’s Hark, Hark, the Lark, two Chopin waltzes and 
Weber’s Rondo Brillant. Mr. Spalding’s playing of them 
was magnificent. They are valuable contributions to violin 
literature and worthy of an artist of Mr. Spalding’s caliber. 
Needless to say, Mr. Spalding’s work aroused unbounded 
enthusiasm and he responded with several encores, which 
prolonged the concert to the great pleasure of the audience. 
Contest WINNERS. 

The contest for young professionals, conducted Wednes- 
day morning, was one of the most thrilling events of the 
convention. There were twenty-six contestants and five 
winners, Announcement of the names of the successful 
ones was made following the luncheon at the Central Pies- 
byterian Church. Cincinnati carried off the two voice prizes, 
which were won by Emma Seebaum and Emil Rosen. Th. 
violin prize was awarded Alma Borneman, of Columbus, and 
the piano winners were Willard Rhodes of Springfield and 
Marjorie Meyer of Cleveland. The contests were very close, 
the playing of each contestant being above the average. The 
winners in Wednesday’s contest will compete with the other 
winners of the district at a meeting to be held in Toledo 
May 2 and 3, and the winners there will compete for national 
awards at the biennial convention to be held in June in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Noon LuncHEON, WEDNESDAY. 

Congratulatory telegrams from other States and from the 
National Federation president were read by Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, at he noonday luncheon at the Central 
Presbyterian hurch. Finances were discussed by Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling, and a resolution was adopted t, 
increase the annual dues. 

Mary W. Meaciey Exectep Heap or tHe State M, T. A. 

Mary Willing’ Meagley of Toledo was elected president 
of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association at the annual busi- 
ness meeting held late Thursday afternoon at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Lionel Reed, also of Toledo, was chosen 
first vice-president and Arthur Heacock, of Oberlin, was 
elected second vice-president. The secretary-treasurer will 
be appointed by the new chairman. Toledo was unanimous!y 
chosen as the next meeting place. It is customary to choose 
the president and vice-president from the city where the 
next convention is to be held, and the election Thursda 
conformed to the policy of the club in this matter. Prof 

. H. F. Weis of New Concord and Ora Delpha Lane of 
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this city are the retiring president and first vice-president. 
Directors were named as follows: E. H. F. Weis, Clara 
Turpin Grimes of Dayton and Ella May Smith of Columbus. 
The Federation of Music Clubs elects biennially, and this 
will take place at the Toledo meeting. The holdover officers 
are: scapes | Mrs, Edgar Stillman Kelley; eee ta? 
dents, Mrs. C. B. Klingensmith, Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread 
and Mrs. Andrew Timberman; recording secretary, Mrs. 
D. W. Evans; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Wade Mc- 
Millan; treasurer, Alice Sage. 

The resolution committee in its report extended thanks 
to the Chamber of Commerce for the hospitality of the city, 
to the Thursday Matinee Music Club for the splendid con- 
certs given and to the Central Presbyterian Church for 
social features provided. 

By motion, Nelle I. Sharpe, State supervisor of music, 
was endorsed and the support of the organization pledged. 

The advisability of extending the convention from three 
days to five days was discussed, with the preponderance of 
opinion in favor of the extension, thereby giving two whole 
days to the Federation, one day to the contests and two days 
to the music teachers. It was recommended that the banquet 
and a reception be planned for the evening of Contest Day. 

The nominating committee was composed of Harry Wilson 
Proctor, Dayton; Mrs. Zula Burkholter, Toledo, and Prof. 
Upton, of Oberlin. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon was the presenta- 
tion of a program of chamber music by the Capital Uni- 
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versity Trio, composed of Dana Strothers, violin; W. M. 
Wells, cello, and Lelia Brown Glenn, piano. 


Curapusso REcITAL. 


What the audience lacked in numbers at the Chiapusso 
recital, Thursday evening at the high school auditorium, 
it made up in enthusiasm. Despite the generous distribu- 
tion of tickets by the Matinee Music Club, through Mrs. 
Lane, the audience was one of the smallest of the season. 
The greater number of musicians who were here for the 
convention left for their homes late Thursday afternoon. 
Chiapusso’s program was all-embracing inasmuch as ii 
included the classical, technical, dynamic, poetical and 
romantic selections of pianoforte literature. The symphonic 
etudes of Schumann opened the concert. With Chiapusso 
the composer is first, and the artist the medium through 
which the exact message of the writer is given. The etudes 
were played with broad tonal variety and rare style. The 
Invitation to the Dance, Weber-Tausig, was played charm- 
ingly. Chopin, as expressed through Chiapusso, is romantic 
and dramatic, but not sentimental. The Chopin etudes were 
given with sweeping dexterity. As for the moderns, there 
were Ravel, Albeniz, Reynaldo Hahn and MacDowell. It 
would be difficult to imagine any symphony orchestra reach- 
ing a greater height in dynamics than Chiapusso did in his 
closing number, the Tannhduser overture, Wagner-Liszt. 
The Chiapusso concert was the closing number of entertain- 
ments put on for the convention. B. G, 





ENTHUSIASM MARKS CLOSING WEEK 
OF GERMAN OPERA SEASON IN BOSTON 


Boston, April 15—The second and last week of the Ger- 
man opera season at the Boston Opera House witnessed the 
customary increase in numbers and enthusiasm of audiences 
that always attends an operatic season in this city, For 
this final week the performance of Siegfried on Wednes- 
day afternoon and Gotterdammerung on Saturday after- 
noon completed the Ring cycle, maiftaining the high stand- 
ards—vocal, histrionic, orchestral and scenic—so well estab- 
lished with Rheingold and Die Walkiire the previous week. 
These last named operas were repeated during the week, 
Rheingold being given on Wednesday evening, and Die 
Walktire on Thursday evening. Other repetitions were 
Tannhauser for Monday evening, the Meistersinger for 
Tuesday, and Lohengrin for Friday. The week was 
brought to a-close on Saturday evening by Beethoven's 
operatic masterpiece, Fidelio, heard and seen for the first 
time in a generation in this city. The leading singers and 
conductors were recipients of ovations throughout the week, 
the enthusiasm auguring well for a return of the company 
next year. The operas and casts for the week were as 
follows: 

Monday, April 9 (at 7:30)—Tannhduser, with Messrs, 
Schorr, Ki mis, Mmes. Seinemeyer and Lorentz-Héllischer. 
tor: Mr, Knock. 

Tuesday, April 10—Die Meistersinger, with Messrs. Lattermann, 
Hutt, pe hn 5 Kipnis, Zador, Ziegler; Mmes. Réseler and Bassth. 
Conductor: Mr. Moericke. 

Wednesday afternoon, April 11 — Siegfried, with Messrs. Knote, 
Spotes,, Scherr, Zador; Mmes. Alsen and Metzger. Conductor: Mr. 

‘Wednesday evening, April 11—Das Rheingold, with Messrs. Schorr, 
Schwarz, Zador; Mmes. Bassth and Metzger. Conductor: Mr. Moe- 


Knote, 
Conduc- 


ricke. 

Thursday, April 12—-Die Walkiire, with Messrs. Knote, Schorr; 
Mmes. Alsen, Réseler, Metzger. Conductor: Mr, Moericke. 

Friday, April 13—Lohengrin, with Messrs. Hutt, Lattermann, Kip- 
i Seinemeyer and Lorentz-Héllischer, Conductor: Mr. 


nis; mes, 
Knoch. ; a 4 ; 

Saturday afternoon, + 14 — Gétterdimmerung, with Messrs. 
Knote, Kipnis, Ziegler, Zador; Mmes. Lorentz-Hdéllischer, Metzger 
and Wahler. Conductor: Mr. .Moericke. 


Saturday evening, i 14—Beethoven’s Fidelio, with Messrs. Hutt, 
Lattermann, Kipnis; Mmes, Alsen and Appel. Conductor: Mr. Moe- 
ricke. 

Jaccuta Re-ENGAGED AS Boston SymPHoNy “Pops” 

ConpbuctTor. 

Agide Jacchia, the admirable Italian conductor, has been 
re-engaged for an additional two years as conductor of the 
“Pops,” the celebrated series of spring and summer concerts 
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AGIDE JACCHIA 


iven by eighty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ee Symphony Hall annually. Mr. Jacchia has directed these 
concerts for the past five years, his qualities as conductor 
and program-maker winning him extraordinary critical praise 
and widespread popularity. THis year’s concerts will begin 
Monday evening, May 7, and a banner season is predicted. 

Tuomas AND NyirecyHazi PLease 1N Jornt CONCERT. 

John Charles Thomas, the popular baritone, and Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, the brilliant Hungarian pianist, divided a pro- 


gram last Sunday evening, in Symphony Hall. Mr, Thomas 
sang these numbers: Aria from Zaza, Leoncavallo; Eri tu, 
from The Masked Ball, Verdi; L’Heure Silencieuse, Victor 
Staub; Mignonne, Pierne; Me suis mise en danse (old 
French melody), arranged by Bax; Requiem du Cceur, 
Pessard; The Crying of Waters, Campbell-Tipton; Trees, 
Frank Tours; Uncle Rome, Homer; Nocturne, Pearl Cur- 
ran, and Nichavo (Nothing Matters), Mana-Zucca. Mr. 
Nyiregyhazi played these pieces: Fantasia and Fugue, Liszt; 

D. 1620, MacDowell; Erlking, Schubert-Liszt; rondo in 
A minor, Mozart; Viennoise, Godowsky; Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2, Liszt. 

he rich, warm voice of Mr. Thomas, together with his 
skill and taste as a singer, again gave pleasure. He sang 
the familiar aria from The Masked Ball with commend- 
able sense of its dramatic import and without any sacrifice of 
musical values. The charming old French melody arranged 
by Bax proved an effective number, as did a delightful folk 
song, presumably of Neapolitan origin, which he added as 
an encore (the name of this last piece would interest us). 
Mr. Nyiregyhazi plays with tremendous energy and abound- 
ing vitality. His technic is of the virtuoso nature, and -he 
is most interesting in music of broad sweep and rhapsodic 
character. Both artists were cordially received by an audi- 
ence of fair size, and encores were numerous. 

AsuLey Pettis Rereats Success. 

Ashley Pettis returned to Boston for a piano recital 
Friday evening, April 6, in Steinert Hall. Mr. Pettis 
played these pieces: rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1, Brahms; 
Davidsbundlertanze, Schumann; nocturne, op. 48, No. 1, 
Scherzo, op. 31, Chopin; Mirror, Ashley Pettis; Barcarolle, 
Mary Carr Moore and Prelude Chorale and Fugue, Franek. 

Mr. Pettis renewed and strengthened the excellent im- 
pression that he made at his first appearance in this city 
last season. His technic is not only adequate; it can also 
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be brilliant when brilliance is required.. He has a fine 
sense of rhythm and a feeling for the melodic line, qualities 
which contribute to his pleasurably musical interpretations. 
He was warmly applauded by a keenly appreciative audi- 
ence. 


Gaprttowitscnw Gives Great PLeAsure IN CHOPIN 
REcITAL. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, gave one of the miost de- 
lightful recitals of the season Sunday afternoon, April 8, 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Gabrilowitsch devoted his whole 
program to Chopin, playing these pieces; etude, E major; 
valse, A minor; valse, A flat major; sonata, B flat minor; 
twelve preludes, op. 28; mazurka, B minor; nocturne, B 
flat major, and scherzo, op. 20. 

Happily Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s duties as conductor of the 
Detroit Sym hony Orchestra have not impaired his un- 
common qualities as pianist, musician, artist. He remains 
for us one of the very greatest pianists—an interpreter of 
unlimited technical resource, of surpassing musical sensi- 
tiveness, of refined style and poetic eloquence. Not even 
the ex-Premier of Poland could have yielded more un 
alloyed pleasure in an all-Chopin program as Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch gave his highly enthusiastic audience at last Sun- 
day’s concert. Indeed, it was easily one of the memorable 
events of this musical season. f 1% > 





De Pachmann’s First Appearances 


Booking for the farewell tour of Vladimir De Pachmann 
are in tremendous demand and many cities are planning to 
feature this great artist on their courses. De Pachmann’s 
first New York recital will be at Carnegie Hall, October 
10. He appears at the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, October 
14; Symphony Hall, Boston, October 21, and Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, October 24. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Second Transcontinental 
Tour 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris 


Now Booking for Next 
Season 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi, 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City 
and 
West of the Mississippi and Canada 
BERNARD LABERGE 
70 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
















Season 1923-’24 
OPERA RECITALS 


CHARLOTTE LUND 


SOPRANO 


N. VAL PEAVEY 


Pianist and Baritone 





(Assisting Artist) 


A Musical Offering of Rare Educational 
and Artistic Value 


with running comments on composer, librettist, themes, etc. 


LIST OF OPERAS: 


Lohengrin 
Tannhauser 


La Boheme 


Mona Lisa 
Louise 
Manon 
Faust 


Carmen Tosca 


Anima L’ Allegra 


Madama Butterfly 

I Pagliacci 
Cavalleria Rusticana 
Aida 


L’amore de Tre Re 


PARSIFAL 
The Ring of the Nibelungen, and others 





New England Representative: 
Dixey Concert Direction, 
513 Pierce Bidg., 
Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 





New York Representative: 
Olga Benham, 
257 West 86th St., New York, 
Telephone 5910 Schuyler 
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MINNEAPOLIS NEWS 


Excet.ent Concerts Unper WALTeR’s Baton. | 

Minneapolis, Minn. April 10.—Bruno Walter, the dis- 
tinguished guest conductor of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth symphony concerts and the twentieth and twenty- 
second “Pop” concerts, not only confirmed the fine impres- 
sion which he made on his first appearance but elicited 
greater demonstrations of ——e and enthusiasm with 
each succeeding appearance. For the thirteenth 1g peo 
concert he presented Haydn's symphony No. 12, in B flat 
major; Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream overture 
and the overture Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet, by Tschai- 
kowsky. Ignaz Friedman was the soloist, and performed 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise and Liszt's con- 
certo No. 1 in E flat major. : 

The twentieth popular concert consisted of one of Mozart's 
less known but nevertheless most delightful symphonies, 
No. 35, in D major. The rendition brought spontaneous 
response from the audience. Two Wagner numbers, the 
Faust overture, the Siegfried Idy] and Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, Will Eulenspiegel, completed the program. 

The fourteenth symphony concert had as its principal 
number Beethoven’s symphony, No. 8, the other orchestral 
numbers being the Strauss Don Juan poem and Wagner’s 
Rienzi overture. Helen Stanley added to the enjoyment 
of the evening with a fine rendition of Beethoven's scene 
and aria Ah, Perfido, and two songs by Wagner, Tratime 
und Schmerzen. To these latter Bruno Walter played fine 
piano accompaniments, 

The twenty-second “Pop” concert included Haydn's sym- 
phony No. 9, in C minor; entr’acte and ballet music, from 
Schubert's Rosamunde, and Beethoven’s Leonore overture, 
No. 3. Raymond Havens played the Schumann piano con- 
certo in a highly finished and poetical manner. A strongly 
contributing factor to the enjoyment of the concerto was 
Mr. Walter’s accompaniment. He has certainly won the 
admiration and gratitude of all who were privileged to be 
among the audience during his short visit in Minneapolis. 

The twenty-first “Pop” concert, March 18, was conducted 
by Hugh C. M. Ross, who has won distinction as conductor 
of the Winnipeg Male Choir, The concert consisted of 
Elgar's Pomp and Circumstance, the Borodin symphony 
No. 2, in B minor, and Butterworth’s rhapsody, A Shrop- 
shire Lad. The program closed with Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 2, in D major. 

Concert Courses CLose, 

Two of the principal concert courses were brought to a 
close during the same week. The last concert in the 
University concert course took place March 19, at the Uni- 
versity armory. Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were hugely 
enjoyed in one of their unique programs. They had to 
respond to many encores. On March 21 Kreisler appeared 
as the final attraction in Richard Horgan’s Master Artists’ 
Course, 

DenisHAWN Dancers APPEAR. 

Charming entertainment was had from the Ruth St. 
Denis-Ted Shawn program of dances which opened at the 
Metropolitan Theater, March 22, for four nights. Ancient 
mythologies and religions, remote and barbaric countries 
and the music of the masters were utilized for what variety 
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and color they might yield. Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn 
are admirably supported by their company of Denishawn 
dancers. 

Sorority Benerir Enjoyven. 

Mu Epsilon chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, national honorary 
musical sorority, presented the Chicago pianist and peda- 
gogue, Glenn Dillard Gunn, in recital, March 22. An excel- 
lent program, consisting in its first part of two Bach-Busoni 
Choral Preludes and the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 2; 
in its second part of the prelude, fugue and variations by 
Franck-Bauer and works by Debussy, Carpenter and Liszt ; 
and in its third part of a finely proportioned Chopin group, 
was played in Mr. Gunn’s searching and scholarly manner 
and greatly enjoyed by the large audience. The recital was 
a Mu Phi Epsilon scholarship benefit, and the chapter 
deserves great credit for its initiative and altruism. 

Cuitp Pianists’ SixtH ANNUAL CONCERT. 


Agnes Louise and Elmer Gustav Schoettle gave their 
sixth annual recital, March 20, at MacPhail opera recital 
hall. As these two pianists are only ten and twelve years 
old, respectively, the record of a sixth annual recital is 
somewhat unique. The annual appearances of these children 
have become an integral part of the music life of Minne- 
apolis and are looked forward to from year to year by many 
friends. On this last program each played a sonata by 
Beethoven, while Louise Schoettle added a group consisting 
of the Solfeggietto and Allegro di Molto, by Ph. Em. Bach; 
Etude Melodique, by Raff; Valse in E minor, by Chopin, and 
Grieg’s Butterfly. Elmer Schoettle added a group consist- 
ing of Bach's prelude and fugue in C sharp major; Rain- 
drop prelude, Chopin; Rondo Capriccioso and Spinning 
Song, Mendelssohn. They. united in two numbers for 
two pianos: Gigue in D minor, by Haessler-Riemann, and 
rondo in E minor, by Gurlitt. The ensemble was unusually 
good, One of the most interested spectators in the audience 
was Bruno Walter. He, like Walter Damrosch, who had 
heard the children at a previous occasion, was deeply 
impressed with their talent, and promised active co-operation. 

7. J). 


Estelle A. Sparks Studio Notes 


Estelle A. Sparks, dramatic soprano, was a guest artist 
at a recent Sunday afternoon musicale at the home of 
Frank Seymour Hastings, Brooklyn, N. Y., where she will 
again be heard in the near future. Harold J. Bray, lyric 
tenor, an artist-pupil of Miss Sparks, has left the Flushing 
Congregational urch to accept a position as soloist at 
the Twelfth Street Reformed Church, Brooklyn. Lilian 
Hallock, soprano, was the assisting soloist at the high school 
concert in Ridgefield, Conn., recently, given under the direc- 
tion of Charles Wade Walker, when she scored a distinct 
success, as attested by the Danbury, Conn., papers. Rose 
Accurso, soprano, was the soloist at the March meeting of 
the Vandervere Park Mothers’ Association, Brooklyn, sing- 
ing five numbers with brilliancy and charm; she sang in 
Spanish, Italian and English with impeccable diction, and 
was received with enthusiasm. 

Most of Miss Sparks’ pupils are doing professional work, 
or studying toward that end. Her new studio, at 156 West 
llth Street (Greenwich Village), is a beehive of activity. 
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Mozart Society Sixth Musicale, Luncheon, 
Picture and Dance 


The sixth and last eine musicale, luncheon, motion 
pictures (Grumpy and The Glimpses of the Moon) of the 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder 
and president, took place April 7, grand ballroom, Hotel 
Astor. Michael Mischakoff, violinist, opened the program 
with a movement from the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor, 
being appreciated in this, and winning yet greater applause 
for his beautiful playing of pieces by Scott, Cui, and the 
Mozart-Kreisler rondo. Playing the well-known Dvorak 
Humoresque with muted strings and sweet tone, he made 
a special hit with this. Editha Fleisher, coloratura soprano, 
won rounds of applause for her brilliant singing of the 
Laughing Song from Die Fledermaus, in which her high 
C’s, staccato and general spontaneous facility were notable. 
Songs by Reger and Strauss, sung in German (notably 
distinct was her enunciation), with encores, followed her 
appearances. Greek Evans, baritone of stage routine, sang 
Vision Fugitive from Herodiade, with fine cantilena, and 
was later heard in a song by Lohr and Damrosch’s Danny 
Deever; he closed with The Two Grenadiers, and in all 
this sang with manly style and sonority. Mr. Spross played 
accompaniments of highest artistic finish. 

Announcement of importance by President McConnell 
included her statement that 433 members had paid in full 
for next season, thirty-six choral members included; her 
reading of all of these names, constituting what is known 
as the president's summer happiness committee; welcoming 
of the return of Mesdames Owen J. McWilliams and Mat- 
thew J. O’Neiil; mention of the religious service of the 
society at the West End Presbyterian Church, April 8, and 
special attention called to the annual springtime festival 
and breakfast in pastels, Saturday, May 5. 


William Simmons Has Busy Good Friday 


William Simmons, well known baritone, was heard in 
Stainer’s Crucifixion, on Good Friday, as soloist at four 
prominent churches in New York. He sang at the Brick 
Church, Clarence Dickinson, organist; at All Angels’ 
Church, Harry Woodstock, organist; at the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church (known as John D. Rockefeller’s Church), 
Harold Milligan, organist, and the West End Collegiate 
Church, Henry Hall Duncklee, organist. 

On April 10 Mr. Simmons was scheduled to give a re- 
cital at Columbia University and the following day to 
appear at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Casella’s a Most Musical Performance 


Following Alfredo Casella’s recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Mass., on March 17, H. T. Parker in the Transcript stated 
“From end to end of his program more felicitous playing 
than Mr. Casella’s was hard to imagine.” “A more musical 
performance,” was one of the phrases in Philip Hale’s 
review in the Herald, and the critic of the Globe is of the 
opinion that “He is one of the most scholarly and unpre- 
tentious of musicians.” The critic of the Christian Science 
Monitor said: “Mr. Casella is one of the most striking and 
outstanding figures in the present day world of music.” 





“ELSA ALSEN’S 
PROVES FINE IMPERSONATION.” 


Comments of Boston Critics: 
MME. ALSEN IS A SPLENDID ISOLDE ness. There were many felicitous details and 


If Mme. Alsen suggested only faintly the 
heroic side of the elemental Irish princess, the 
woman of grace and majesty whose very rages 
that shook the earth were not without their 
grandeur, she set forth with power an angry 
woman who loved with violence; she had her 
tender moments, too. Possessed of a splendid 
voice which she uses well, she sang beautifully. 
Interesting she always was, and never dull.— 
Boston Herald, April 6, 1923. 


Mme, Elsa Alsen’s Isolde of the first act was 
in many respects a memorable impersonation. She 
has a voice fully adequate to the demands of 
the role, and she used this voice with rare dis- 
cretion as well as dramatic fire in the scenes 
with Brangaene and Tristan. As comparatively 
few Wagnerian singers, particularly of the Ger- 
man school appear to realize, Wagner wrote 
passages of mysterious pianissimo as well as 
the fortissimo proclamation that must ride over 
and through the climaxes of the orchestra. 

He wrote text of the most tic quality in 
this first act of Tristan, and Mme. Alsen’s de- 
livery of the passages in which Brangaene is 
finally bidden prepare the draught of death and 
summon Tristan to his doom had a rare and 
fateful beauty. This first act of Mme. Alsen’s 
was one to remember and learn from.—Boston 
Post, April 6, 1923. 


ELSA ALSEN’S ISOLDE PROVES FINE 
IMPERSONATION 


Elsa Alsen is vocally the most notable member 
of this company. She has a very fine dramatic 
soprano voice, powerful, yet not lacking in sweet- 


almost no flaws in her singing of what is per- 
haps the most difficult of operatic roles. Her 
“Liebestod” recreated the familiar music by show- 
ing the necessity of the voice part that so many 
people regard as superfluous. Her acting was 
capable, but not as remarkable as her singing. 
—Boston Globe, April 6, 1923. 


In Miss Alsen, no mean Isolde stood upon a 
stage whereon a Lehmann, a Fremstad, even 
a Ternina had familiarly and memorably pre- 
ceded her. 

In her speech of song, the actress summons 
and defines her Isolde; through that speech flows 
Isolde’s thought and mood and deed and pas- 
sion. Miss Alsen is singer of the new German 
generation. Her voice is large, rich, warm and 
lustrous, well conducted, well controlled, obedi- 
ent to every impulse of the singer. 

Ever Miss Alsen’s tones were as mitror to 
Wagner’s verse; since clarity, suppleness, color 
of diction is the universal possession of these 
German singers. Ever her speech of song seemed 
Isolde’s impulse of the instant into tones by Wag- 
ner conveyed. She projected, she sustained 
moods and passions until they poured from the 
stage into a flooded theater. Of such were 
Isolde’s farewelling to Brangaene; her darkling 
speeches to Tristan before the drinking of the 
potion; her erotic possession as she and Bran- 
gaene wait in the garden; while to the beauty for 
which words are not, rose her song beside Tris- 
tan in the garden, her speech of final transfigur- 
ation.—Boston Evening Transcript, April 6. 1923. 


ISOLDE 


- Boston Globe, April 6, 1923 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
AS BRUENNHILDE IN “DIE WALKUERE” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses 


FIVE WEEKS—June 27 to July 31 


Special Courses Public School Music Normal 
TEN WEEKS—May 23rd to July 3ist SIX WEEKS— June 27 to August 7 

















The greatest faculty ever assembled in any American school of music. Over 90 teachers of 
international reputation. Among them are: 


PIANO—Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, THEORETICAL COURSES—Kenneth M. Bradley, * 
Edgar A. Nelson, Ella Spravka, Edgar A. Brazel- Edgar A. Brazelton, Grace Walter, Rowland 

youre John - are ee ‘a é i, Gustat Leach. 
CE—Charles ar oza Oumiro usta 
Holmquist, Herbert Miller, Mae Graves Atkins. SEMBLE, ACCOMP ANG ING era pc 

VIOLIN—Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn. 3S 

ORGAN —Edgar A. Nelson, Florence Hodge. EXPRESSION—Mae Riley McKinley; ACTING— 

CELLO—Bruno Steindel. Lester Luther; DANCING—Cora Spicer Neal. 


OPERA—Madam Nelli Gardini (Special Engagement) 


NORMAIL COURSES 


Modern and complete Normal Courses are offered in all departments. Special attention is called to the Six-Weeks 
Course in Public School Music under Lyravine Votaw and William Nordin and DORA G. SMITH, famous 


authority on Chicago High School Music. 





Special announcement is made of the exclusive teaching engagement of 


Otakar Sevcik 


World-renowned violinist and teacher of Kubelik, Kocian and Morini, available 
MARCH Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 


A remarkable opportunity for American violinists to study with the Seeenient violin teacher of the present day, 
with the superior artistic advantages of this great school. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS : 


} in Piano, Voice, Violin and Opera with each of the Artist Teachers of these departments. The scholarships will be 
awarded in open competition. Send for application bianks. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


be og only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive student dormitories for Women and Men. All outside 
ractise pianos. Rates $9.00 per week and up. Excellent table. Reservations should be made as far in 


advance as possible to insure accommodations for the Summer Term. 








For detailed information and Summer Session Bulletin address 


C. A. JONES RECISTRAR - 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11—Another one of the delightful 
chamber concerts given by the College of Music was pre- 
ed April 4, when Emil Heermann, violinist, and Walter 
Heermann, cellist, appeared with Alfredo Casella, guest 
The program was made up of the following num- 
the Brahms trio in B major, op. 8, and Siciliana e 
Burlesca (for piano, violin and cello), by Mr. Casella, In 
iddition, ee al selections were played by the guest artist, 
icluding Cipressi, by Castelnuovo-Tedesco; his own num- 
vrs, Onze Pieces Enfantines, and Debussy’s Prelude, Sara- 
bande and Toecata 

Gioviannina Maturo, pianist, who is a pupil of Mar- 
uerite Melville Liszniewska, was heard in an attractive 
program on April 5, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Possessed of a high degree of talent and an equally 
vivid understanding, her playing was very gratifying. 

Carl W. Grimm, organist, was one of the speakers at the 
ecent convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Convention, 
held at Zanesville, on April 5. He spoke on the Graphic 
Representation of Harmonic Motion, which was illustrated 
with examples from Palestrina to Scriabin. 

4 program of Russian songs by Mrs, William Greenland 
was enjoyed at the meeting of the Kentucky MacDowell 
Society held on April 9, at the Hotel Gibson. She also 
gave a short talk on Russian Cathedral Music in New York 

Another concert was given under the auspices of the Cin 
innati Children’s Relief Corps Fund for Central Europe, 

the Cincinnati Choral Society and Wurlitzer Concert 
Company, under the direction of William H. Duning. 

According to reports received at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, the tour of Edwin Ideler, violinist, a gradu- 
ite of the above institution, has been a notable success. 

Under the direction of Alex. W. Bradford, choir director 

the Hartwell M. E. Church, a musical program was 

ven by the members of the choir on April 6. The solo- 

R. Billings, Philip Dreifus and Josephine Bert 
Corine DeCamp is the organist. 

Hazel Brewsaugh, pianist, a pupil of Romeo Gorno, of 

the College of Music, gave a recital at the Odeon on April 

Her playing gave a fine impression of her ability as a 
musician. She was assisted by John Eichstadt, violinist, 
and Herbert Weiss, cellist 

Pupils of Lulu Greener gave a concert on April 5, assisted 
by the Hilltop Orchestra, Flora Fehrman, contralto, and 
Walker’ Air, baritone. 

Donald Kissane, a graduate of the violin department of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was recently awarded 


pianist 


ist were k 
ing Landt 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Myers, gave a concert on April 

J. Fi. Thuman, manager of the College of Music, will 
give several lectures on the numbers on the program of 
the May Music Festival. 

A musical program was enjoyed on April 9 at the Cov- 
ington’s Woman's Club, given by the music department. 

Marjorie Squires, contralto, has been singing in the West 
and has met with considerable success. 

The Bach Society’s annual celebration was enjoyed on 
April 9. The program, made up of seven parts, included 
instrumental, vocal and choral numbers by the master. 

Some additional information, which will undoubtedly be of 
ge neral interest, with regard to the coming season of the Zoo 
Grand Opera Company has been given out. A number of the 
more modern operas will be sung in English. If the plan 
meets with approval other modern operas will be sung in 
English. The company is now practically complete and the 
chorus has been rehearsing since February. 

Albert Berne gave an interesting song recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, April 2. His program was 
made up of a varied number of classics and. some French 
and old English songs. He has a pleasing voice and good 
range and his style is such as to give his work interest 
He was assisted at the piano by Augustus O. Palm. 

A musicale much enjoyed was given at the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, March 28, by Hermina West, 
protégée of Madame Schumann Heink, under the auspices 
of the Otto Grau Piano Company. Miss West studied for 
some years under Jennie Maier Owen, who formerly taught 
voice at the College of Music of Cincinnati. Louise Snod+ 
grass, composer and pianist, was the assisting™ artist. 

Mrs. Adolf Hahn was the hostess for an interesting meet- 
ing at the Woman’s Musical Club on March 14. A program 
devoted exclusively to English composers was enjoyed. 

The Message from the Cross, Macfarlane’s Lenten can- 
tata, was sung on March 18, by the choir of the Chiirch of 
the Advent, under the direction of Gordon Graham. 

Selections from Gounod’s Redemption were given March 
18 by the St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir. Charles Gray is the 
organist. 

Herbert Newman and Josephine La Tourette, both pupils 
of Lillian Arkell Rixford of the College of Music, have 
been appointed substitutes for the regular organists of the 
Shinkle Methodist Episcopal Church, Covington, Ky., and 
the Columbia Baptist Church. 

An enjoyable program was given by Kathryn’ Reece, so- 
prano, pupil of John A. Hoffman, and Lowell Jones, pianist, 
pupil of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, at the Cincinnati 
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New York Concert Announcements 











Thursday, April 19 


Singers’ Club of New York, evening. «6+. ...+sseevseees Aeolian Hall 
The Paulist Choristers, evening es a ey ere Town Hall 


Friday, April 20 
Florence Eastman, assisted by Elinor Warren, evening.. 


Saturday, April 21 


joseph Fuchs, ‘violin recital, afternoon........s.00see00+ Town Hall 
nterpreparatory Glee Club Contest, OVENING.....00escr oes Town Hall 


-Aeolian Hall 


Sunday, April 22 





ignace Paderewski, piano recital, afternoon............ Carnegie Hall 
oung Men’s: Symphony Orchestra, afternoon. Aeolian Hall 
De Luca, Lent, Gavella and Serasta, afternoon. Town Hall 
Frieda Hempel, Jenny Lind Concert, evening........... Hippodrome 
Monday, April 23 
Herta. V. Schmidt, piano recital, evening.............. Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, April 24 
Arthur Klein, piano recital, evening.............+.++. Aeolian Hall 
Amy Grant, opera recital, SCTE seth scale ceeceewees Town Hall 
Maria Carreras, piano recital, RING REN I Ps A Town Hall 
Wednesday, April 25 
Graduation Exercises'of American Orchestral Society, 
SOUIR.S, » < dade omic cous comme ¢ dws ccccetn ccyedd ees Aeolian Hall 
Nina Koshetz, song recital, evening. .......06..2ce0+e00% Town Hall 





numbering fifty, which was also trained by Mr. Fiqué, 


did exceedingly well. A capacity audience attended. 





New Dates for the Denishawn Dancers 


The latest bookings for Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and 
the Denishawn Dancers for next season include engage- 
ments in Bangor and Lewiston, Me.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Buffalo; Hot Springs, Ark.; Dallas, Hou- 
ston, Austin, San Antonio, Galveston. and Waco, Tex, and 
Nashville, Tenn. An additional date for the final week of 
the current season will be a performance at the Hyperion 
Theater, New Haven, on April 20. 


Sparkes to Tour with Minneapolis Symphony 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 





the prize in the violin contest for the State of Iowa, which bs rn . 

is sponsored by the National Federation of Women's Music Conservatory of Music, on March 14 we wey Lh op esp rigpt etary goes ny! Lay 
Club He is head of the violin department of Cornell Fo nda mapaananees oF Coke Bases i Fi us fasten, Sad omg = 
en SS te Southwestern territory. One of the first engagements booked 


is in the series of the Woman’s Musical Club of Columbus; 


Carl Fiqué Conducts The Messiah 
Ohio, on April 10, 1924. 


Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, was presented by Carl 


Nina Pugh Smith, gave a lecture before the Hyde Park 
Music Club on April 9, which was illustrated by Eleanor 


Barris, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. Martin Vold, Jr. 
The soprano solos were sung by Kathryn Reese. A vio- Fiqué on the evening of March 30 (Good Friday), at Zion eee . 
lin sonata by Bach, played by Lucy MacKeever, preceded Lutheran Church, Brooklyn. The soloists were Katherine Tandy Mackenzie’s Third Tour 


Tandy Mackenzie, lyric tenor, will complete his season’s 
in the cities of Macon 
and Mt. 


Noack Fiqué, soprano; Harriet M. Behnée, contralto; Henry 
Weimann, tenor, and August Soennichsen, bass, whose work 
under the able guidance of Mr. Fiqué, organist and director, 


deserves especial mention. The chorus of mixed voices, 
Boston Expresses 


wars” ERWIN NYIREGYHA 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

There is overmuch reticence, caution and repression among the young pianists of the day. 
Too few have the fine frenzies, the exuberant energies that mark the virtuoso born, not made. 
ON MR. NYIREGYHAZI HAS FALLEN A CORNER OF THE MANTLE OF LISZT 
HIMSELF, AND IT IS EASY TO FANCY THE ELDER HUNGARIAN APPLAUD- 
ING THE YOUNGER’S PERFORMANCE OF HIS SECOND RHAPSODY, HIS 
FANTASIA AND FUGUE, AND HIS TRANSCRIPTION OF THE “ERL KING.” 
Played as Mr. Nyiregyhazi played it, with BARDIC SWEEP and CLANGOR, this Fantasia 
and Fugue, a comparative stranger to concert-programmes, proved well worth the hearing. 
THAT MR. NYIREGYHAZI COULD PLAY IN A VEIN OTHER THAN THE 
LARGE AND RHAPSODIC HE PROVED ABUNDANTLY in his performance of 
Mozart's Rondo in A Minor and in Godowsky's “Viennese.” Not often does a pianist of his 
calibre essay one of the little pieces by MacDowell, and in his hands the American’s “A. D. 
1620” assumed unwonted dignity and eloquence. HE PLAYS RACHMANINOFF’S C 
SHARP MINOR PRELUDE LESS GRAVELY BUT NO LESS PERSUASIVELY 
THAN DOES THE COMPOSER, and in Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” he was FERVENTLY 
LYRICAL, MR. NYIREGYHAZI’S IS INDEED A RARELY MUSICAL ENDOW- 
MENT. 


BOSTON HERALD 

Youth and individuality came to the fore last night in Symphony Hall. They brought 
refreshments with them, after their crabbedness, the apathy, the routine that too often the 
middle-aged drag into concert halls. Mr. Nyiregyhazi, one may hope, will presently see his 
way to securing his effects without spending his enormous strength quite so freely as he did 
last night, although, to be sures HE DID NOT POUND AS DO CERTAIN OF HIS 
ELDERS AND SUPERIORS IN FAME. The man has TREMENDOUS. FORCE. He 
commands already a TECHNIQUE OF AMAZING BRILLIANCY. HE HAS THE 
POWER IN HIS NATURE THAT MAKES AN AUDIENCE LISTEN TO HIM 
EVEN WHEN HE ELECTS TO PLAY SOMETHING MONSTROUS LONG AND 
DREARY. He has GRACE AS WELL; the Mozart Rondo proved it. In the fine MacDowell 
piece he showed DIGNITY and NOBLENESS. And in the Rhapsody HE MADE IT 
CLEAR HE KNOWS WHAT IT MEANS TO RHAPSODIZE. MOST PIANISTS DO 
NOT. He has MANY GIFTS FROM NATURE, THIS YOUNG MAN, AND WHAT 
HE HAS NOT BEEN GIVEN HE CAN EASILY ACQUIRE. BUT IF IN ACQUIR- 
ING HE MUST LOSE THE CHARACTERISTIC THAT MAKES HIS PLAYING 
REMARKABLE TODAY—ITS VITALITY, TO WIT—IN GOD’S NAME LET HIM 
HOLD FAST TO WHAT HE HAS AND GET ALONG WITHOUT THE REST. 
LIFE, IN CONCERT HALLS, IS A VIRTUE TOQ RARE TO BE SPARED. 


BOSTON POST 
Mr. Nyiregyhazi o 


the lecture. 

A number of violin students of Andre de Ribaupierre, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, were heard in re- 
cital on April 6. 


work this month with five recitals, 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; DeKalb, IIL, 
Pleasant, Mich. 











“One of the most remark- 


able pianistic geniuses of all 
time.”” (New York Eve. Mail.) 




















r ned the program in STUPENDOUS FASHION with the Liszt 
Fantasia and Fugue. HE IS A BORN VIRTUOSO. His TECHNIC, FIRE and TONAL 
SPLENDOR ARE AMAZING, ELECTRIFYING. MacDowell’s “A. D. 1620” had 
NOBILITY OF MANNER. The “Erl King” of Schubert-Liszt again displayed the 
HEAVEN STORMING VIRTUOSO. In Mozart’s A Minor Rondo this REMARKABLY 

GIFTED PIANIST showed what a BEAUTIFUL TONE he can summon. 


MANAGEMENT: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Knabe Piano Used 








Associates: L. G. Breid and Paul Longone 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Ampico Records 
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| WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
+« From April 19 to May 3 





Alcock, Merle: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1-2. 
Althouse, Paul: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2. 
Baker, Della: 


Meisle, Kathryn 
Scranton, Pas A April 20. 


Meluis, Luella: 
Boston, Mass., age 29. 


Menth, Herm 


Newark, N. J., April 27. Wilmington, Del, April 19-21, 
Bensel, Caryl: Morrison, Mertery: 
Nutley, N. J., April 24. Milwaukee, Wis., April 19-21. 
Atlantic City, N..J,, May 2 Cleveland, Ohio, April 22-28. 
Bock, Helen Novello, Marie: 
Philadelphia, P a Apel 23. Fredonia, N. Y., April 19. 
Middletown, N. April 27. Novaes, Cdines: 
Cortot, Alfred: Sacramento, Cal., April 19. 
Montreal, Can., April 23. Oakland, €al., April 20, 


San Francisco, al., 
Portland, Ore., A 
Tacoma, Wash., ioe 27, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Week ay 1. 
Nyireg regyhazi, Erwin: 
eading, Pa., April 19. 
Paderewski, Ignace: 
Hartford, ston. nee 20. 
Newark, N. J., April 26, 
Boston, Mass., April 29. 
Passmore, Melvena: 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 3. 


Crooks, Richard: 
Springfield,-Ohio, April 19. 
Cuthbert, Frank: 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 1. 
Dilling, Mildred: 
Bridgeport, Conn,, April 26, 
Easton, Florence: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 3. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Englewood, N. J., April 26. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Corvallis, Ore., April 19. 


Apeil 23. 


* ; Pattison, Lee: 
Victoria, Wash. Apfil 23. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 28. 
Vancouver, Wash., April 24. Patton, Fred: 


Yakima, Wash., Apri 26. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Gordon, Jeanne: 
Newark, N. J., April 25. 


Gunster, Frederick: 


Springfield, Ohio, April 19. 

Columbus, On, April 23-24. 

Schenectady, N. Y., April 26. 
Powell, John: 

Atlanta, Ga., April 18. 


April 30. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 1. 


Heifetz, Jascha: 
Newark, N. J., April 27. 


Hempel, Frieda: 
Hanover, Pa., April 26, 
Hagerstown, ‘Md., April 27. 
Shamokin, Pa., April 30, 


Hess, Myra: 
Greensboro, N. C., April 19. 


Hinshaw’s Cox and Box Co.: 
The Dales, Ore., April 19. 
Pendleton, Ore., April 20, 
Baker, Ore. * April 23. 

Boise, Idaho, April *. 

Logan, Utah, April 2 

Grand Junction, Colo., ‘April 27. 
Rifle, Colo., April 28. 
Trinidad, Colo., April 30, 

House, Judson: 

Columbus, Ohio, April 23. 

Howell, Dicie: 

Toledo, Ohio, April 24. 

Hudson, Byron: 

Newark, N. J., April 25, 27. 

Jollif, Norman: 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y., April 19, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 25. 

Klink, Frieda: 

Pittsburg, Kans., April 27. 

Kruse, Leone: 

Norfolk, Va., April 25. 

Langston, Marie Stone: 


Foxcroft, Va., April 21. 


Raisa, Rosa: 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 2 
San Diego, Cal., ‘April 26. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 29. 
Portland, Ore., May 1 : 


Rimini, Giacomo: 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Peetiecs, Cal., 
Portland, Ore., May 1 

Rubinstein, Erna: 
Wichita, Kans., April 24. 
Emporia, Kans., April 26. 

St. Denis, Ruth: 

Holyoke, Mass., April 19. 
New Haven, Conn,, April 20. 
Montclair, N. J., April 21. 

Samaroff, Olga: 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 19. 

Schofield, Edgar: 
Bridgeport, Conn., 

Seagle, Oscar: 
Glenn Falls, N. Y., + ge 20. 
Bloomington, Ind., May 2 

Shawn, Ted: 

Holyoke, Mass., April 19, 
New Haven, Conn., April 20. 
Montclair, N. J., April 21. 

Smith, Ethelynde: 

Portland, Me., May 2. 


Aoeil 3 * 


April 2 
April Ay 
‘April 26. 
— 29. 


April 26. 








Philadelphia, Pa., April 19. 

Bethlehem, Pa., April 25. 

Allentown, Pa., April 26. 
Letz Quartet: 

Summit, N. J., April 19. 
Macbeth, Florence: 

Owensboro, Ky., April 20. 

Boston, Mass., April 23. 

ewark, N. 1 April 25. 

Macon, Ga., May 1, 
Maier, Guy: 

Montclair, N. J., April 24. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 28. 


Sundelius, Marie: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2, 4. 

Thibaud, Jacques: 
Montreal, Can., April 23. 


Tittmann, Charles T.: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2. 


Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 1-2. 


Whitehill, Clarance: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 3. 


Scott Songs by Radio 


An entire program of compositions by John Prindle Scott 
was recently broadcasted from Station WEAF, by a com- 
pany of artists under the direction of the composer. 
Florence Otis, soprano, sang Holiday, The False Prophets 
and Wind's in the South, with her accustomed brilliance of 
vocalism. Edward J. Boyle, tenor, was heard in Voice in 
the Wilderness, The Revelation and Repent Ye, and scored 
with his dramatic interpretations. 

Joseph Kayser, baritone (a Warford pupil whose full, 
rich voice is rapidly becoming known), sang Sigh, Romeo 
in Gerorgia and the ever popular Old Road, with fine effect. 

Rhoda Erskine accompanied the singers and united with 
Frances Neff, pianist, in two of Mr. Scott’s piano duets— 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ and Donnybrook Fair. During 
the program Mr. Scott made a short speech via the radio, 
and Messages of congratulation were received from “listen- 
ers-in” at Oneida, Syracuse, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Concert Hall for Chicago 


Easter Sunday marked the closing concert of the season 
at the North Side Turner Hall, the well known Mecca for 
the music loving German public of Chicago. The usual 
program of a cosmopolitan character was given under the 
direction of that skilful and unique conductor, Martin Ball- 
mann, one time first flutist of the Chicago Orchestra. 

Turner Hall is one of Chicago’s landmarks, having been 
built fifty years ago, and in it many illustrious musicians 
have appeared, such as Wilhemj, etc. The manager, Mr. 
Appel, now announces that arrangements have been made 
for the demolition of the building and a new one, costing 


upwards of one million dollars, will take its place. The 
Sunday afternoon corcerts will continue there upon its 
completion and Chicago will be able to pride itself upon 


the possession of one of the finest modern concert halls in 
the West. 


Paderewski at Brooklyn Academy May 2 


Paderewski’s second Brooklyn recital announced for 
Wednesday evening, May 2, in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, will be devoted to an all-Chopin program. Mr. 
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Paderewski will appear under the auspices. of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

During April, Paderewski is being heard in Columbus, 
Ohio, ag 3; Springfield, Ohio, 5; Grand Rapids, 6; To- 
4 o, 8 ; Akron, 0; Troy, 12; Philadel ia, second recital, 

Scranton, 16; ’Poughkee sie, 18; Hartford, 20; New 
Ves City, third recital, 22; ewark Music Festival, 26, and 
Boston, third recital, April 29. 


Bethlehem Honors Dr. Wolle and Bach Choir 


The ‘sixtieth birthday of Dr. J. Fred Wolle and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bach Choir, of which Dr. 
Wolle is the founder and director, was fittingly celebrated 
in the Liberty High School Auditorium, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the evening of April 4. In. addition to being a double 
celebration, there was a double surprise, for Dr. Wolle 
was surprised by being presented with a check for $3,000, 
and he in turn surprised his audience by reading a long 
poem which he had written. 

Mayor James M. Yeakle was chairman of the meeting. 
Charles M. Schwab had been chosen to present Dr. Wolle 
with the check, but owing to illness he was unable to be 
present and the Rev. Dr. James Robinson appeared in his 
stead. More than 500 persons contributed toward the check, 
the amounts ranging from twenty-five cents to $100. The 
Trombone Choir and twenty-two church choirs also con- 
tributed. Dr. Wolle is to have the names of the contrib- 
utors bound in black leather, and on the outside of the cover 
will be this inscription in letters of gold: “Testimonial to 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle—April 4, 1923—Libert High Schoo! 
Auditorium, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.” eading the list 
of subscribers is this inscription: “Realizing that the Bach 
Choir, with its uplifting spiritual influence, has been, and 
is, a great asset to Bethlehem and the world, we, the under- 
signed citizens and non-resident friends, present this public 
testimonial to you, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the distinguished and 
only leader of the Bach Choir for twenty-five years, as a 
slight token of our deep appreciation of your splendid work, 
and our tender affection for you. 

In presenting Dr. Wolle with the check, Dr. Robinson 
Said in part: “The fame of the choir has gone to the ends 
of the earth. You can’t measure music by the yardstick; 
or weigh it by the pound, or measure it by the bushel—it 
is intangible. It builds up character. There was a time 
when Bethlehem was more famous for its music than were 
New York or Philadelphia. I feel sure that the people of 
Bethlehem are proud of the Bach Choir, although they do 
not always show it—they feel it. We are here tonight to 
honor the Bach Choir, but of course, there would be no 
Bach Choir if there were not Dr. Wolle. We hope he will 
be here to lead the choir for many years to come.’ 

The musical part of the program was presented by several 

rominent artists who donated their services for this event. 

ildred Faas, soprano, and Nicholas Douty, tenor, were 
each heard in a group of numbers and in the Wedding Duet 
from Romeo and Juliette, excellently accompanied by Ellis 
Clark Hammann at the piano. The Bach Choir was heard 
in a new hymn composed by Dr. Wolle, a local orchestra 
of twenty-five pieces furnishing the accompaniment. The 
soloists in this number were A. Rachel Heisler, soprano, and 
Howard J. Wiegner, bass. Others taking part in the pro- 
gram were David Griffith Samuels, who led in the singing 
of America; Pauline Michel, violinist, who played Wienia- 
awski’s polonaise in A, accompanied by Pauline Detterer; 
The Moravian Trombone Choir; and the Rt. Rev. C. L. 
Moench, D. D., who gave the prayer. 

Upon the conclusion of the program Dr. Wolle and the 
Bach Choir were given a reception in the High School 
Gymnasium. 


J. Lawrence Erb Gives Organ Recital 


In St. James Church, New London, Conn., J. Lawrence 
Erb, professor of music in Connecticut College, managing 
director of the American Institute of Applied Music, gave 
an organ recital, March 22, beginning with Bach (toccata 
and fugue, D minor), continuing through Coerne, Stebbins, 
Renaud, Faulkes, Guilmant, Kinder, and closing with his 
own allegretto scherzando and Triumphal March. It will be 
seen that four Americans’ works appeared on this program 
of eight numbers, for which Dr. Erb is to be thanked. 
March 15 William Bauer also gave a recital on the same 
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organ, and MacFarlane’s The Message from the Cross was 
sung in this church on Good Friday, under Mr. Bauer, 


Marshall Reed Featured in St. Louis 


The music department of the Woman’s Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. uis presented seven young artists and a 
choral organization in a concert at Hotel Chase, March 31, 
the solo tenor being Marshall Reed, whose recent visit to 
New York brought him into prominence. He sang the aria 
from Bizet’s Les Pecheurs de Perles, Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), 
Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? (Handel), and 
Little Town in the Ould County Down (Carlo-Sanders). 
His teacher, Clara E. Thoms, was at the piano and shared 
in the well deserved success. 

Mrs. Lee Schweiger is chairman of the music department, 
and presents such programs in order to bring young artists 
before the public; it is said she takes a very active interest 
in Mr. Reed, and this is well deserved, for those who heard 
him in New York have strong faith in his future. 


Ethel Grow in Radio Recital 


Ethel Grow, who has been featuring American com- 
posers in her concerts this season, was engaged to 
sing two proups of songs in the WJZ Gena Branscombe 
evening of radio music on April 2. The songs sung by 
Miss Grow were: The Best Is Yet To Be, | Send My 
Heart Up to Thee, There’s a Woman Like a Dewdrop, 
and In My Heart There Lives a Song, all by Branscombe. 


Inez Church in Paterson 


Inez Church, soprano, sang for the Friday Afternoon 
Music Club of Paterson, N. J., on March 19. This club 
held a series of concerts this season, having as its artists 
Louis Graveure, baritone; Arturo Bonnucci, cellist; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recital; Julia Floyd, so- 
prano, and the New York Symphony Orchestra. 





NOW [BOOKING 


(AS GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA | 


ROSA PONSELLE 


Prima Douna 
Dramatic Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


FLORENCE MACBETH JEANNE GORDON 


Prima Donna Prima Donna 
Coloratura Soprano Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Co: Metropolitan Opera Co, 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 


Principal Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York City 











RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Announces the Opening 
of His New York Studios 





Temporary Address: Hotel Ansonia 


73rd Street and Broadway 


New York 


Phone: Columbus 3320 
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LINDSBORG FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
that it is achieving for itself real distinction 


Arthur Uhe, 


head of the violin department, has built up a large class 
of exceptionally fine talent which accounts in part for the 
rapid strides in proficiency of the orchestra. The reed and 


brass sections have also been strengthened, making it possible 
to have a well-balanced organization. It was a real pleasure 
to hear them, Wednesday evening, in a program of standard 
works, such as an overture by Mozart, Beethoven's seventh 
symphony and Prometheus overture, all rendered in true 
symphonic style with Hjalmar Wetterstrom conducting. 
Terence Pihlblad is concertmaster. Byron Hudson assisted, 
giving an interesting group of old English songs. Benjamin 
rilberg, baritone, a member of the Bethany College Faculty, 
also contributed three songs. He has a smooth, pleasing 
voice and sang with fine appreciation of the musical content 
. ENSEMBLE RECITAL. 

Another organization that has distinguished itself is the 
Instrumental Trio, consisting of Arthur Uhe, 
violinist; George Riecks, pianist, and Hjalmar Wetter- 
strom, cellist. Since its inception three years ago many 
excellent programs have been given here and in other cities 
in Kansas. The program Thursday afternoon included 
Brahms’ Trio, op. 8, and miscellaneous numbers by De- 
bussy, Arensky and Cadman. The performers met with the 
usual, well-deserved appreciation. Mrs, George Riecks added 
two groups of songs among which Ariette, by Vidal; 
Zucignung by Strauss, and Puccini's Manon Lescaut were 
especially attractive. She gave a vivid interpretation of 
these numbers 

De Witr-Hupson RecitAat. 

Winifred De Witt and Byron Hudson appeared in recital 
Thursday evening. Miss De Witt did some excellent work 
in such Russian songs as Over the Steppe, by Gretchaninoff ; 
In the Silent Night and in Springtime, by Rachmaninoff. 
Foote’s Irish Folk Song was also a favorite. Miss De Witt 
possesses a voice of real contralto quality, pleasing and 
even throughout the entire range. Mr. Hudson has an un- 
usual voice, beautiful in timbre and wide in range. He sang 
Ah! Moon of My Delight, by Lehmann, and She Is So In- 
nocent, by Lecog, with good phrasing and natural musical 
expression, Kramer’s The Great Awakening brought out 
the heroic qualities of his work. 

Expression RECITAL. 

On Friday afternoon, Annie Swensson, head of the De- 

partment of Expression, presented The Terrible Meek, a 


sethany 














>» EDWARD JOHNSON 


(Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


is singing 
This sign HEART TO HEART 
for Melody —_Fred’k W. Vanderpool 
Songs of 


The Better 


Kind SUNRISE AND YOU 


Arthar A. Pen® 


Hear his Victor Records of these songs 
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SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO HELPED TO MAKE THE LINDSBORG FESTIVAL A SUCCESS. 
First row (left to right) Arthur Uhe, Hagbard Brase, Edgar Fowlston, Winifred DeWitt, Byron Hudson, Hazel Silver- 


Rickel, Ernst F. Pihtblad, Ellen Strom, Arthur Byler, Jens Stensaas, 


Second row—Oscar Thorsen, George Riecks, Nelle 


Bryant-Riecks, Annie Swensson. Third row—Oscar Lofgren, Gustave Soderlund (Kansas University), Birger Sandzen. 


play in one act by Charles Rann Kennedy. Miss Swensson 
delineated the various characters of the play in a forceful 
manner, which gripped the audience. Her work is always 
both refined and artistic. 

Oratorio CONCERT. 

The evening of Good Friday has always been considered 
the Home Folks’ Night. For years it has been the custom 
for the community to attend en masse this rendition of 
Handel’s immortal oratorio. It seems on this occasion as 
if there were a deeper undercurrent of religious devotion 
significant of the day, a finer spirit of comradeship and an 
almost reverent acknowledgment of the responsibility of 
perpetuating the ideals implanted by the sturdy pioneers. 

Mip-West Music Contests. 

Saturday was given over entirely to music contests repre- 
senting Kansas, Missouri and Colorado. These contests 
have grown in popularity until it has become necessary to 
hold elimination contests in order to accommodate all who 
apply for entry. This year preliminary contests were held 
in piano, violin, voice and expression. Much unusual tal- 
ent was represented in these contests. The first prize con- 
sists of thirty dollars in cash and a sixty dollar tuition 
scholarship; second prize, fifteen dollars in cash and thirty 














| “HER ART | 


| POWERFUL MUSICAL 
PERSONALITIES 


/ NOW BEFORE THE PUBLIC. THE VERSATILITY THAT ENABLES 
| HER TO PENETRATE THE VERY ESSENCE OF MANY CONTRASTED 
| UTTERANCES IS ASTONISHING. HER SINGING REVEALED 
} 


EXCEEDINGLY LOVELY TONES 


WHOSE BEAUTY WAS ACCENTUATED BY FINE INTONATION AND 
KEEN RHYTHMIC SENSE.”—Ann Arbor Michigan Daily. 


Hii “HER PERSONALITY IS AS DRAMATIC AS 

HI ONE WOULD EXPECT IN THE DAUGHTER 
OF HER DISTINGUISHED FATHER, AND TO | 
CONTEMPLATE HER AS SHE SINGS IS TO 

REALIZE WHO THE MODEL WAS FOR HIS 

iif REMARKABLE ‘JOAN OF ARC’.” 

—Ann Arbor Times News. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


MANAGEMENT: 


CHAS. N. DRAKE 





507 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


dollar tuition scholarship; Girls’ Glee Clubs, fifty dollars 
and thirty dollars in cash. The following were winners: 
violin, Alfred Boyington, Osawatomie, Kans.; Dorothy 
Tatman, Carrollton, Mo.; voice, Myrle Crocker, Pratt, 
Kans.; Eva Wood Hays, Kans.; expression, Ruth Riordan, 
Solomon, Kans.; Evelyn Matlock, Marion, Kans.; Girls’ 
Glee Clubs, Marion High School, Marion, Kans.; Well- 
ington High School, Wellington, Kans. The piano contest 
had been held the previous Monday with the following win- 
ners: Georgia Buck, Neodesha, Kans.; Lee Gree, Mankato, 
Kans. Members of the faculty acting as judges in the 
various contests were Oscar Thorsen, George Riecks, Ellen 
Strom, Hjalmar Wetterstrom, Ahzelle Pruitt, Thure Jader- 
borg, Nelle Bryant-Riecks, Benjamin Tilberg, Annie Swen- 
son, Clarabel Banta, Armour Edberg, Hagbard Brase and 
Geneva Smith, 


ACCOMPANISTS, 


George Riecks, Arthur Byler, Oscar Thorsen and Oscar 
Lofgren served as accompanists for the soloists in their 
recitals during the week and did their part efficiently. 


Art Exuisition. 


Lindsborg is renowned not only as a music center, but also 
during the last few years, has become known as an art 
center, Birger Sandzen, head of the Art Department, is a 
worthy exponent of the distinctive school of art which has 
sprung up in the Southwest. His style of painting, virile 
and striking depicts in sweeping lines the western land- 
scape. His canvasses and lithographs have been awarded 
prizes in Eastern exhibits. This year marked the twenty- 
sixth annual exhibition held in connection with Lindsborg’s 
Festival. These exhibitions, where the works of represen- 
tative American artists are assembled for the occasion, have 
been instrumental in fostering a real appreciation. Hun- 
dreds of visitors view the collection during Holy Week. 


Brastau REcIrTAL. 


Sigrid Onegin had been engaged for a recital the after- 
noon of Easter Sunday, but was unable to appear. Sophie 
Braslau was secured and proved to be a worthy substitute. 
The large auditorium was packed to the limit and as the 
program progressed the enthusiasm became an ovation. She 
began the program with O Come to Me, Beloved, by 
Bassani, following with Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia. 
She sang brilliantly Wolf's Eternal and Christmas Time, 
bv Josten; while in Schubert’s Erkling she swayed the audi- 
ence with emotional intensity. The Cry of Russia, by 
Rachmaninoff, was given a subtle, introspective interpreta- 
tion which made a profound impression. The last part of 
the program presented numbers of a lighter character with 
the same exquisite vocal qualities and artistic sense. Miss 
Braslau received innumerable recalls and gave several extra 
numbers. 

Ethel Cave-Cole proved a brilliant accompanist. The 
consensus of opinion proclaimed Miss Braslau one of the 
best song recitalists ever heard here. 


Oratorio Concert. 


The Oratorio Society gave the 124th performance of 
The. Messiah the evening of Easter Sunday, with the same 
soloists as on Palm Sunday and Good Friday. Mrs. Rickel 
displayed flexibility and good execution in the coloratura 
passages of the aria Rejoice Greatly. Her voice was also 
very pleasing in Come Unto Him, Mr. Hudson scored a 
success in Comfort Ye and Thou Shalt Break Them. He 
Shall Feed His Flock and He Was Despised were sung 
sympathetically by Miss De Witt. Mr. Fowlston is well 

ounded in the oratorio style and sings with authority. 

€ was probably at his best in But Who May Abide and For 
He Is Like a Refiner’s Fire. The performance of the chorus 
was marked throughout with a technical finish and devo- 
tional fervor seldom equalled in previous renditions. Di- 
rector Brase surpassed himself in this rendition. Miss Bras- 
lau spoke highly of the work of the chorus and orchestra. 
Ernst F. Pihlblad, president, and Jens Stensaas, treasurer 
of Bethany College and manager of the Festival, have con-: 
tributed much to the growth and financial success of these 
festivals. Oo. L. 
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APRIL 29 OFFICIALLY OPENS NEW YORK’S MUSIC WEEK 





The fourth New York Music Week is now very nearly 
set. It begins Sunday, April 29, and is to run a full and 
what seems certain to be a splendid course of music, music, 
music, for seven days and nights. New York never, ex- 

rts say, seen such a concentration of music as this Music 

eek will be. Last year, the third Music Week had, during 
its seven days, the incredible number of three thousand dis- 
tinct and separate musical events. But the fourth Music 
Week will far surpass this. 

So many are the personalities of New York’s Music Week 
this year, and those of its pendant Music Weeks in adjoining 
cities, that the lists alone run into the thousands of names, 
The little circular that has been issued by the New York 
Music Week Association, containing a reproduction of the 
poster that will soon be seen everywhere over the city, alone 
contains not far from a thousand names of special com- 
mittees. Otto H. Kahn is honorary president; William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, chairman of thé finance committee; Isabel 
Lowden, director; W. Rodman Fay, secretary; William C. 
Potter, treasurer ; Thomas L, Leeming, chairman for Brook- 
lyn; George Cromwell, chairman for Richmond; Albert 
Goldman, chairman for the Bronx, and among those on 
the board of directors, the executive and finance committees 
and the incorporators are: Dr. Eugene Allan Noble, of the 
Juilliard Foundation; Felix M. Warburg, Martin Conboy, 
Ralph Jonas, Paul D. Cravath and Morgan J. O’Brien, Jr. 

In addition to the special services and special sermons in 
the churches on the opening Sunday morning, and the ringing 


of chimes everywhere that chimes can be rung early Sunday 
afternoon, special Music Week services are being arranged 
in every Sunday School possible, in the length and breadt! 
of New York, and in Central Park and in Prospect Park, 
and possibly in some of the big parks in Queens Borough, 
there will be massed Sunday School song services, at each 
of which from 5,000 to 10,000 children will sing, accom- 


_panied by the U. S. Navy Band and the U. S. Army Band, 


with the park commissioners presiding. 

Children are to play an exceedingly prominent part in 
Music Week. Gocens from the high and elementary 

ublic schools will contest in four great groups, and on 
Sotasdny morning of Music Week, in the Capitol Theater, 
which has been specially donated for the occasion by the 
management, prizes will be awarded the winning orchestras, 
Otto H. Kahn will speak, and a special musical program will 
be provided for the best music students in all the public 
schools in New York, as many as this big Broadway motion 
picture playhouse will hold. Director of Music for the 
Public Schools George H. Gartlan will have charge of 
all of this. 

All the foreign colonies in New York will participate 
actively, brilliantly and vividly. Through what is known as 
the Interracial Council, groups representing something like 
forty distinct nationalities will give two wonderful concerts 
of folk music in Aeolian Hall, with all participants in cos- 
tume. All the foreign consuls of New York are to take part 
in this. Directly alongside of these concerts will be, as part 
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of Music Week, what is to be known as the Harlem Music 
Week Festival, special musical events carried out entirety 
by Negroes, under the direction of Laura Sedgwick Collins. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary and most vitally 
important features of Music Week will be the vast number 
of “special programs” that are to be given in as many charit- 
able institutions, hospitals, orphan asylums, homes, prisons, 
as may ask for them. For these special programs the 
professional musical talent of New York has been called 
upon to give their services free and voluntarily in the 
sacred cause of music. The way these people have responded 
has been noble. Mrs. William Cowen, who is in charge of 
the “special programs,” said the other day that over 99 per 
cent. of the people she had communicated with had said 
yes gladly and had volunteered to go anywhere she might 
say. Some of these professionals who will thus be heard by 
the poor, unfortunate and destitute of New York, who wiil 
thus be given the finest music that can be imagined, are 
the Letz Quartet, New York Trio, George Meader, Rafael 
Diaz, Richard Hageman, Herbert Witherspoon, Greta Tor- 
padie, Herma Menth, Carmela Ponselle, Francis Rogers, 
Helen Stanley, Frank La Forge, Estelle Liebling, Sascha 
Jacobsen, Nana Genovese and Cornelius Van Vliet. 

There is to be a week's Festival of the Organ at Wana- 
maker’s, and at R. H. Macy’s a tremendously big Music 
Week store rally, when the employees will sing their Alma 
Mater song. A group with the most distinguished men and 
women of society importance are to serve as patrons and 
patronesses. There is to be a most distinguished Welcome 
Committee, comprising the leading citizens of New York, 
men representing non-musical activities and interests. 





LOOK AT THIS 


MORGAN KINGS OR 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 
e-engaaded 


ENTIRE SEASON 
Nov. 1923 to May 1924 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
7th Year 








ENTIRE SEASON 
June to Sept. 1923 


RAVINIA GRAND OPERA CO. 
Sth Year 


Spring—European Concert Tour 


KNABE PIANO USED 


European Direction 


Lionel Powell V. Holt 
6 Cork St., London W. 1. 











All Gommunications for America Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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UNITED STATES SECTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY MUSIC HAS BEEN FOUNDED 


The United States Section of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music—an organization that had its in- 
ception in the Mozart Festival held at Salzburg in August, 
1922, and by the end of that year had spread into nine coun- 
tries abroad ee just been founded (March, 1923) in the 
city of New York. 

The Articles of Incorporation have been approved by 
Judge George V. Mullen, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and have been duly filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State in Albany and in that of the County Clerk in the 
city of New York: 

These articles state: “First: The particular object for 
which the corporation is to be formed is to further con- 
temporary music, both as an independent organization and 
also in collaboration with the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, as its United States Section, so far as 
may be feasible under American conditions: (1) by means 
of the regular exchange of information and other assistance 
and of participation in an Annual International Festival of 
Music; (2) by the encouragement of performances in the 
United States of recent works by contemporary American 
composers, or contemporary composers residing in America 
or elsewhere; (3) by encouragement of other organizations 
in the U nited States having similar purposes; (4) by other 
means aS may be _ determined by the board of directors of 
this organization.” 

The names of the incorporators are: 
Lewis M. Isaacs, Oscar G. Sonneck, William B. 
Emerson Whithorne. 

The final meeting of musicians and others deeply inter- 
ested in ‘this movement for international amity in art, was 
held for the purpose of organization on March 1, when a 


Mme, Eva Gauthier, 
Tuthill, 


board of directors was elected, consisting of the persons 
named above, together with J. Alden Carpenter, Chicago; 
Cc wee Clifton, New York City; Carl Engel, Washington, 

; Edward Burlingame Hill, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Ar- 
i M. Reis, New York City, ’and Albert Stoessel, New 


York City. 
The officers elected by this board were: Oscar G. Son- 


neck, president; John Alden Carpenter, first vice-president ;. 


Lewis M. Isaacs, second vice-president; William Burnet 
Tuthill, secretary and treasurer. 

To the important position of chairman of the music com- 
mittee, Chalmers Clifton was elected. The members of 
the committee named by him, in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the Section were: Lawrence Gilman, Richard 
Hammond, Frederick Jacobi, Paul Rosenfeld, Lazare Sam- 
insky and Albert Stoessel. 

The important duty of this committee was the selection 
of the compositions that are to be submitted for considera- 
tion to the International Selection Committee, meeting in 
Zurich in May. 

The International Selection Committee in turn selects 
from the compositions confidentially submitted by the United 
States Section and other national sections the works that 
will make up the programs of the six chamber music con- 
certs to be given at the International Music Festival, to 
be held at Salzburg in August, 1923. 

Announcement of American works which the International 
Selection Committee may decide to include in this ygar's 
festival programs will be made in due time. 

The delegate chosen to represent the United States Sec- 
tion at the International Festival and Conference in Salz- 
burg, is Chalmers Clifton, with deputy delegates, Emerson 
Whithorne and Lewis M. Isaacs, in the order named. 





Southland Singers’ Grand Concert and Dance 


The Southland Singers, Emma A, Dambmann president, 
gave their grand concert and dance at the Hotel Plaza, 
April 10. The assisting artists*were Marjorie L. Barnes, 
soprano; Mathilde Zimbler, ¢éllist, and John Everett Sarles, 
baritone. The accompanists were ‘Lucille Blabe (for Miss 
Barnes), May Luddington (fof Mr. Sarles), Bella Hecht 
(for Miss Zimbler ) and Henry~Stewart (for the chorus). 
Attractive souvenir programs were given out, which showed 
the result of much /work. The booklet contained an in- 
teresting and enlightening article by Mme, Dambmann on 
interpretation, Advice to Aspiring Singers. As an example, 
she gave her. own ‘translation of Schubert's dramatic song, 
The Er!-King; with explanations as to how to interpret it 
intelligently ‘and arfistically. 

The program opened with two numbers by the chorus— 
Spring and Youth (Gaines) and Love’s Dreams- (Liszt- 
Harris). A fine body of tone, expressive shading, clean 
attack and clear diction all attested ‘to diligent rehearsals 
under Conductor Leroy ‘Tebbs. Later groups included 
Serenade (J: Laurence Erb), Your Eyes (Barlow), The 
Wind (Spross) and De San’man’s Song (McKinney). The 
chorus showed decided improvement over previous appear- 


ances and afforded much pleasure. Marjorie Barnes, a pupil 
of Mme. Dambmann, gave a vividly dramatic rendition of 
the Erl-King, by Schubert. She revealed a voice of clear, 
ringing quality, well used, and showed an intellectual grasp 
of the song as well as artistic conception. She was heard 
in a later group consisting of Inter Nos (MacFadyen), 
My Curly Headed Baby (Clutsam) and The Fairy Pipers 
(Brewer). .In all the numbers -her excellent diction was a 
valuable asset. Mathilde Zimbler displayed a facile technic, 
broad tone and energetic bowing in a vigorous and spirited 
rendition of Popper’s Hungarian rhapsody. A baritone 
voice of rich, smooth quality was that of John Everett 
Sarles. The Tear (Rubinstein), Der Asra (Rubinstein), 
and Bitterness of Love (Dunn) were sung with emotional 
feeling, good phrasing and good diction. To close the pro- 
gram-the-chorus gave an effective interpretation of Grieg’s 
Landsighting, with incidental solos sung by Mr. Sarles. 

The large audience showed its delight. in enthusiastic 
applause and recalled all the artists for encores. 

During an intermission Commander Charles E. Adams, a 
charter member of the organization, presented a_ beautiful 
banner,. designed and given to the society by ‘the president, 
Mme. -Dambmann. It was attractively worked out withthe 
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Southland Singers’ name and emblem. Commander Adams 
made an appropriate speech, complimenting Mme. Damb- 
mann on her untiring, unselfish and efficient work for the 
society since its organization in 1915. He also spoke of 
the excellent work it did during the war and in various other 
ways. Mr. Tebbs was also congratulated for the progress 
shown under his five years of directorship. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in dancing. Thus 
the Southland Singers’ season of concerts was most de- 
lightfully and satisfactorily closed. The Oriole luncheon 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, on May 12. 


Saenger Demonstration at Wurlitzer’s 


Another demonstration of the Oscar Saenger course in 
vocal training with the Saenger Victrola records was given 
at the Wurlitzer Auditorium, April 4. Mr. Flood explained 
the use of the records in teaching. Interest in these is grow- 
ing and the auditorium was filled on Wednesday afternoon. 
A program was given by a chorus of about fifteen voices 
from the Saenger studios.. Selections from Stabat Mater 
(Rossini) were beautifully sung, with Mrs. Saenger at the 

jano and Mr. Glover at the organ. The soloists were 
aris Wells, soprano, who has a voice of great power 
and clarity; Bert Garver, contralto, whose tones are 
rich in coloring, and who revealed a wide range, and Nor- 
man Yanovski, baritone, who sang with resonant, deep 
tone quality. All of the soloists received enthusiastic ap- 
oom. and the ensemble was appreciated for its admirable 
effects. 


Activities of the New York Musicians’ Club 


Following the success of its first social evening, held 
recently, the Musicians’ Club of New York, on April 12, 
gave a second entertainment of the same kind to which 
members and their friends were invited. The new room 
of the club is now furnished, and adds appreciably to the 
space and comfort at the headquarters. The club has 
in, preparation several special programs for Music Week, 
and they will be announced in detail in due time. 

Some of the officers and members of the Musicians’ Club 
of New York are: Walter Damrosch, Paderewski, Galli- 
Curci,Frances -Alda, Henry Hadley, Victor Herbert, Dr. 
Noble, John Philip Sousa, Albert Spalding, ete. 


Nyiregyhazi in Demand 
Day by day, in every way, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the extraor- 
dinary young pianist, is becoming more and more popular. 
To prove this one need only glance at his list of engagements 
during the month of April: Philadelphia, 2; ‘Brooklyn, 4; 
Albany, 6; Beston, 8; Dover, 11; Plainfield, "13; Wiiming- 
ton, 16; Baltimore, 17; Reading, io, and New York, 21. 


Devora Dibiidienas Engagements 


April will be a busy month for Devora Nadworney, the 
contralto, for besides several oratorio erigagements she will 
give:a Russian costume recital in Montclair, also appearing 
in concerts in Newark, Ridgewood, N. J., and at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 
































Dresdener Neuste Nachrichtung, Feb. 10, 1923: 
“Cara Verson had drawn up a much varied program 
g ofa of charming compositions mostly 
of foreign origin. Some, as or Instance, the “Prelude 
C Major of Prokofieff,” and Godowsky’s “Old Vienna” 
(Alt Wien) impressed es Bn. 80 as to live on in 
our memories. Cara Verson’s style lends itself admir- 
ably to these works on account of her clear and accurate 
way of playing. The artiét Was many times. recalied to 
bow her than 3 for the big applause bestowed on her. 


Braunschweig Neuste Nachrichten, Jan. 30, 1923: 

A curious program . , . very interesting, new works 
rea real artistic treat... . compositions of real merit... 
er tone was agreeable” throughout, of singing uality 
nd the expression of the meaning of the works charm- 
ng, . «. anartistic success. 


Sichsiache Voikezeitung, Dresden, Feb. 10, 1923: 


/ . indisputable musicianship and an attractive get 
ram, .. he artist played cleverly and fuontiy. ° 
mpressed ‘most with the matine of Ravel, 


Brandenhurgér Zeitung, Jan, Sg 1923: 











entered thoreughty into the ‘epiri of the respective com- 


en 











— 


a fundamental idea B program and the artist 


Despite the fact that a German audience 
is accustomed to lengthy programs 
of classical music 


DARA V 


made a distinctly favorable impression by playing 


modern works of infinite 


recital tour of the Continent 


posers. . the grasping of the inner spirit of the 
works, . . always evident. Cara Verson formed 
the works of her countrymen, Burleigh, acDowell, 
Withorne, ete, with much taste. Her rendering of a 
more serious work, the Sonatine of:- ‘Ravel was. completely 
satisfying. 


Brandenburger Anzeiger, Jan. 17, 1923: 

greater part of the program was of a modern 
exotic character. Cara Verson played varied groups of 
short wigees wie pianistic skill and fine technic. The 
Scotch Poem of MacDowell and the Sonatine of Ravel 
were her best efforts. 


Dresden Volkzeitung, Feb. 11, 1923: 

Cara Verson captivated her Dresden audience, with 
sympathetic piano thes which won the listeners by 
reason of their directness and easily to be grasped mean- 

very interesting to hear these 
examples of the best Lnews. of the-moderns. ... A se- 
rious artist. + fluent and pearl-like technic. 


Braunschweig Alig i A iger,. Jan. .30, 1923: 
recital was quite.an exception ‘to the rule ‘owing 
‘international program. rmany, France = 

land, Russia, America and Poland were represen ed, 

Contributing singular and beautiful works. 

The American pianiste, Cara Verson, led her audience 





FRSON 


variety and mood in her 


with Brahms D Minor Ballade, to the cold and foggy 
North and gave us ‘a ffagic picture of sorrow and fear. 

Her clean immaculate technic surmounted all difficul- 
ties; her touch is powerful, like _a man’s, yet by no 
means har Her quppie weist lefids her tone a richly 
shaded = orin 5 “chopin she gave in a distinctly Ger- 
man way, ins f répresénting him as the languid 
lion of the ‘Paris , 

In the -well known N 
up the first part with 
a splendid climax. 

. ... The Mazurka in A Minor and the Etude Opus 25, 
No. 7, completed the group and the. posts umows “Waltz 
in <*> ‘Minor ‘ieee at ee : h a felte beaut pends, 

reamy cture of exgu 
strength and sorte y of her left hand was Sattiodiarls 
noticeable the melody never being marred, not even in 
the rolling, energetic octave passages. 

Cyril Scott’s moody tone Paintin Ss were followed by 
Debussy, the ‘leader of ‘impressio Balter 
harmonies, chords and sequences gave these ‘sane on 
exotic es which, In the perfect way Cara Verson 

layed t made no strange effect. . ..,. ~~ 74 Verson 
pikemen ant hs, she has a strong se 
herself ‘to the inner. of th 
and thus is able to ry com 
packed audience of the Unionsaal 
numbers with unstinted applause. (Ernest Stiers.) 


turne,in F Sharp, she worked 
ts rising and ebbing thoughts to 
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Ansao, Geutil Musicians Relief Fund 


























AMERICAN: 
COMMITTEE 


Theodore Spiering 


Chairman 


~ 


Arthur Alexander 
Leopold Auer 
Amy M. Beach 
Thuel Burnham - 
Mme. Charles Cahier 
Maria Carreras 
Chalmers Clifton 
Florence Easton 
J. Lawrence Erb . 
George Fergusson 
Ignatz Friedman 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
Alma Gluck 
Rubin Goldmark 
Edwin Grasse 
Henry Hadley 
Victor Harris 
Victor Herbert 
Josef. Hofmann 
Bronislaw Huberman 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Alberto Jonas 
Ernest R. Kroeger 
Frank La Forge 
Frederic Lamond 
Francis Maclennan 
Francis Macmillen 
Guy Maier 
Daniel Gregory Mason 
George Meader 
Yolanda Méré 
John Powell 
Joseph Regneas 
Cornelius Rybner 
Gustav Saenger 
Felix Salmond 
Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska 
Willem Mengelberg 
Olga Samaroff 
Marcella Sembrich 
Arthur Shattuck 
Alexander Siloti 
David Stanley Smith 
Oscar G. Sonneck 
Walter Spry 
Edgar Varese 
Emerson Whithorne 
Mortimer Wilson 





Efrem Zimbalist 











To the Musicians of 


_ America 








@ Generous ‘and fine as your 
response has been to the cry 
of the starving musicians of 
Germany and Austria, their 
need is still great—terrible and 
great. @ The same mail that 
brings us pathetic and touching 
letters of thanksgiving from those 
whom your gifts have saved 
from starvation, brings us from 
our committee abroad _heart- 
rending reports of musicians in 
desperate privation, for whose 
relief there are no funds. 
@ Their suffering is ours! 
They and we alike are priests 
at the altar of Eternal Truth 
and Beauty. 4 A dollar will 
buy you a few trifling indul- 
gences, or may save the life of 
a fellow artist. @ Obey your 
heart and send your life-saving 
dollar now. 


THEODORE  SPIERING, 


Chairman 





All remittances to 


ERNEST URCHS, 7reasurer 
Care Steinway & Sons 
109 East 14th Street, New York 


(Space donated by Musical Courier) 











EUROPEAN 
COMMITTEE 


Dr. Friedrich Résch, 
Chairman 
Dr. A. Von Gwinner, 


Treasurer, 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin 


Ng 
Berlin 


Conrad Ansorge 

Sidney Biden 

Carl Flesch 

Carl Friedberg 

Willy Hess 

Paul Juon 

Robert Kahn 

Hugo Kaun 

Wilhelm Klatte 

Karl Klingler 

Cesar Saerchinger 

Xaver Scharwenka 

Max Schillings 

Dr. Cahn-Speyer 

A. Von Fielitz 

E. N. Von Reznicek 
Braunschweig 

Carl Pohlig 
Bremen 

Ernst Wendel 
Cologne 

Herman Abendroth 
Darmstadt : 

Arnold Mendelssohn 
Dresden 

Fritz Busch 

Walter Petzet 
Essen 

Max Fiedler 
Frankfort 

Hildach 
Hamburg 

Karl Muck 

F. Woyrsch 
Hanover 

J. Frischen 
Kiel und Liibeck 

Stein 
Konigsberg 

Kunwald 
Leipzig 

Wilhelm Furtwangler 

Paul Graener 
Magdeburg 

F. Kauffmann 
Munich 

Haas 

Pfitzner 

Von Hausegger 

Von Waltershausen 
Nirnberg 

Ferdinand Meister 
Stuttgart 

Max Pauer 

Carl Wendling 
Vienna 

Loewe 

Arnold Rosé 

Arnold Schoenberg 

Richard Strauss 
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a ne cae ec een => 


THE NEW DE RESZ 


JEAN de RESZKE OF SINGINGL 


The First Institution of Its Kind, Originated byf. 














Summer Season 


Schroon Lake, New York 


Beginning 





Summer Home of the De Reszke-Seagle School, Schroon Lake, N. Y., in the Adirondacks. May 1 5, 1 9 2 3 


OSCAR SEAGLE will be personally in charge at Schroon Lake 


WITH A CORPS OF ARTIST ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
EVERY BRANCH OF THE SINGER’S ART, AND THOROUGH PREPARA- 
TION FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN DEBUTS. 


De RESZKE FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


M. de RESZKE WILL GIVE A YEAR’S TUITION UNDER HIM AS A SCHOL- 
ARSHIP TO THE MOST TALENTED PUPIL AT SCHROON LAKE EACH 
SUMMER. 





The De Reszke-Seagle School announces two distinguished French teachers 
this summer at Schroon Lake: 


MME. WEINSCHENK CAMILLE DECREUS 
famous for years at the Paris Opéra and the Opéra leading French operatic coach and répétiteur. 
Comique as teacher of acting and mise-en-scéne. Head of that department at the Fontainebleau 
Numbers among her pupils many of the world’s School. Teacher of many noted artists. His first 
foremost operatic stars. visit to America in the capacity of a teacher. 





For information in regard to SUMMER SEASON address: 
LUCIUS ADES, Manager, Summer School, Glens Falls, New York 


i et a a a Se 
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Winter Season, 1923-24 


Nice, France 









In Personal Charge of 


JEAN de RESZKE and OSCAR SEAGLE 


FIRST SEASON OF OPERA AT THE SCHOOL’S OWN NEW THEATER 
BEGINS IN DECEMBER, 1923 


Statement of Jean de Reszke: 


“This winter, Oscar Seagle has brought me many pupils, selected from 
the best in his school. All of these young people have fine voices, ex- 
cellently trained, and several will be heard on the operatic stage very soon. 

“Seagle is my oldest and best pupil. 1 have trained him completely Jean De Reszke (right) and Oscar Seagle. 
myself and I have the utmost confidence in his ability and judgment. 

“He alone is capable of joining with me in this project | propose, and it 
is with his aid that we are forming a vocal school at Nice, which will be 
known as the ‘DeRESZKE-SEAGLE SCHOOL,’ where all the branches 
of operatic singing will be taught. But we shall go farther than any other 
vocal school which exists today, as far as I know. 

“We will not only prepare pupils for operatic debuts, but we have 
our own beautiful theatre, where they will debut under the most 
advantageous circumstances. Our theatre will be complete in every 
detail, with all of the adjuncts, the best obtainable and conducted 
under the finest possible auspices. Nice offers peculiar advantages for 
such an undertaking, as nowhere else in the world does one find such 
numbers of rich cosmopolitans, appreciative of the best in art and willing 
to support it. Our theatre will be exclusively for our own work. Not 
only will we attract a very choice audience, but during the winter many 
directors and impresarios from all over the world visit Nice and thereby 
will have the opportunity to judge the singers’ ability under favorable 
circumstances, : 

“I receive many requests from students in America, asking to come here 
to work with me. In the future these requests may be sent to Mr. Oscar 
Seagle, who will continue to conduct the American branch of the De- 
RESZKE-SEAGLE SCHOOL at Schroon Lake, New York; and to 
prepare pupils during the summer for the winter DeRESZKE-SEAGLE 
SCHOOL at Nice, France. He will hear all applicants and give them any 
information and advice necessary. 

“As a mark of my appreciation for the work done at the American 
School by Mr. Seagle, I am offering a scholarship each year to the pupil Villa Vergemére, Nice, France, Winter Home of De Reszke-Seagle School. 
who may be selected as most worthy. 


Nice, France, March 1, 1923. le AA 


For information in regard to WINTER SEASON address: 
Until October 15, Schroon Lake, New York 


OSCAR SEAGLE After October 15, Villa Vergemere, Nice, France 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 





METROPOLITAN OPERA NEARS END 


With Only One Week More, Repetitions Continue to Attract Capacity Audience 


Sunpay Nicnt Concert, Apri 8. ; 

The double bill was the Sunday night, April 8, attraction, 
this being the twenty-first concert of the series. In the 
Mascagni opera, Rose Ponselle was the Santuzza, Mario 
Chamlee the Turiddu, Millo Picco the Alfio, Henriette 
Wakefield the Lucia, and Flora Perini the Lola. The sing- 
ing was generally fine and the audience responded with 
warm applause. 

In the Leoncavallo work, Frances Peralta—always ready, 
regardless of the fact that she sang Tosca the night be- 
fore—lent her voice to the music of Nedda in a manner 
that was most commendable, while Morgan Kingston sang 
the familiar past of Canio with a gusto and verve that won 
applause for him. Renato Zanelli was the Tonio, singing 
the prologue admirably, and George Meader and Schuetzen- 
dort were cast as Beppe and Silvio. The conductor of the 
evening was Guilio Setti. 

Mowa Luisa, Aprit 9. 

teatrice Dovsky’s excellent melodrama, Mona Lisa, set to 
Max Schillings’ poor music, was the offering at the Metro- 
politan on Monday evening, April 9. Barbara Kemp as 
Mona and Michael Bohnen as Francesco again got very ex- 
cited over things every few minutes, aided and abetted by 


that serious gentleman, Kurt Taucher, as Giovanni, The 
rest of the cast was unchanged; also the conductor, A. Bod- 
anzky 

Vuswtam Tevr, Apriz 11 


Another performance of William Tell found the Metro- 
politan crowded as usual, and from beginning to end the 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. Especially fine was Rosa Pon- 
selle as Mathilde, her gorgeous voice holding the multitude 
in her power whenever she sang. Danise did nobly as Tell 
and the same can be said of the others: Martinelli, as Arn- 
old; Mardones, as Furst; Picchi, as Gessler; Bada, as 
Rudolph, and D'Angelo, as Melchthal. The little that Tell’s 
son, Gemmy, had to do, was superbly delivered by Marie 
Sundelius, and one only wished there were more. Papi 
conducted 

Tristan AND Iso_pe, Apri 12, 

Barbara Kemp repeated her intensive and intelligent per- 
formance of Isolde, which was in worthy artistic partner- 
ship to Kurt Taucher’s heroic and appealing Tristan. Sieg- 








Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 

















Announces that after June 1, 1923, they 
will have the management of 


CAHIER 


The American Contralto with 
International Fame 


“The great incomparable artist !”— 
Arthur Nikisch, 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 








17 East 42d Street, New York City 











fried Onegin was a vocally opulent and musically impressive 
Brangaene as before. Michael Bohnen’s King Mark had 
nobility in action and breadth in song to recommend it. Clar- 
ence Whitehill repeated his always beautiful and moving 
impersonation of Kurwenal. Others in the cast were 
Messrs. Schlegel, D'Angelo, Meader, and Bada. Bodanzky 


conducted. L’Arricana, Apri 13. 

L’Africana, offered by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
as one of the revivals of the season, had its third perform- 
ance on Friday evening. The cast was the same as on 
previous hearings. Rosa Ponselle sang gloriously. Danise 
was recalled time and again after the third act aria. Gigli 
was also in fine voice. The writer went away with the im- 
pression on Friday night of having heard the best perform- 
ance of the season. Leon Rothier, Didur and Queena Mario 
completed the excellent cast, and Artur Bodanzky again 
conducted. A completely sold-out house greeted the repeti- 
tion, and hundreds of standees were unable to get in. 

La Forza Det Destino, Apri 14 (MATINEE) 

On Saturday afternoon, La Forza Del Destino was re- 
peated at the Metropolitan before a large and appreciative 
audience, the cast being a familiar one. Frances Peralta 
as Leonora was impressive, vocally and histrionically. In 
fine fettle, Martinelli likewise gave a good account of him- 
self as Don Alvaro, and De Luca sang the music of Don 
Carlos in his customary polished manner, The Preziosilla 
was entrusted to Jeanne Gordon, and others in the cast in- 
cluded Louis D’Angelo, Jose Mardones, Pompilio Malatesta, 


Grace Anthony, Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri and 


Vincenzo Reschiglian. ; 
Manon, Aprit 14 (Eveninc) 

Massenet’s Manon, with Thalia Sabanieva in the title 
role again, Mario Chamlee as Des Grieux, Rothier as the 
father, and the veteran Scotti as Lescaut, crowded the 
Metropolitan on Saturday evening. It was a performance 
of great spirit, as it is apt to be with two fresh young art- 
ists in the principal roles. Singing honors went to Cham- 
lee, who was heartily applauded after the favorite arias, 
while Mme. Sabanieva came in for praise for her splendidly 
acted heroine. Hasselmans conducted. 


Auer to Conduct for Elman 


Mischa Elman will make his last New York appearance 
of the season with Prof. Leopold Auer in his American 
debut as conductor, with a symphony orchestra to be an- 
nounced later, on Sunday afternoon, May 20, at Carnegie 
Hall. The program will include violin concertos by Bee- 
thoven and Tschaikowsky, with other orchestral numbers. 
Additional interest attaches to this arrangement in the fact 
that Prof. Auer was the teacher of Mr. Elman, among a 
large number of distinguished violinists, and the joint 
appearance of master and pupil in the roles of conductor 
and virtuoso is a novelty, in America at least. While Prof. 
Auer has not held the baton for a symphony orchestra in 
this country before, he was a conductor of standing in 
Europe, notably with the symphony orchestra of the Petro- 
grad Conservatory. 


Alexander Sails for England 


Arthur Alexander, whose resignation as conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra was recently announced 
in these columns, sailed for England last Saturday on the 
S.S. Orduna. He is planning to remain there a few months 
and will give one or two song recitals in London and one 
in Paris before returning, taking up again the special work 
which first won recognition for him. His song programs 
to his own accompaniments are unique artistic treats. Mr. 
Alexander’s plans for next season are not yet definitely 
arranged. 














“Confound Ev'ry Squaling Woman” 
é The text is by Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel, 
as interpolated in his English version of “The Impresario,” 
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The WAGE 3s o6.02.0:65 ph dernsens ca cdpeeueneee Schubert 
The Pretty, Pretty Creature...... +»+-Old English 
Hour of Peace (“L’Heure Exquise -Reynaldo Hahn 
The Pauper’s Drive...........++. . Sidney Homer 
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Where’er You Walk (Semele)............0000000 Handel Roat Song (by OQ) oi 0.d.0.0 dese eses See » Harriet Ware 
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Mason and Hamlin Piano 


Tickets 55c,to $2.20 Government Tax included Boxes $16.50 ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 
Mail Orders filled in order of receipt. 


Management of WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, New York, N.Y. 


AEOLIAN HALL 


34 WEST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 


Thursday Evening, April 26th 
at 8.15 o'clock 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 
PRESENTS 


PERCY HEMUS 


The Eminent Baritone 


In RECITAL 


(In English) 
GLADYS CRAVEN AT THE PIANO 








RUPERT HUGHES 


IV 

I'm so glad trouble don’t last alway (Negro 

spiritual) 
er MUR Eee Ley ie ake FER ee 
Rain (Dedicated to Mr. Hemus 
Had a Horse (Hungarian Melody). 
Love's Dilemma,.........+.++++ . 
Danny Deever (by request)........... W: 
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Warren, Ohio, to Have Interesting Event 

Lynn Dana, head of the Dana Musical Institute of Warren, 
has just secured a date in September for a recital by 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, and one feature of the program 
will be the-fact that the conservatory grand symphony 
orchestra of seventy-five will accompany Mme, Gray-Lhe- 
vinne in a concerto number as well as in a group of shorter 
classics. 

Great interest is being expressed in the recital by this 
star, and Mr. Dana is to be congratulated upon securing her 
for Warren. This concert will come the day before Mme. 
Lhevinne’s recital in Cleveland, under the auspices ofthe 
Cleveland Musical Association. The Carnahan Music Com- 

ny, of Ravenna, has secured a date for Mme. Gray- 

evinne through the interest of the distinguished local 
pianist, Franklin Carnahan, who is a member of the Cleve- 
land Musical Association (and whose recent recital in 
Cleveland was such a success). This will be part of a 
series to include an opera star or two and the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, if plans mature for Ravenna. 


Saturday Recitals at Freemantel Studio 


Frederic Freemantel is giving a series of Saturday after- 
noon studio recitals to illustrate and demonstrate his sys- 
tem of voice production as applicable to every individual 
voice, The first recital is on Saturday, April 21; at which 
time Mr. Freemantel will.devete a part of the’ afternoon:to 
showing the wrong and the right way to produce the upper 
tones of the tenor voice and singing some songs and arias 
to prove his theories. 

Mr. Freemantel will be glad to.extend an invitation to 
any interested singers if they will send their name and ad~ 
dress to his studios, 50 West Sixty-seventh street, New 
York. If any tenor who has: trouble with bis high tones 
will present himself at any one of the Saturday afternoon 
recitals Mr. Freemantel states that he will be glad to show 
him how to overcome his supposed difficulties. 





American Bankers’ Association Engages 
Edna Thomas 


On April 25, at the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., the American Bankers’ Association will give a 
banquet, to be followed by a concert in which Edna Thomas, 
“The Lady from Louisiana,” will sing her quaint Plantation 
Songs in crinolines. 

A month ago Miss Thomas appeared in Milwaukee, and 
already there has come a second invitation for a return 
engagement. 


Gunster Sings Messiah in Montreal 


Upon his return from a highly successful recital tour of 
the South, where he has been for two months, Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, was called to Montreal to sing in a per- 
formance of The Messiah, March 29. 

Mr. Gunster enjoyed the experience of going from the 
balmy southern climate to the frigid weather above the 
St. Lawrence—the temperature at Montreal registering nine 
degrees below zero, 


Schnabel with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 8.—The program presented by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at its concerts of April 6 and 7 
was as follows: Hebrides overture, Mendelssohn; Unfin- 
ished Symphony, Schubert; concerto in D minor for piano 
and orchestra, Brahms (with Artur Schnabel as soloist), 
and Tod und Verklarung, by Strauss. Mr. Schnabel created 
a fine impression here by his remarkable command of the 
keyboard. M. M. C. 


Salzinger Recital April 23 


Marcell Salzinger, baritone of the State Opera in Vienna, 
who was formerly a member of the Chicago Opera, will 
give a recital at Town Hall, April 23. His interesting 
program includes songs and arias in English, German, Ital- 
ian and French. Eugene Bernstein will be at the piano and 
Lajos Shuk, cellist, will play the obligato cello part of 
several composition. 





Kousnezowa to Join Gallo Forces 


Announcement comes from the offices of Fortune Gallo 
of the engagement for the Havana season of the San 
Carlo Company of Maria Kousnezowa, the Russian soprano, 
formerly of the Imperial Opera, Petrograd, and the Opéra 
Comique. Mme. Kousnezowa has scored splendid successes 
at Nice, London and Paris. In the Cuban capital she will 
sing Carmen and other roles. 


Frank Waller Back from Europe 


Frank Waller, formerly assistant cyaductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, has recently returned from Europe, where he 
spent the past year. While there Mr. Waller turned his 
attention to conducting, and notices.of his successful sym- 
phony concerts in Berlin and Munich have already appeared 
in these columns. 


Patton to Sing in Charlotte Again 


Due to his pronounced success on former occasions, Fred 
Patton, the baritone, has been engaged for another recital 
in Charlotte, N. C., on May 11. That same month, among 
other engagements, the artist will sing in Galien, O.; Ober- 
lin, O.; Worcester, Mass.; Mt. Carmel, Pa.; Waterbury, 
Conn., and Bethlehem, Pa. 





Charlotte Lund’s Engagements 
Charlotte Lund, whose engagements in the giving of opera 
recitals and as soprano soloist are numerous, will be heard 
April 25, at the Waldorf-Astoria hote], in her spoken and 
sung version of Louise, with Val Peavey, pianist and singer. 


April 30 Miss Lund will be soloist, Scandinavian-American _. 
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Foundation Day, :at the Minerva ‘Club, : 
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Althouse to Sing in ‘Elizabeth, N. J’ ~ 
Paul Althouse will sing in Elizabeth, N. J., on Sunda 
evening, June 10, at a 


a 


the finish of his ‘long and strenuous season. ~ 


« 
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benefit .concert ~ for -the Alexiarl: <" <-- 
Brothers’ Hospital, before taking a well deserveil rest ato oo * 
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Ida Sylvania Acclaimed in Opera in Italy 


Some years ago a group of vocal teachers in Paris were 
thrilled by hearing a young and beautiful American girl 
sing the mad scene from Lucia. As she took the octave 
jump to high D without a tremor in her voice all present 
started in amazement, : 

_“You have heard that note sung as no one has sung it 
since the days of Patti,” exclaimed one of the internationally 
known voice pedagogues in the studio. 

And it might be said that was the note which started 
Ida Sylvania on the road to fame and fortune, a road that 
appears destined to lead to the top in the world of music, 
to judge from the enthusiastic reports of her extraordinary 
success in opera in Italy this season. 

Under the impetus of so much favorable comment, back 
to America came the artist to continue her studies indefatig- 
ably day and night, week in and week out, until last autumn 
= she was ready to go to Italy to make her operatic 

ebut, 

Arriving at Milan, Ida Sylvania was introduced to 
Maestro Guido Zucoli, the director of the Stamperia Ricordi, 
the music publishers who occupy a unique place in operatic 
Italy. Upon direct quotation it is said that Zucoli declared 
he had never heard a lyric soprano with such a voice and 
art. 

The next director to hear the American girl was Maestro 
Oscar Anselmi, who will be remembered as having con- 
ducted for Oscar Hammerstein when Tetrazzini was mak- 
ing her big hit at the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York. He, too, was carried away with enthusiasm for the 
new voice and immediately had the owner of it engaged for 
the fall season at the Bellini Theater in Naples where he 
was under contract to conduct. 

So rapidly did the reports of the exceptional voice of the 
American girl spread that Signor Raggazzini, Luzardi’s 
associate, another “power” in music in Italy, arranged to 
hear her at a special audition. This hearing took place in 
the Dal Verme, rich in operatic traditions and where many 
of the greatest singers the world has produced have .sung. 
The young artist sang the Mad Scene, from Lucia, and the 
big scene and air from La Traviata with the high E flat 
sustained at the end. Raggazzini, who had many important 
people at the hearing, offered her a contract on the spot 
to sing the Queen in Les Huguenots, under Mugnone at the 
Lyrico in Milan, during the Automobile Meet in September. 
As the soprano did not know the role and there were only 
twenty days in which to learn it, she thought it expedient 
to refuse this tempting opportunity, flattering as it was. 

Such was Zucoli’s enthusiasm for the American singer 
that he arranged to have her go to Verona to hear the opera 
there under Serafin’s direction. This noted musician con- 
sented to hear her the day after she arrived. The hearing 
was held in the Teatro Filarmonico, At this audition, the 
Pennsylvania girl again sang the selections she had sung 
at the Dal Verme in Milan. When she had finished, it is 
quoted directly that’ Serafin declared she had the most 
extraordinary voice he had ever heard, and it will be remem- 
bered that he directed for Melba in the latter years of her 
career and had heard her repeatedly in her prime when he 
was still a member of the orchestra he was later to conduct. 
Such was the enthusiasm of her auditors that the singer 
was asked to give one more selection, and the artist’s selec- 
tion of the Queen of the Night aria from Mozart’s Magic 
Flute sung in tone with the high F’s sung full voice, ending 
on a thrilling, sustained D, brought forth expressions of 
admiration and surprise from all present, especially Serafin 
who stated he would like the honor of presenting the Magic 
Flute with her in the role. ‘ cee 

Ida Sylvania made her debut in opera in Italy at the 
Bellini Theater in Naples on October 9, 1922, as Gilda in 
Rigoletto, and won the most extraordinary critical- comment 
in all the papers for her performance, 
to find herself famous in that city. Originally engaged for 
a limited number of pefformance of the role, the manager 
of the opera found it necessary to give ten performances 
in all to satisfy the crowds that turned out to hear the 
American girl, and then to present her in another leading 
role—Lucia in the opera of that name—to still the acclaim 
of the people for the new star. All Naples was placarded 
with announcements of the singet’s appearances, and every 
time she left her hotel she would be recognized and called 
after on the streets with cries of “La Sylvania!” Immediately 
offers of the most flattering sort were made her to appear 
in other cities in Italy, and she would have accepted a con- 
tract to sing at the Dal Verme in Milan in November had 
she not been suddenly recalled to America by the serious 
illness of her father. Happily this didnot terminate fatally, 
and in January the artist was able to return to Italy where 
she was immediately efigaged to open the ‘Easter: season 
at the Malibran Theater in Venicer The part chosen for 
her debut was Violetta in La Traviata to be followed by 
other appearances in leading soprano roles in the repertory. 
The season, which is still on, is being conducted by Lugo- 
zollo, who directed at the San Carlo Opera in Naples last 
season preceding Serafin. 

After her opening performance, a cable received told of 
the “wonderful ovation” accorded the singer and the “extra- 
ordinary success” she achieved before a socially brilliant 
and crowded house. After a series of performances at the 
Malibran, the American soprano is engaged to sing Violetta 
in La Traviata, Lucia in the opera of that name, and Gilda 
in Rigoletto in Rome. : 
| Such is the operatic career to date of Ida Sylvania, the 
American girl, who is now being acclaimed by musical 
Italy. D. P. 





D’Alvarez Not to Sing in Havana 


It has been announced by Marguerite D’Alvarez that she 
will not be heard with the Gallo Opera forces in Havana 
during its season there the Jatter, part of April and early 
May. The contralto states negotiations were so prolonged 
that it was impossible for her to wait and that she accepted 
engagements elsewhere. 


Elsa Alsen to Sail 


Elsa Alsen, dramatic parese of the Wagnerian Festival 
Opera, whose Isolde and Briinnhilde won high praise from 
the New York critics, is sailing for Europe on the Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Saturday, April 21. She will return in 
the fall for operatic.and concett appearances. . 
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Next day she woke - 


Marya Freund for America 


It is announced by the L. D. Bogue Concert Management 
that Marya Freund; the celebrated Polish soprano, will 
make ‘her first American tour next season under its direc- 
tion.- In Europe Mme. Freund-is considered one of the 
greatest interpreters not only of classic but also of modern 
songs. .She is well known in Vienna and Berlin, in Holland, 
in England and Paris where she makes her home. Mme. 
Freund passed her childhood under the influence of musi- 
cians such as Paderewski, Joachim, Sarasate, Rubinstein, 
d’Albert, who were friends of her family. It was Mahler 
who. introduced her to the public in 1909. Mme, Freund 
has ‘made many tours of Europe, singing in Paris under 
the batons of Chevillard, Pierné, Monteux, Milhaud, Del- 
grange; in Berlin under Fried and Nikisch; in Leipsic 
under Nikisch and Goehler; in Switzerland, under Gustave 
Doret and Dr. Sutler; in Vienna under Schreker; in Am- 


sterdam under Mengelberg. She has also appeared in joint 
concerts throughout Europe with such artists as Alfred 
Cortot, George Henschel, Alfredo Casella, Nino Rossi, 
Erik Wolff, Marie Panthes, Mieno Morzkowski, Georges 
Enesco and Rhene-Baton. Her coming is looked upon by 


She is a daughter of Leopold 
Henschel, the London 


musicians with great interest 
Henschel, a cousin of Sir George 
composer and singer. 


Beale and Werrenrath in Recital 


Kitty Beale, coloratura soprano, and Reinald Werren 
rath, baritone, were heard in recital at the Park Avenue 
home of Dr. and Mrs. L. D. Alexander on the afternoon 
of March 25. Both artists were exceedingly well received 
and, were compelled to give several encores. Emil Polak 
was iat the piano for Miss Beale and Harry Spier for Mr. 
Werrenrath. 
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The soprano soloist was Miss 
Marie De Kyzer, who also sang in 
the “Messiah.” Her voice had a 
clear bell-like tone, and she sang 
her principal solo, “Hear Ye Is- 
rael,” beautifully. .She was most 
effective also in the recitative duet 
with Elijah, as the widow mourn- 
ing for her son —Elizabeth Eve- 
ning Journal, March 21, 1923. 


Appears with Elizabeth, N. J., Oratorio Society 
Twice in Same Season 


PRESS COMMENTS : 


Marie De Kyzer, soprano soloist, 
who, with Mr. Patton, was heard 
with the Oratorio Society in the 
Messiah last December, repeated 
her former successes, although she 
had fewer solos. 

“Hear Ye Israel” was sung with 
ease, and her duet with Mr. Pat- 
ton, “Help Me, Man of God,” gave 
her an opportunity to display her 
technique. — Elizabeth 
Times, March 21, 1923. 


DE KYZER 


Marie De Kyzer, soprano, was 
excellent. Her solos were digni- 
fied, conveying to the audience 
much of the spirit of the composer 
in writing them. Her high notes 
were flute-like, ringing true in 
every instance. “Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion!” and “Come 
Unto Him,” won instant favor with 
the _audience.—Elisabeth Evening 
Times, December 19, 1922. 


Evening 





129 Nineteenth Street, Elmhurst, L. I. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 9 


PAVEL LUDIKAR 

On Monday evening a large audience was present at the 
debut of Pavel Ludikar, baritone, at his song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Accompanied at the piano (except when 
Wintter Watts presided for his group of compositions) by 
the attractive Meta Schumann, who 1s a fine accompanist, 
the newcomer made a profound impression. He is, to be 
exact, an artist in every sense of the word, He has a big 
voice of admirable quality, which he generally uses with 
taste and skill. As an interpreter, Mr. Ludikar ranks high. 
He finds little difficulty in conveying the smallest details of 
his songs to his enrapt listeners, and in the big dramatic 
works he is remarkable. Dormiro Sol, from Don Carlos, 
was superbly done and aroused the audience to great 
heights of enthusiasm. The program included two songs 
from his own pen—Nuestras Vidas and A Mother’s Tears 

which won favor, and for which he played his own ac- 
companiments, proving also that he is a good all around 
musician. Among the numbers that received the most 
favor were: Wohin, Schubert; Wood Song, Wintter 
Watts; Gypsy Songs, op. 55, Nos. 4 and 7, Dvorak, and 
Slovak Songs, arranged by Novak; Oraison domincale, 
Caplet; My Lord, What a Mornin’, Burleigh, and On the 
Steppe, Gretchaninoff. The audience was very enthusiastic 
and rounds of applause were his after every number. 

The program in full follows: La Partenza, Beethoven; 
Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur, Beethoven; Vor Meiner 
Wiege, Wohin, Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, Schubert; Wood 
Song, The Dark Hills (dedicated to Pavel Ludikar), Song 
Is So Old, Miniver Cheevy, the last three for first time, 
Wintter Watts (composer at the piano) ; Dormiro So!, 
from Don Carlos, Verdi; Czecho-Slovakian composers— 
Nuestras Vidas, and A Mother's Tears, Pavel Ludikar; 
Biblical Song, op. 99, No. 1, Dvorak; Gypsy Songs, op. 55, 
Nos. 4 and 7, Dvorak; Slovak Songs, arranged by V. No- 
vak; miscellaneous—Oraison domuincale, André Caplet; 
Nenia popolare (dedicated to Pavel Ludikar), Giulia Recli; 
My Lord, What a Mornin’, and Go Down, Moses (negro 
spirituals), arranged by H. T. Burleigh; My Love Is Like 
a Red, Red Rose (Scotch song), arranged by A. Gretchani- 
noff; On the Steppe, A. Gretchaninoff. 


RUTH ST. DENIS, TED SHAWN AND 
DENISHAWN DANCERS 


After attending a performance by Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, one readily under- 
stands why this company has been so tremendously success- 
ful this season. A week’s engagement was begun at the 
Town Hall on Monday evening, April 9, and, although the 
program was a long one, such fine artistry was displayed 
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that the audience thoroughly enjoyed every number pre- 
sented and demanded several encores. : 

The first movement of the Beethoven Pathetique sonata 
was given by Ruth St. Denis and the ensemble with an ex- 
traordinary sense of rhythm, and was so full of beauty 
and grace that the audience was enthralled. Ted Shawn 
made his first appearance in an equally effective number, 
Chopin’s Revolutionary etude, which was given a most 
dramatic rendition with the assistance of three members of 
the ensemble. In the first group there also was Schu- 
mann’s Soaring, the lyric idea of wind, wave and clo 
being given a well nigh perfect visuatization; Ruth St. 
Denis in two solo numbers, the popular Brahms waltz, op. 
39, No. 15, and the Liszt Liebestraum, in both of which 
she was exquisite and showed vivid imagination; ending 
with a scintillating performance of Mana Zucca’s Valse 
Brillante by Ted Shawn and ensemble. 

Group two consisted of a Spanish suite, a solo for Miss 
St. Denis and Mr. Shawn, and one number in which they 
appeared together, their piquant dancing making them quite 
irresistible, and five numbers in which the ensemble took 
part, the last number, Valse Directoire, danced by Ted 
Shawn and Lenora Scheffer, being particularly effective. 

Xochitl, a dance drama based upon an ancient Toltec 
legend, was exceedingly colorful in regard to the dancing 
and the costumes were gorgeous. The closing group was 
given over to Oriental dances, a phase of the terpsichorean 
art in which Miss St. Denis is especially successful. 

Excellent accompaniments were furnished for the 
doncets by an instrumental quartet, conducted by Louis 

orst. 

According to the critic of the World, “The color, life 
and variety of the ensemble make the entertainment one 
worth seeing.” The Mail agreed with this, stating: “The 
Denishawn Dancers will be at Town Hall all this week, and 
they are worth seeing, because they use fabrics with deft 
effect, and they think before they dance, It helps.” 


JACQUES MALKIN 


The enterprise and ambition of the three brothers Mal- 
kin— Manfred, pianist and founder of the conservatory of 
that name; Joseph, solo cellist on tour with Farrar, and 
Jacques, the violinist—was well exemplified in the recital 
at Carnegie Hall, April 9. Besides these brothers there 
is a sister, a leading operatic soprano in Mannheim, Ger- 
many, and little Anita Malkin (daughter of Joseph), now 
studying the violin in Berlin. Mr. Malkin’s program was 
made up of the classic Ciaccona (Vitali), with organ ac- 
companiment by A. Richardson, played with solid style, the 
double stopping and various difficulties being completely sur- 
mounted by the player. The B minor concerto (Saint- 
Saéns) followed, and French style and grace predom‘nated 
in this work, as it should. The pastoral effects, with 
flageolets, finely augmented by the dainty accompaniment, 
and the bravour of the close made a big effect. A spon- 
taneous and effective concert piece is Improvisation, by 
Gustav Saenger, in D minor-major, which is full of taking 
effects, including a sonorous piano part. The flowing can- 
tilena in Lenormand’s Le Lahn de Mabed (paraphrase), as 
well as the rhythmic surety of the Siciliano and Rigaudon 
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(Francoeur-Kreisler), all this brought him numerous re- 
calls. The enjoyable and well attended affair closed with 
a Contredanse (Beethoven-Elman) and Wieniawski’s Scher- 
zo-Tarantelle, with a blaze of violinistic fireworks. 

Press comments on Mr, Malkin’s playing were uniformly 
favorable. The American said he was scholarly and played 
with good taste; the Times called him a player of sincerity 
and experience; the Herald said his audience was numerous 
and well pleased; the Tribune said his performance was 
good, and the evening papers (The Sun, World and Mail) 
gave him praise for musicianly qualities, etc. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10 


BANKS’ GLEE CLUB 


Is there any form of music more appealing to the masses 
than the male chorus? How easy it is to recall the days 
of youth when the Payey > and the unique harmonies to 
the accompaniment of a harmonica could be heard through 
the open window late on a summer’s eve; the delightful 
effects of the glee club during college days; the thrill of 
the war-time songs when thousands of ‘Soldiers joined to- 
gether; the male quartets on the phonographs, and the male 
choruses at the opera. 

On April 10 the writer heard the New York Banks’ 
Glee Club, conducted by Bruno Huhn. Some sixty or 
seventy men of all ages were grouped together on the stage 
of Carnegie Hall and they sang as though they enjoyed it. 
There were young men and old, all of whom undoubtedly 
found recreation and relaxation, as well as real joy, in their 
work, Under the competent training of their conductor 
they had developed into a chorus of first rank and the pro- 
gram they offered bespoke many rehearsals and hours of 
diligent study. ; 

And all this the audience, huge in size, must have known, 
for there was a sympathy between singers and_ listeners 
hard to explain. Most of those in the audience were friends 
or business acquaintances, it is true, but there were also 
present many who attended for sheer love of good male 
chorus singing. The enthusiasm seemed unlimited and the 
loud and hearty applause was indeed well deserved. 

Rogers’ Bedouin Song, with incidental solo by William 
Roberts, opened the program. Then the club sang Bul- 
lard’s Come O’er the Sea, Abt’s Sleep, Thou Wild Rose 
and Mohring’s Awakened Are the Breezes. In the last 
mentioned the incidental solos were taken by Juliet Mosher 
(guest soloist), Messrs. Fisher, Hollander and Imrie. 

The big number was The Leap of Roushan Beg, by Hora- 
tio Parker, with incidental solo by Dr. Stephen McGrath. 
This proved rather an intricate work, which had undoubt- 
edly entailed a lot of study, but it was interesting and the 
audience enjoyed it. Dr. McGrath has a voice of excelleyt 
quality, although the range at times was too high for him. 

The old, but ever popular My Lady Chlo’ (negro love 
song by Leighter), scored an immediate “hit,” and De- 
Koven’s Hunting Song from Robin Hood had to be re- 
peated; in the latter, Carroll Voorhees, a big bass, sang 
the solo. Another humorous bit was But—They Didn't 
(Rogers), a selection which the club used last year with 
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equal success; it, too, had to be gone over again. The final 
number by the club was Van de Water’s Sunset. 

Mrs. Mosher contributed Mozart’s Alleluia, Fourdrain’s 
Sur la terrasse de Saint Germain, Easthope’s Martin’s 
to the Fair, and encores. The other soloist was Marie Roe- 
maet-Rosanoff, cellist, who not only delighted with her 
offerings but also was given an ovation after her last group. 
She played the Liszt-Popper Hungarian rhapsody, in which 
she displayed masterful technic; Air, by Hure, and David- 
off’s The Fountain. She, also, was forced to encore. 

Bruno Huhn is indeed to be congratulated for this fine 
achievement of his chorus, and it is with great anticipation 
that all, including the writer, look forward to the next 
concert of the Banks Glee Club. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL Il 


AMERICAN MUSIC GUILD 


The American Music Guild terminated its season with a 
private concert at the Fifty-eighth street branch of the 
New York Public Library.on the evening of April 11. The 
concert was to have consisted of a Concerto di Camera by 
Howard Hanson, songs for soprano by Dicie Howell accom- 
panied by Frederick Jacobi, a set of piano solos to be 
played by Harold Morris, and a string quartet by Arthur 
Foote, but owing to the illness of Miss Howell, the songs 
had to be omitted and in their stead Leo Sowerby’s string 
quartet, Serenade, was played. 

Two of the composers whose works were included on this 
program are Fellows at the American Academy at~- Rome, 
and the audience was curious to hear what wonders they 
will have performed in their new environment. But both of 
the works played were written before the Fellows arrived 
in Rome, so that no estimate of the atmospheric effect of 
that ancient and holy city could be gathered, except that 
Hanson’s symphonic poem had been reduced to its present 
shape and in the process changed its name and become 
Italianized. As for the value of the work, it is small enough. 
Mr. Hanson speaks well, has a pleasant idiom and turns out 
scholarly phrases with ease. But he speaks too much, and 
he speaks of too many things in a breath. Like so much 
modern music, this concerto lacks definiteness and succinct- 
ness. It gives the impression of a sort of vague wandering 
through pleasant fields, but after the promenade is over 
one has the impression of no especial beauty spot, and 
hardly knows whether he has been wandering through hills 
or valleys, on the seashore or on mountain heights (in spite 
of Mr. Howard’s elevational ninths.) And, in a breath, 
the whole is forgotten. If there is any moment of haunting 
melody in it all, it failed to haunt this writer. So much 
for Hanson! 

As for the other Rome Fellow, Sowerby—his work has 
precisely the same faults, with the additional fault of being 
influenced by Grainger and being clever instead of deep, 
based on little purling themes and wandering contrapuntally 
and endlessly on tonics and dominants and interminable 
secondary sevenths with scarcely a real modulation from end 
to end. Sowerby’s Irish Washerwoman, played by Harold 
Morris, who made, surely, all of it that is to be made of 
it, is similarly clever, and similarly stupid. Grainger does 
these jig tunes with a certain aristocratic simplicity that 
makes them worth while, and he has made this style so 
intimately his own that for others to copy it is only to 
expose the weaknesses of Grainger’s methods without adding 
anything to the sum total of the lasting literature of music. 
So much for Sowerby! 

Now the other composers whose works were heard were: 
Stoessel, Powell, Griffes and Morris. Their works were 
most brilliantly played by Morris, who has a colorful and 
vivid style that places him in a high rank among pianists 
of the day. The'Stoessel Seguedilla, first of the group of 
piano solos, is a highly interesting work, well made, pianistic, 
forceful; John Powell’s Minuetto is not so impressive and 
is hardly one of this gifted American’s best works; the 
White Peacock of the greatly lamented Griffes is too well 
known to require special comment, except that one wonders 
why it is not more often found on programs of recital givers; 
and finally the Scherzo, by Harold Morris himself, a most 
brilliant and attractive composition, based upon real melodic 
ideas and developed conservatively. 

Arthur Foote’s quartet for strings and piano terminated 
the program in a quaintly Victorian manner. And it does 
credit to the young men of the Guild that they are not 
blind to the merits of their elders. 

Those who assisted in the Hanson, Sowerby and Foote 
numbers were. Messrs. Wolfinsohn, Moldovan, Stoeber, 
Stoessel, Haubiel and Gruenberg. 

The American Music Guild announces three subscription 
concerts at Town Hall next season. Subscriptions may be 
sent to the Guild at 1 West 34th street, Room 604. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: THE 
NINTH SYMPHONY 


Willem Mengelberg conductor, the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society, the chorus of the Schola Cantorum, 
and a quartet of distinguished soloists united at Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening, April 12, to give a performance 
of the Ninth Symphony, repeating it at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday afternoon. This review is written 
of the Carnegie Hall performance. 

The best feature of the evening was the chorus, which 
accomplished the remarkable feat of singing the utterly 
impossible choral parts of the final movement in time and 
tune and without sounding very screechy. The quartet— 
Mmes, Alda and Cahier, Messrs. Althouse and Schwarz— 
did their level best and succeeded as well as any possible 
quartet can succeed with the thoroughly uninteresting and 
ineffective music. 

The orchestra, distributed across the front of the stage 
on account of the size of the chorus, was entirely out of 
balance. From where this writer sat, the kettledrums 
and the horns stood out unpleasantly all the time, through 
no fault of the players. Allowing for this lack of balance, 


the playing of the orchestra appeared to be very fine indeed. — 


The execution of the unison announcement of the main theme 
of the final movement on the basses and cellos was some- 
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thing to be remembered a long time. The scherzo, for some 
reason or other, while not seeming slow in tempo, was a 


. bit lacking in the verve it requires to make its best effect. 


Before the Ninth, with Mr. Mengelberg at a piano dis- 
guised as a harpsichord, the aries band, and eight flutes 
played the Bach D minor suite. It is a long affair. One 
admired the breath cueeky of the eight flutists. Mr. Men- 
gelberg did quite right in calling upon them to rise and 
acknowledge the hin aay 

Mr. Mengelberg conducted for the last time, the present 
season, on Sunday afternoon at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, a repeat of the above program. It was one of the 
largest audiences that have attended there this season; in 
fact, it was reported hundreds were unable to get seats. 
The enthusiasm and ovations Mr. Mengelberg received left 
no question of doubt as to the esteem and friendship which 
he has created here in New York. He was -recalled time 
and again and bade his audience a very cordial good-by unti! 
next season. 


ALICE GODILLOT AND MARTIN 
RICHARDSON 


A joint recital at Rumford Hall, April 12, brought to- 
gether a good-sized audience to hear Alice Godillot, so- 
prano, and Martin Richardson, tenor, in a program of an- 
cient and modern music. Each artist appeared thrice, and 
together once. Shakespeare songs by Haydn, Busch, Manney 
and Tompkins, sung by Mme. Godillot, were charming in 
their grace, ease of singing and feeling. Her brightly col- 
ored voice gave further pleasure in Der Asra and Spring’s 
Blue Eyes (Rubinstein), with high tones of power and 
joyousness, more especially in My Heart Is in Bloom 
(Brahms). Throughout all her singing distinct enunci- 
ation was a feature. She also sang a group of French 
songs. Flowers galore were presented the comely singer. 

Mr. Richardson has a voice of true tenor quality, and sang 
the aria from Manon (Massenet) with real pathos, a fine 
high A, and in Donizetti's serenade (Don Pasquale) a high 
B flat and final C of quality was noted. His songs, by Tip- 
ton, Dunhill, Curci, Harris, Ronald and others, showed 
variety of style, and ardor in such songs as contained such 
sentiment. One of his encores was the lullaby from Joce- 
lyn, sung with impeccable taste. The resonance of this 
hall conduced much to make both singers’ voices appear at 
their best, although disturbing sounds of machinery or ele- 
vator came from the right-hand front. Both young artists 
are of the gers Regneas studios. Rachel O. Smiley and 
Harry O. Hirt played excellent accompaniments. 


ANDRE POLAH 


André Polah, a violinist with much playing-sense, a sweet 
fiddle tone and an enigmatical smile, gave two special re- 





P.S.in The Globe. 





ANTONIO MEU 


Baritone 


MR. MELI disclosed a fresh and pleasant voice, the high notes 
of which are so much the best produced that one recalls that many a 
youthful baritone when his voice has settled and submitted to train- 
ing finds he is no baritone but a tenor. 
earnestness and feeling through a long and exacting programme.— 


MR. MELL is blessed with gift of a natural mellow and flexible 
voice; there is promise of a future in which he may sing richly and 
even inspiredly, he can sing energetically and tunefully—there were 
moments of smooth vibrant melody.—New York Tribune. 


His voice was of naturally good body and range and _ intel- 
ligently expressive of emotion —New York Times. 
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citals at Rumford Hall, the first on April 12 and the second 
on April 14. There were many to attest appreciation of 
his good qualities on both occasions. New and unhack- 
neyed numbers made up the programs and fine sense of style 
and understanding of spirit authenticated everything he 
played, making it alive. A Viennese Valse song (Gaert- 
ner-Kreisler) and Waves at Play (Grasse) were repeated 
to ong the delighted audience at the first concert. An 
early Italian sonata by Veracini was a grateful novelty on 
this same program. Some of Mr. Polah’s own arrange- 
ments were presented, La Chanson des Abeilles (from 
Fillipucci) and the Ballet of the Flowers (from Hadley). 
Miriam Allen played the accompaniments and, besides be- 
ing remarkably efficient, gave evidence of real pleasure in 
her work. This additional refraction of mood went a long 
way towards making the concerts so successful. 

The Tribune said: “Mr. Polah played with good tone 
and neat execution, and in a straightforward, dignified style.” 
The Herald said: “As when heard here before he played 
with a good tone and much knowledge of style.” 


EDWARD RECHLIN 


A large audience at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, heard 
Edward Rechlin in a recital of organ music. Mr. Rechlin 
is the organist of the Emanuel Lutheran Church and a con- 
cert artist of considerable reputation although his last big 
concert was held here five years ago. 

Mr. Rechlin’s program was decidedly classic and many 
considered it a most opportune recital because in this day 
and time there are numerous motion picture theaters, the 
organists of which are not overly careful in how they 
play and what they play and worse still in regard to the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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DETROIT THOROUGHLY ENJOYS 
MAHLER’S CHORAL SYMPHONY 


Orchestra, Symphony Choir, Helen Stanley and Merle 
Alcock Unite in Massive Production—Lamond 
Soloist at a Previous Concert 


Detroit, Mich., April 7.—The program of the twelfth 
pair of subscription concerts given at Orchestra Hall by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, March 22 and 23, was 
devoted to two compositions by Tschaikowsky. The pro- 
gram opened with the sixth symphony in B minor, op. 74, 
Pathetique. Its tragic moods were all splendidly portrayed 
as the orchestra with facile skill followed the desires of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. The concerto chosen by the assisting 
pianist, Lamond, was the familiar B flat minor, op. 23. Each 
artist seems to bring something new to this composition. 
Lamond’s fine artistry made a deep impression on the audi- 
ence and its enthusiasm must have warmed his heart. It 
was a most satisfactory evening. 

The thirteenth pair of concerts, April 5 and 6, was made 
notable for the presentation for the first time in Detroit 
of the second symphony in C minor, by Gustav Mahler, The 
program opened with the overture to Don Giovanni by 
Mozart, very well played. Helen Stanley sang three Wag- 
ner numbers and the aria Dich theure Halle. Mme. Stan- 
ley's work can be spoken of only in the highest terms. The 
numerous recalls rewarding her efforts declared the senti- 
ments of her hearers, 

The picture on the stage for the Mahler symphony was 
most impressive. .Massed at the back of the stage were the 
250 members of the Symphony Choir, in front of them the 
augmented orchestra, the two soloists, Merle Alcock and 
Helen Stanley, and the conductor, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The 
symphony proved somewhat overwhelming at first hearing, 
full of contradiction, dissonant cacophony, thematic beauty, 
notes of tragedy, sardonic humor and gloomy despair, ending 
in a burst of triumplhygrit splendor. The voices are used 
with telling effect and the exquisite beauty of the song 
Primal Light, in part four, as sung by Miss Alcock, will 
not be easily forgotten. In part five Mme. Stanley and Miss 
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Alcock, together with the choir, rose to the occasion in 
superior fashion, The choir has been working with Victor 
Kolar for the past few months, and reflected great credit 
upon his training. It was therefgre most fitting that he 
should be called to the stage to share in the storm of 
enthusiasm that followed the performance of the symphony. 
It was a great triumph for all concerned: The work was 
given with meticulous care as to detail and the patrons of 
the orchestra concerts cannot be too grateful to Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch for providing them with the opportunity to hear this 
composition. One interested listener was Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor, who with score before him followed the work with 
manifest approval and enthusiasm. He was a guest in the 
Gabrilowitsch box. 
J. a. Be 


Excellent Program at Saenger Studio Musicale 


A large number of guests enjoyed the musicale- 
tea at the Saenger studios on Eighty-first street, April 5. 
Excerpts from Rossini’s Stabat Mater were rendered by a 
chorus and soloists, artists from the Saenger studios, This 
part of the program was a repetition of the concert given at 
the Wurlitzer Auditorium the day preceding. Phradie Wells 
and Bertha Garver sang the lovely duet, Quis est Homo; 
Norman Yanovsky, the baritone solo, Pro Peccatis; Bertha 
Garver, the contralto solo, Fac ut Portem; Phradie Wells, 
the beautiful Inflammatus, with the following chorus of 
Saenger students: the Misses Earnest, Garver, Levy, Ben- 
der, Mylius, Munger, Hanna, Doyle, Phillips and Hahn, 
and the Messrs. Hunter, Flood, Yanovsky, Leishman and 
Walker. For the remainder of the program there were 
two groups of rarely sung Schubert songs, finely rendered 
by George Walker, bass; a group of humorous songs inter- 
estingly given by Ella Mylius, soprano, and the aria, Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, sung by Elsa Warde, soprano, with lovely 
tonal quality and fine style. Mrs. Saenger and Emily Mil- 
ler were the accompanists. Melvena Passmore and Her- 
mina Earnest were hostesses at the tea table. 

At the last Thursday musicale, May 3, the opera class 
will give the operatic scenes studied during the season. 








Reception to Dr. Carl 


A reception was tendered Dr. William C. Carl and the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church on the afternoon 
of April 12, by the Woman’s Club of the church at 12 
West Twelth street, in recognition of the work done by 
the choir during the past winter. The Hostess Room was 
decorated with spring. flowers for the occasion and Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James presided at the tea table. The 
reception committee included Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Mrs. John H. Finley, Mrs. 
W. A. W. Stewart, Mrs. George Fleming Houston, Mrs. 
John B. Prest, Mrs. Charles E. Ives, Mrs. Howard G. 
Myers, Mrs. Henry Arthur, Mrs. E. G. Bodman and Miss 
M. E. Dann. Music under Dr. Carl’s direction was ren- 
dered by Edith Gaile, Amy Ellerman, Ernest Davis and 
George Fleming Houston, the solo quartet, and part songs 
were sung by the choir. The Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
was among the guests who congratulated Dr. Carl, the quar- 
tet and the members of the choir. 














A well-balanced group, thoroughly imbued with 
the intimate spirit of the music they would interpret, 
and their musicianship brilliantly adequate. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 

These genuine musicians impressed by the sincerity 
of their feeling and by the refinement and polish of 
their work.—-Times, El Paso. 

_ The audience found itself enthralled in a most de- 
lightful musical program that proved a marvelous 
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exhibition of perfect ensemble work.—Natches Demo- 
crat, 


In their trio work the three rose beyond the rut of 
artistic and technical skill, into what was nearly 
inspiration and genius.—Jacksonville Journal. 


The organization plays excellentiy together, and 
evidences perfect sympathy and splendid ability indi- 
vidually as well as in combined effort——Florida 
Times-Union. 
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Mischa Elman to Play Here All of Next Season 


Mischa Elman has cancelled his tour of Great Britain, 
scheduled for this coming fall and early winter, in order 
to fill a number of postponed dates belonging to the season 
just coming to a close and to gratify the demands of a 
number of local concert managers for early season engage- 
ments. 

When Mr. Elman concludes the current season, during 
the middle of May, he will have played one hundred and 
seven concerts. His schedule pots for over a dozen more 
appearances, but in order to conserve his health, Mr. Elman, 
with the consent of local managers, was permitted to trans- 
fer those engagements until next season. 

Mr. Elman will one therefore, engagements in this 
country from October 15, 1923, to April 30, 1924. All book- 
ings for next season will be made exclusively through the 
Mischa Elman’ Concert. Direction, of which Max Endicoff 
is the manager. 


Openshaw’s Ballad Appeals to Dudley Buck 


There is no testimonial so effective for the popularity of 
a song than the fact that prominent teachers introduce it 
into their studios. In the survey of the prominent studios 
of New York City regarding the use of one of the season’s 
most popular songs, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, 
by Openshaw, some very interesting facts have developed. 
The following letter is from Dudley Buck, who conducts a 
large studio in New York. Not only does he teach this 
number, but also many of his artist pupils are using it as 
the following will testify: 


In reference to Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, I wish to say that 
I have used the song since it has been published. T 
viz: Frank E, Forbes, baritone; Thomas Conkey, the well known light 
opera baritone, and Ella Good, contralto, are using the song on their 
programs constantly. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Duprey Buck, 


Loisa Patterson Marries 


Loisa Patterson, soprano, well known as a charming 
singer and interpreter of songs, was married two weeks 
ago to Frederick F. Downs, a business man of Cincinnati, O. 
Miss Patterson has just finished a season of twelve weeks 
at Palm Beach, where her singing created considerable inter- 
est, and had it not been for her approaching marriage no 
doubt the season would have been extended until the clos- 
ing of the famous winter resort. Miss Patterson will make 
her home in Cincinnati for the present. 

Mr. Downs, even though a business man, is a great lover 
of music and is most interested in his wife’s career. Miss 
Patterson will be heard in the coming season in many im- 
portant concerts and negotiations are under way for an 
extensive concert tour. 


Macbeth Wins Seattle Praise 


Seattle, Wash., March 24.—Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, won high praise at her 
Seattle appearance last Monday night, in a joint recital 
with Mischa Levitzki, at the Metropolitan Theater, under 
the direction of Katharine Rice. This was Miss Macbeth’s 
third appearance in the city, and from the reception given 
her by the enthusiastic audience, it is easily seen that she 
is a favorite with Seattle music lovers. She was recalled 
again and again, and her singing of the Mad Scene from 
Lucia with flute obligato called forth tremendous applause. 
George Roberts accompanied the artist, playing po Te fro 
memory. | a 2 


Galefii Engaged by Chicago Opera? 

A rumor was current on Michigan avenue, Chicago, that 
Carlo Galeffi, the popular Italian baritone, had been se- 
cured for next season by the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
and the news delighted the Chicago opera-goers, as Galeffi 
has left in the Windy City a big reputation as a fine singer 
and actor. Should he come back to Chicago he will, by 
his presence, reinforce not only the baritone department, 
but also the standard of the company. 


Russian Opera at Jolson Theater 


Sol Hurok will bring his Russian Opera Company to 
New York, opening Monday evening, April 30, at the Jol- 
son Theater, with A Night of Love, a potpourri opera 
comique, assembled by Valentine Valentinov. This work 
has made the most success of any in the company’s reper- 
tory this winter. The regular repertory will be abandoned 
yl the time being, and the run devoted to A Night of 
ave. 





Nell Hanks Presents Pupils 


An hour of music was presented by the pupils of Nell 
Hanks, a Perfield teacher, at the home of ies. Charles 
Fraser, Kew Gardens, L. I., on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 28. Marjorie Nichols, assisted by Edwin Goaddard, 
John Gladding, Caroline Dann, Dougal Fraser, Max Mil- 
ler, Larry Miller, Clayton Nichols and Allan Towl were 
heard in vocal and piano numbers which were much enjoyed. 


Theo Karle Not Forgotten in the East 


Theo Karle may be from the East temporarily on his 
Coast tour, but he is not forgotten by song writers, who 
are sending scores of songs weekly to his New York home. 
Mr. Karle always looks at new manuscripts and the accumu- 
lation of novelties should keep him busy during his vaca- 
tion. 


Isa Kremer to Appear for First Time in 
Philadelphia 
No available date having been open before at the Academy 
of Music of Philadelphia, Isa Kremer’s first recital will 
take place in that city on April 24. Much interest has been 
aroused by the announcement of the concert. 


Galli-Curci’s’ Mother Dead 
A cable from Italy, received in New York last week, an- 
nounced that Signora Enrichetta Galli, mother of Amelita 
Galli-Curci, died April 13, at her home in Milan, at the 
hty-two: Mme. Galil-Curci, who is on tour in 
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the South, was notified by telegram. 
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KANSAS CITY ENTERTAINS 
MISSOURI STATE FEDERATION 


Contests and Musical Events Feature of Convention—Little 
Symphony Closes a Brilliant First Season—Concert 
by Deaf, Dumb and Blind Pianist—Notes 

Kansas City, Mo., April 9—The Little Symphony Or- 
chestra will give its last concert this season on April 30. 
The concert. will be of operatic nature and is being arranged 
by the Horner Institute of Fine Arts. It is planned to give 
many of the best singers in Kansas City an appearance on 
the Fe ram. During the remaining part of this month, 
the Little Symphony will tour Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Iowa and Illinois. Music lovers of Kansas City are loud 
in their praise of the wonderful success of the Little Sym- 
phony’s first season. Under the directorship of N. DeRuber- 
tis the organization has created a repertory of 226 works. 
Ten of the works are credited to Mr. DeRubertis, himself. 
An increased repertory is planned for next year, and with 
the assistance of Carl Busch it is planned to secure a com- 
plete library of the standard works. 

Kansas City Soprano Wins Contest. 

The Missouri Federation of Music Clubs met for its 
annual convention the week beginning April 3. This was 
the fifth annual convention and more than 350 delegates 
attended. The week was spent with musical contests 
among the amateur musicians of the State. The outstand- 
ing contest of the convention, however, was the voice con- 
test among the young women. Leon Hinkle was awarded 
highest honors. She is one of Kansas City’s most promis- 
ing lyric sopranos. Throughout the week, concerts were 
given by the various musical organizations of the city. The 
dramatization of Elijah was presented at Convention Hall, 
two successive nights, before large crowds. 

ProcraM By St. Lours Composer. 

A large crowd of music lovers attending the convention, 
enjoyed the program by E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, com- 
poser and pianist. Mr. Kroeger was assisted by Alice W. 
Conant, soprano, of St. Louis, and Margaret Fowler Forbes, 
violinist, Kansas City. The interpretations of Mr. Kroeger’s 
compositions by Miss Conant and Miss Forbes were skillful 
and were given a warm reception by their hearers. 

Litrte SympHony Pays For DELEGATES. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra presented a pleasing pro- 
gram on the opening night of the convention. Marjorie 
Squires, contralto, was soloist. Miss Squires was heard 
earlier in the season with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. Miss Squires sang her aria from the Queen of 
Sheba in English. All the technical matters were cared 
for and there was a fine combination of confidence and 
spontaneity. Among the numbers by the Little Symphony 
were the Fourdrain entr’ acte, a Russian dance by Rubin- 
stein and a group of shorter arrangements that included 
Mr. DeRubertis’ Mozart adagio for strings. 

Mippteton Pieases AGAIN. 

The Ivanhoe concert series in Kansas City was concluded 
April 6 with a much applauded and artistic recital by Ar- 
thur Middleton, baritone. The program closed the conven- 
ion of the Missouri Federation of Music Clubs. Mr. Mid- 
dleton has become well known and popular here through 
the success of his several recitals in the city during the 
past year. The intermission afforded opportunity for a 
forecast of next season’s concert series, which will include 
Anna Case, Louis Graveure, the Cherniavsky Trio and Pav- 
lowa. 

Recitat sy Dear, Dumps AND BLIND PIANIST. 

A very interesting and unique program was presentel 
by Helen May Martin (Olathe, Kans.), deaf, dumb and 
blind pianist. Miss Martin was assisted in her concert by 
the Little Symphony Orchestra and May Jennings, mezzo- 
contralto. : 

This was Kansas City’s first opportunity of acquainting 
itself with this accomplished pianist, who has overcome the 
difficulties known in conquering the pianistic art, Although 
Miss Martin’s playing lacks a little in rhythm, her technic 
is perfect and her listeners were awed at the ability she 
displayed in playing selections from Mendelssohn and other 
compositions of a like nature. Many in Kansas City have 
expressed the desire to assist Miss Martin in making a tour 
of the Midwest and the success of her recitals is awaited 
with interest by all who heard her concert. 

Notes. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs, which includes 
thirty-nine music clubs of the State, met in Winfield, Kans. 
A unique program was arranged for each day of the con- 
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Sunday, April 15, by Mr. and Mrs. ey Regneas. It 
was a great disappoinment both to them and Mrs. MacDowell 
that she was unable to be present, but as all preparations 
had been made the reception was held and attended by a 
large company of those prominent in the social and musical 
world of New York. 


Chamlee “Never Forces” His Voice 


Following a recent appearance of Mario Chamlee as 
Edgar in Lucia with the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, the critic of the 
Brooklyn Citizen reviewed his part in the performance as 
follows: “The American tenor Chamlee acted and sang 
the role of Edgar in a manner to satisfy the most exacting 
critics. Mr, Chamlee has a beautiful voice which he never 
forces.” Mr. Chamlee will sail for Europe on May 19 on 
Lye yas and on June 3. will appear in Royal Albert Hall, 

ondon. 


Jess in Portland 


Grace Wood Jess, singer of folk songs, who is now 
making a spring tour under the management of Frederic 
Shipman, appeared in Portland, Ore., on March 18, under 
the auspices of a notable combination of music clubs, com- 

rising nine in all. They were the Cadman Club, Monday 

usical Club, Musicians’ Club, Carrie Jacobs Bond Club, 
Portland District Teachers’ Association, Guild of Organ- 
ists, Portland Opera Association, Crescendo Club and Mac- 
Dowell Club. 


Program Announced for Berkshire Festival 


The following is the program for the Berkshire Festival 
of Chamber Music of 1923, September 27, 28 and 29, at 
Pittsfield, Mass. September 27 (afternoon), London String 
Quartet; 28 (morning), sonata recital given by Myra Hess, 
piano, and Lionel Tertius, viola; 28 (afternoon), vocal cham- 
ber music; 29 (morning), new English music; 29 (after- 
noon), concert given by the Berkshire Festival Quartet 
(William Kroll, Karl Kraenter, Edward Kreiner and 
Willem Willeke), assisted by Katharine Goodson, pianist. 


The Fusons in Song Program 


On March 18, Thomas Fuson, tenor, and Helen Wright 
Fuson, contralto, were the soloists at the weekly Sunday 
evening concert at the Vanderbilt Hotel. Mr. Fuson sang 
O Paradiso, from L’Africaine, and several songs, including 
Dream Song (Warford), The Hour (Alberti), and The 
Little Trees (Osgood). Mrs. Fuson sang two grows of 
songs and several duets with her husband, both artists being 
heartily applauded throughout the program. 
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Colin O’More’s Success in New England 


The success of Colin O’More’s concerts in the larger 
cities of New England, which included Boston, Lowell and 
Providence, has been phenomenal, Mr. O’More and his as- 
sisting artists—Emilie Rose Knox, violinist, and Carl Brun- 
ner, accompanist—returning for second engagements in the 
three cities within a space of five weeks. 

In his first season Mr. O’More has given over forty 
concerts, which included three in Carnegie Hall and two 
in po goon Hall, Boston, packed houses being the rule. 
He will leave for Europe in May, returning the first of 
August for two concerts in Ocean Grove and Atlantic City 
His season for 1923-24 will be confined to the East with the 
exception of two concerts in the Auditorium in Chicago. 
He will also give five concerts each in Carnegie Hall, and 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. 


G. T. Davis on Long Concert Tour 


Grover Tilden Davis, composer, pianist, coach and ac- 
companist, is on a prolonged concert tour with Elsa Baker, 
contralto, and John Mundy, cellist. The tour, which started 
in Columbus, Ga., will be of twenty weeks’ duration and 
will take in all the leading cities in the Middle West and 
South. 

Mr. Davis expects to return to New York City early in 
September and at once resume professional activities at his 
studio, 60 (West Ninetieth street. 


Stopak “Will Not Easily Be Forgotten” 


_ Such was the summing up of the criticism that appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader after Josef Stopak had 
played in that city recently in concert, and the following 
paragraph appeared in the Record: “His tone was smooth, 
soulful and charming. The purity of his intonation, the 
cleverness of his technic were rare and exquisite. He was 
repeatedly recalled. Mr. Stopak made a fine impression on 
his audience.” 


Mme. Meluis Sings Ten Encores at Raleigh 


Luella Meluis scored a triumph on her first appearance in 
Raleigh, N. C., on March 22, giving a most attractive and 
unusual program. She completely won her audience with 
her exquisite voice and unusual personality. Most of her 
songs she was obliged to repeat, besides singing many 
encores. Mme. Meluis will sing in Boston, April 29. 


Daniel Mayer to Visit England 


Daniel Mayer is sailing for London on the Berengaria on 
April 24. He expects to return about the end of June. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Available for Concerts in London May 22nd-June 10th. 
Back in New York June 20th 


Coaching—interpretation—preparing of programs—all summer at the Harding Hotel, N. Y. 


Available for concerts in New York until the beginning of his fifth tour with 
FRIEDA HEMPEL (November 15th) 





For inquiries address HOTEL HARDING, 


203 West 54th Street, New York City 














HUGH C.M. ROSS 


Conductor Winnipeg Male Voice Choir » 





“IN A CLASS BY HIMSELF” 





A tew opinions trom leading critics of NEW YORK CITY 


vennes. TORONTO, CHICAGO and ST. PAUL 


Arch Cannon, who has been studying in Chicago this 
winter, has been engaged as second tenor with the Kansas 
City Grand Opera Company. The opera company will open 
its season in Kansas City, May 7. R. C. W. 


Forsyth Club of Toronto Is Formed 


A number of W. O. Forsyth’s. former and present pupils 
of Toronto, Canada, recently decided to form a club bear- 
ing his name, for the further study of music, discussion and 
social intercourse. The following officers were elected: 
honorary president, W. O. Forsyth; president, Hilda Capp; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Fred A. N. Powell; second vice- 
president, Harvey Roff; treasurer, Kathleen Powell; secre- 
tary, Phyllis Leith; recording secretary, Mrs. F. H. Bar- 
low; chairman of program committee, Jessie McAlpine; 
chairman of social committee, Mrs. Emil Hallman. There 
will be eight meetings yearly, from October until May, 


including two or three open meetings when members may 


invite friends. 


Activities of Caryl Bensel 
Caryl Bensel will sing in Nutley, N. J., April 24, and 
May 2 she will appear at a Federation concert in Atlantic 
City, N. J. The Marionette Concert Company, of which 


Miss Bensel is the originator, was so well received recently 
at the College for Women in New Brunswick, N. J., that 
there will be a return engagement in the fall. 


Hamlet Without the Dame 
Owing to a slight relapse which has confined her again 
to her bed for several days, Mrs. Edward MacDowell was 
unable to be the guest of honor at the reception given on 








Mr. Ross conducted his forces with ease 
and authority, and his readings were 
marked by taste, good style and excellent 
musicianship. It is an interesting com- 
mentary upon New York's interest in 
choral music that a club of Canadian busi- 
ness men can travel 3,000 miles and show 
us male chorus singing of a quality that 
we rarely hear—New York World, Feb. 
27, 1923. 


The voices are fresh and vigorous and 
well balanced. The choir sings with great 
enthusiasm, with a fine quality of tone, a 
rich pianissimo, a sonorous forte and com- 
mendable accuracy and finish. Mr. Ross 
has attained in his chorus an excellent 
flexibility and command of cading. None 
of these things is unprecedented; but they 
were found highly enjoyable by a large 
audience that was liberal with applause.— 
New York Times, Feb. 27, 1925. 


The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, Hugh 
C. M. Ross, director, gave its first concert 
here last evening at Carnegie Hall. Under 
Mr. Ross, himself an English composer of 
the modern school and a graduate of Ox- 
ford University, the choir has given a 
stimulus to choral singing in many cities. 

The singing of the choir met the re- 
quirements a the music with admirable 
results, The tone of the tenors and basses 
was good and the general body of tone was 
well balanced. The choir’s attack was de- 
cisive and its precision, unanimity and 
intonation were admirable. The spirited 
style in which the choir performed was ex- 
hilarating. The singers and leader shared 
warm applause—New York Herald, Feb. 
27, 1923. 


CONQUERING CHOIR 
COMES FROM WEST 
Splendid Organization of Male Voices 
Pays Visit to Toronto. 


Mr. Hugh C. M. Ross causes you to 
make much the same comment upon the 
singing of the Winnipeg choir. You won- 
der how a conductor can secure such a 
variety of tone from a chorus composed 
cntirely of male voices. The great danger 
of a male choir is always monotony, but 
the Winnipeggers possess a versatility that 
prevents sameness in their singing. 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir contains 
sixty voices. heir tone is clear-cut and 
splendidly virile. In numbers like Maun- 
der’s “Border Ballad’’ and “The Reveille” 
(Elgar), the tonal quality last night had 
not only the compactness of a single voice, 
but it possessed great resonance. Mr. Ross 
has obtained remarkable balance in the 
singing of his choir. By swelling the vol- 
ume of tone in one section while reducing 
the tone in another, he gets quite remark- 
able effects of color. In fact, as suggested 
in the opening sentences of this review, 
Mr. Ross does more things with his male 
choir than we have ever heard accomplished 
with a group of adult male voices before. 
—The Mail and Empire, Toronto, Feb. 24, 
1923, 

The conductor, Hugh C. M. Ross, is 
one of those men with the instinct for 
choral singing and the response of the 
choir is most elastic. 

Technical skill is the basis of all accom- 
plishment in the arts, but this is of little 
worth save as it is used to illumine the 





meaning. This essential fact the Winnipeg 
singers have learned, which doubtless is 
due primarily to Mr, Ross, Simece experi 
ence has shown that any organization in 
evitably reflects the ideals of its directing 
head. Tones may be good and sung loud 
or soft and yet not carry conviction. But 


when the shadings of the tone quality 
seem to come naturally from the meaning 
of the words and to express the spirit, then 
the beauty and power of art begin to ap 
pear. 

These Winnipeg singers have something 
to express, cna therefore they have been 
willing to go through the technical training 
aonmentg M afford them the wished-for 


power. ey are a male choir in the most 
exacting meaning of the term Chicago 
Evening Post, Feb. 22, 1923. 

Last night the famous Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir came to Toronto; they sang 
and conquered. The choir consists of sixty 


singers gifted with voices of superior 
quality, and trained by their talented con 
ductor, Mr. Hugh C. M. Ross, to a high 
degree of executive and expressive efficiency. 
. «+ » Mr. Hugh C oss, who is an 
accomplished professional musician, shows 
a talent for interpretation and for getting 
from his choir a reflection of his ideas that 
indicate genius. He is unostentatious in 
his method, but it is one that obtains suc- 
cessful oe The Globe, Toronto, Feb, 
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SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
OFFERS OPERA DE LUXE IN HAVANA, CUBA 





Ruffo, Martinelli, Schipa, Bori, Fitziu, Rappold and D’Arle to Appear with Company's Regular List of Splendid Artists 


at the Famous $5,000,000 Teatro Nacional—Box 
C ies A 


Office Prices $2 to $15 a Seat—Two San Carlo 


d for Next Season 





Y 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company at fifteen dollars 
a seat!!! That is quite an achievement for a “popular 
price” grand opera company only tweive years old. : 

And that is the climax Fortune Gallo has staged with 
his organization in celebration of its twelfth birthday in 
the city of Havana, Cuba, where the San Carlo forces will 
begin a spring series on April 24 in the Teatro Nacional, 
which Cubans claim is the finest opera house in the Western 
Hemisphere, and upon which they lavished five million 
dollars in the building. This metamorphosis of the oldest 
continuous touring grand opera company is effected by 
the assemblage of all the notables now on this continent and 
available from the Metropolitan and Chicago opera com- 
panies—Titta Ruffo, Giovanni Martinelli, Tito Schipa, Lu- 
crezia Bori, Anna Fitziu, Marie Rappold and Yvonne D’Arle 
to reinforce the usual list of San Carlo favorites, Sophia 
Chariebois, Josephine Lucchese, Stella De Mette, Anita 
Klinova, Mario Valle, Giuseppe Interrante, Romeo Bos- 
cacci, Pietro De Biasi, Natale Cervi and others, with such 
new additions as Riccardo Bonelli, Lodovico Tomarchio, 
Rogelio Baldrich, Francesco Curci, Antonio Paoli, with con- 
ductors Carlo Peroni, Arturo Bori and Giacomo Spadoni, 
and the entire Chicago Opera ballet, headed by Andreas 
Pavley and Sergei Oukrainsky,. 

This venture in de luxe opera is an enlargement on For- 
tune Gallo’s well known penchant for increasing the im- 
portance of his San Carlo offerings on special occasions in 
certain cities by the introduction of famous guest artists, 
operatic novelties and augmented forces. Time was when 
this aggregation contented itself with being a strictly tour- 
ing company, hitting the San Carlo trail year after year. 
Its first invasion of New York City years ago was epochal 
in its career, and since its warm reception and record of 
capacity houses then, Mr. Gallo has endeavored to make each 
suc woen So visit more notable, with the result that a larger 
seating capacity was necessary, and the Manhattan and 
Century theaters have consequently housed the New York 
engagements of the last three New York visits. These 
metropolitan successes led to similar enterprises in other 
large cities, notably Boston and Philadelphia, where long 
and successful engagements in the past two years have 
tended to narrow the number of cities visited with longer 
jumps between stops across the country and back. 

Two Saw Carto Compantes Next Season. 

With the longer stay in each big city, and with the im- 
possibility of one company covering all the territory demand- 
ing opera in one season, the necessity of two organizations 
to supply the demand has arisen. Consequently decision was 
made six months ago that there should be two San Carlo 
companies for the season of 1923-1924, and booking arrange- 
ments were begun accordingly long before any announce- 
ment was made of this intention. “There will be no number 
one or number two company in this arrangement,” says 
Mr. Gallo. “Both companies will be of the same high 
standard and size, and the only difference will be that one 
will be equipped for long engagements where long engage- 
ments are eoasiidet, with a repertory of fifteen operas, 
while the other will employ a shorter list of operas for 
cities where a shorter stay is indicated.” 

The present season began at the Century Theater in New 
York on the eighteenth of last September, and the record 
attendance there prompted the increase to six weeks for 
next autumn in the same theater. Subsequent engagements 
of three weeks at the Boston Opera House and two weeks 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia placed 
those cities permanently on the San Carlo itinerary for 
later years indefinitely. The magnificent new Eastman The- 
ater in Rochester was officially opened with a week of 
San Carlo presentations to the largest receipts ever re- 
corded anywhere in the world at the popular operatic scale 
of “three-dollar-top.” Similar attendance wag registered 
for three weeks in San Francisco, two weeks in Los An- 
geles and in week-stands in fifteen other cities. 

To meet the schedule for the opening in Havana, the or- 
ganization made one of the longest jumps on record— 
from Denver to Havana—by rail as far as New Orleans, 
and by boat from there to the Cuban port. 


The Havana season will consist of four performances 





FLORIO 


DISTINGUISHED 
VOICE MAESTRO 


Unusual opportunity for voice study with 
one of the most celebrated teachers in the 
country is afforded this spring by the presence 
in New York of Signor Elfert Florio recently 
returned to this city, Teacher of many well- 
known concert and operatic artists. 


For appointment write 


SEC’Y FLORIO STUDIOS 
170 W. 72d St. New York City 








each week for three weeks, making twelve performances in 
all at the remarkable box office scale of two dollars to fif- 
teen dollars per seat, not including boxes. This is a little 
more than twice the prices scaled at New York's Metro- 
politan Opera. 

The four performances each week will be Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday nights and Sunday matinee. 

The operas to be presented in order to show each star 
in his or her best roles will include Hamlet, Samson and 
Delilah, Otello, Lucia di Lammermoor, Aida, The Tales 
of Hoffmann, Tosca, The Barber of Seville, Carmen, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, 11 Trovatore, La Travi- 
ata, The Jewels of the Madonna, La Gioconda, Manon, La 
Bohéme, Faust, Martha, Madama Butterfly and sion 


German Opera Plans for 1923-24 


Melvin H. Dalberg, general director of the reorganized 
Wagnerian Opera Festival, has announced that when the 
company opens next season it will be known as the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company. Owing to heavy demands from 
cities in the Middle West which the company did not visit 
this year, the season will open on October 15 in Washington, 
after which the organization will visit Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and St. Louis, 
and then come to New York for a six weeks’ season at the 
Manhattan Opera House, beginning on Christmas Day, De- 
cember 25. 

The present company will be augmented by the addition 
of a number of well known German artists, and the reper- 
tory will also be greatly extended. Among the works an- 
nounced are Wagner’s Rienzi and Parsifal, D’Albert’s Die 
Toten Augen, Kienzl’s Der Evangelimann, Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s Der Baerenhaeuter, Richard Strauss’ Salome and 
Rosenkavalier, Halevy’s La Juive, Offenbach’s Hoffmann’s 
Erzehlungen and Orpheus in der Unterwelt, and Johann 
Strauss’ Ziegeunerbaron and Fledermaus. A Mozart Festi- 
val, which will include Don Juan, Zauberflote, Figaro’s 
Hochzeit and Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, will be held 
in January under the directorship of Josef Stransky, who 
will also conduct Die Meistersinger and Tristan and Isolde. 
The Wagner operas heard this season will be repeated, as 
well as the matinee cycle of the Ring. 

Eduard Moericke, whose conducting made such a deep 
impression the past season, will again assume the baton and 
Ernest Knoch will be associated with him. 

The present season closes at: Buffalo on May 9 and the 
members of the company are booked to return to Germany 
on the President Harding, sailing May 12. They will re- 
turn to this country early in October for the opening of the 
second season in America, 


Empire District Contest Winners 


The Empire District (New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut) Young Artists’ Contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs took place at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
April 11. The competitors were those who had previously 
won the State contests in the three States bevel 

The winner of the district piano contest was Margarct 
Hamilton, of New York, pupil of Elizabeth Strauss, of the 
Institute of Musical Art. The winner in the men’s voice 
contest was Thomas Baur, of Brooklyn. The winner of the 
women’s voice contest has not yet been announced. In the 
violin contest there was only a fraction of a point difference 
between the two leaders, so another test will be he 

The contest committee consisted of Mrs. Worcester 
Warner, auditor; Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, historian of the 
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N. F. M, C.; Mrs. William Cowen, chairman of the New 
Musical Club; Mrs. Helen C. Webster, former president of 
the National Federation, and Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., president. The judges were: (piano) Edwin 
Hughes, Augusta Cottlow, Oliver Den Leslie son, 
and Richa yoy (voice) Mrs. 1 Alves, Mrs. 
Theodore Toedt, Frank La Forge, Richard Hageman, and 
T. Tertius Noble; (violin) Franz Kneisel, Richard Hage- 
man, Frank La Forge, and T. Tertius Noble. 


Conversation with Senator du Pont 


The following is a faithful account of a conversation 
between a Musicat Courter staff writer and Senator Cole- 
man du Pont, president of the City a gg Orchestra. 

Musical Courier: “Is it true, Senator du Pont, that you 
have decided to withdraw your support from the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra?” 

Senator du Pont: “I don't expect to be in New York 
very much next winter, so I told them they would have 
to get a new president—some New York man who could 
be on the job.” 

Musical Courier: “Is it true, Senator du Pont, that you 
have decided to withdraw your support from the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra?” 

Senator du Pont: “So far I haven't done anything except 
tell them they must get a new president.” 

Musical Courier: “Do you want to say anything as to 
what brought about the contemplated change in conductor- 


ship?” 

, RE du Pont: “Are they going to change conductors? 
I haven’t heard anything about it.” 

Musical Courier: “We have heard from several sources 
that Mr. Foch will not direct the orchestra next season.” 

Senator du Pont: “Well, I haven’t heard anything about 
it, and I think I would have if they were going to make a 


change.” 
Musical Courier: “Good-by, Senator du Pont; thank 
Senator du Pont: “Good-by.” 


you.” 


Organists’ Associations Present Unique 


Program 

The Society of Theater Organists, Robert Berentsen pres- 
ident, and the National Association of Organists, T. Tertius 
Noble president, issued invitations for a unique affair at the 
Capitol Theater, April 5, consisting of an organ recital by 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone, chief organist; an address on the Rela- 
tion of the — to The Moving Picture, and presentation 
of the film, , with interpretive music played by Dr. 
Cottone. Again it was proven that brains control the 
world, whether musical, artistic or business brains; for the 
abe played by organist Cottone included ancient and 
modern works, played in intellectual fashion, cleanly and 
artistically; and Mr. Rothafel’s talk displayed a grasp, 
knowledge, and vision of the organ as related to moving 
ictures, that was illuminating in the highest degree. Pres- 
ident Berentsen introd th men, and the warm words 
spoken in appreciation of Mr. Rothafel’s organist was echoed 
in the applause he received, both for his performance of 
the recital music, and for the picture; the musical themes 
for the latter were suggested by Mr. Rothafel. Many lead- 
ing organists, prominent in both church and secular musical 
life, attended, and the Estey organ was made to sound its 
best in the tasteful playing of Mauro-Cottone. 


Tittmann for Bach and Cincinnati Festivals 


Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, the Washington bass, has 
been engaged for the — consecutive year at the Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, when he will sing the role of Jesus 
in the St. John Passion, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor. For 
the second time he will sing at the Cincinnati Festival, being 
cast for the Bach B minor Mass and the premiére of Had- 
ley’s Resurgam. On May 8 he will sing Elijah with the 
Washington Choral Society, and on May 16, bass roles 
of the Creation at the University of Maryland Festival. 





JOSEPH REGNEAS A WHOLE HEARTED 
PARTICIPANT IN MUSIC WEEK CELEBRATION 


If every vocal instructor in New York offered as generous 
a feast of music during music week as will Joseph Regneas, 
audiences would be at a premium in spite of New York’s 
six million inhabitants. There is perhaps no busier an in- 
dividual in the field of music in New York than this well 
known vocal instructor and coach, and yet no worthy public 
spirited move is refused his support and co-operation. 

At the call of the Music Week Committee he has ar- 
ranged a six day contribution which holds the keenest in- 
terest, including a feature which has never been attempted 
before, namely, that some eighteen representative American 
composers will appear at two principal music halls and play 
the accompaniments to their own songs, which will be sung 
by representative American singers, all taught in America. 
In fact, all are studying or have studied with Mr. Regneas. 
For this celebration, also, only songs published by American 
publishers will be presented, and all the publishers have 
shown their appreciation of this move, and given their 
hearty co-operation. 

It is evident that only a small number of the composers 
and publishers could be represented and there is, of course, 
no reflection upon those not included in his scheme. With- 
out question, this idea of composers’ concerts will be oft 
repeated in the future, as they will prove a boon for the com- 
poser, the publisher and the singer. nage 

A-partial list of Mr. Regneas’ Music Week activities is 
herewith given: ; 

Sunday, April 29, at 4 P.M.—Reception and Musicale, 
marking the Opening. Say. of Music Week, at Mr. Regneas’ 
Home Studio, 135 West 80th Street. Admission by invita- 
tion only, issued by the Musicians’ Club; J. Fletcher Shera, 
vice-president, and James O. Boone, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 

Monday, April 30, at 8:15 P.M.—Song recital by Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; Blanche Bar- 
bot, accompanist. At the Y. W. C. A., Lexington Avenue 
ag Street. A general invitation is extended to the 
public. é 

Tuesday, May 1, at-8:15 P.M.—Song recital at Town 
Hall, introducing compositions by composers, pub- 
lished by American publishers, sung by American singers 





taught in America, with the composers at the piano. A gen- 
eral invitation is extended to the public. 

Wednesday, May 2, at 2:30 P.M.—Song recital at Town 
Hall, introducing compositions by American composers, pub- 
lished by American publishers, sung by Alice Godillot 
mezzo-soprano, with the composers at the piano. enera 
invitation is extended to the public. Harry Oliver Hirt will 
accompany the songs of Edward MacDowell. 

Thursday, May 3, at 8:15 P.M.— recital by Gertrude 
Levy, mezzo-soprano, at home studio of Mr. Regneas, 
135 West 80th Street. Admission by invitation only. 
Blanche Barbot at the piano. 

Saturday, May 5, at 8:15 P.M.—Song recital by Gitla 
Erstinn, coloratura soprano, at the studio of Mr. 
Regneas, 135 West 80th Street. Admission by invitation 
only. Blanche Barbot at the piano. 

Those appearing at these musical events are singers who 
are studying or have studied with Mr. and will 
include: Everett Clark, Gitla Erstinn, Alice Godillot (Clas- 
sen Avenue Pres Brooklyn), Mildred 

New York Ge? 

ew York City), 
ew 


East 
e Bethel Congrega 
New York City), Anita Self, Mildred Stillwell. 

Among the com represented will be: Gene Brans- 

Bur i Clarence Dicki 


comb, 7: leigh, Dickinson, James P. 
Dunn, Frank H. Grey, W. H. Humiston, Henry H. Huss, 
Frank LaForge, Florence Turner 
Maley, Francis Moore, Geoffrey Arthur Penn, 
Gustav Saenger, Oley S , Charles Gilbert Spross, Wint- 
ter Watts, and Frederick Vanderpool. 
. eg 9 from = fol ve se ny fn 

oosey & Com reitkop ne., Church 
Comeau, Conster tens and Gee, Chiver Ditson vena, 
Carl Fischer, J. Fischer & Brother, R. L. Huntzinger, - 
hardt & Belder, Erver N G. Ricordi & Company, G. 
Schirmer, A. P. Schmidt, M. & Son. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





PLAYING THE PIANO FOR SCHOOL WORK 





The Art of Accompanying as Applied to School Work 


The piano, because of its unusual fitness, is the instrument 
of the public schools. It is played more universally than 
any other instrument because for generations it has been the 
instrument of the home. With few exceptions it serves the 
purpose of general music teaching which is now a required 
part of every course of study. An important personage in 
school music teaching is the accompanist, and for this rea- 
son it is important that we give some consideration to the 
great art of accompanying, which up to recent years has 
not received the serious attention and study which it requires 
and justly deserves. 


Tue Artistic ELEMENT IN MUSIC. 


It is now generally understood that perhaps the most im- 
portant element in school music today is the development 
of artistic appreciation of music which is arrived at through 
the singing of songs of a high order of merit. To accom- 
plish this, music material must be presented in a manner 
which is stifficiently artistic and cultured to make the neces- 
sary impression upon children in order that it might arouse 
in them a desire to learn more about music and to under- 
stand its true message. The average assembly in the pub- 
lic school is after all a poor affair. Songs of patriotism 
and devotion are, or should be, a part of every assembly 
exercise. From this should be developed a degree of music 
appreciation which is not necessarily arrived at through 
listening lessons, but which grows out of the actual doing 
of music by the pupils themselves. The assembly exercises 
should be the result of the music work which has been done 
in the grades, and not merely an added part of school activity 
which has no direct bearing upon the business of music 
teaching. 

Tue TECHNICAL SIDE. 

There are two distinct elements in the conduct of assembly 
singing. First, the leader; second, the pianist. There must 
be a thorough understanding between the two in order that 
the accompaniment shall not only be in strict accord with 
the interpretation as given by the leader, but also shall be 
an integral part of the singing, and not something which is 
merely added because it is a necessary requirement. An 
unsympathetic accompanist can destroy the work of the 
leader and practically nullify an artistic result. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into any lengthy 
discussion on the technical requirements of a pianist, but it 
is important to note that no one should attempt this work 
unless there is a certain degree of digital skill combined 
with an artistic sense of interpretation which would ordinar- 
ily fit such a person for public appearance and performance 
as a pianist. It is not necessary to reach into the field of 
piano virtuosity as we understand it to develop a successful 
accompanist, but it is necessary that this particular pianist 
be at least able to play the prescribed scales, octaves and 
interval progressions, together with certain standard rhyth- 
mic combinations which are a part of every good accompani- 
ment, 


A MISUNDERSTANDING REGARDING Goop Music. 


For many years a notion existed that music, in order to 
be good, had to be of somewhat difficult character, Public 
school music, because of its simplicity, was frequently char- 
acterized as cheap and inconsequential, This is undoubtedly 
false, because some of the most beautiful expressions in 
music by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Schubert and our own MacDowell, were of the 
simplest character. It would be difficult to find a more 
striking example of exquisite simplicity than that of the 
pastoral symphony from Handel's Messiah, and yet a child 
can understand and perform it on the piano, 

The literature of school music is so voluminous that one 
need not look far for music of an easy type when technical 
skill is lacking. It must be kept in mind that artistic inter- 
pretation of music takes precedence at all times over the 
purely technical accompaniment. 


Practicat ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The first song that comes into the mind of one who 
speaks of public school singing is, naturally, the Star 
Spangled Banner. The school pianist studying this com- 
position must first make sure that it is memorized; second, 
that the melody is correct; third, that there is a certain 
amount of authority which should be carried in the dig- 
nity and accuracy with which the melody line and the 
harmonization are performed. As a matter of caution it 
is perhaps advisable to state that this patriotic anthem should 
not be hurried. Another practical illustration is America 
the ‘Beautiful (Jerusalem Materna). This composition usu- 
ally appears in textbooks as a straight four-part vocal ar- 
rarigement. The average pianist, in playing an accompani- 
ment, merely plays the notes as printed. This type of 


“accompaniment rarely supports the voices, nor does it give 


the conductor an opportunity to inspire sufficiently the 
chorus to an emotional result. The pianist in this case can 
be a great help by learning how to fill in the harmonies 
which may not appear on the printed page. Any additional 
tones may be added to the printed score, as long as they 
do not conflict. with the general harmonies of the original 


‘composition. By this means the pianist produces what is 
| sometimes called the organ type of accompaniment. It is 
_ solid, vigorous and majestic. 


In contradistinction to the above we have such songs as 


: Massenet’s. Elegie and Poldini’s Waltzing Doll. In the for- 
‘mer the mfusic is characterized by a tender dreaminess, and 


to produce the desired effect it is necessary for the pianist 


‘to use a legato touch which is comparable in many instances 


to the ‘sustained string tone. In the second number we 


«have a delicate, almost brilliant and scintillating waltz move- 


ment., The general characteristics. of this music are best 


‘expressed through the staccato touch, but at all times it is 


the apotheosis of dance music and graceful rhythm pre- 
dominates, 

Again we have the familiar Triumphal Scene from Aida. 
The pianist, in studying the orchestral score, will discover 
that the majesty of the first part is produced largely by the 
woodwind and brass choirs of the orchestra. Therefore, 
any piano transcription must naturally have in it the chord 
effects which will arouse in the listener an impression some- 
what similar to that of the organ. There must not be an 
exaggerated legato, but a well defined marking of the rhyth- 
mic accents in each chord. Every note in the chord must 
be played at the same time. There should not be the slight- 
est rubato between the left and right hands. The second 
movement, which is made so brilliant in the orchestration 
by giving the well known melody to a group of trumpets, 
is not so easy to interpret on the piano, but an approximate 
effect can be made by emphasizing the melody which appears 
in the right hand. This is done by using more finger pres- 
sure than is required in the rhythmical accompaniment by 
the other instruments, in this particular case the left hand 
of the pianist, 

Another type of composition where the pianist can be of 
invaluable assistance to a leader is such a song as Cecile 
Chaminade’s Summer. Here we note that the melody line 
of the voice does not appear in the accompaniment, which 
in this case is entirely different. The pianist should be suf- 
ficiently skilled to learn how to combine both the voice line 
and the accompaniment, so that at any time should it be 
necessary to play the melody which the voices are singing, 
it can be done without hesitancy or interruption. 

A still different type of song is The Hindoo Chant of 
Bemberg. Here we discover that the pianistic effects are 
intended to accomplish what would ordinarily be done in 
the orchestra by the woodwind choir. In examples of this 
case there must be a delicacy of touch, of wrist movement, 
and what pianists call the hidden emphasis, in order that 
the desired result can be accomplished. The hidden empha- 
sis means where inner voices in the general harmonization 
are accented, in order to establish contrapuntal melodies. 
We find the vocal part chanting along in a monotonous vein 
and the piano accompaniment rising and falling like the 
heaving of the breast during sobbing. Both the voice and 
the accompaniment are distinct complements of each other 
and must at all times be in absolute sympathy, 


THe ImporTANCE OF RHYTHM AND Tempo. 


It is necessary for the pianist to be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the variations of tempo as given by both com- 
posers and conductors. To illustrate: three-four measure 
appears in so many different guises that the average listener 
would not recognize it. The following compositions all 
have the same measure signature: 

Star Spangled Banner 

Handel's Largo 

Strauss’ Beautiful Blue Danube 
and yet how different. Additional examples could be given 
for all the other measure signatures and similar comparisons 
drawn. It is easily deduced from this that the accompanist 
must have a complete understanding, not only of the technical 
side of the composition, but also a full sympathy as to its 
impressionistic meaning. It is safe to say that any pianist 
who has never heard the orchestra accompaniment to My 
Heart At Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delila, can 
hardly give an intelligent interpretation to the piano trans- 
cription of that subtle and sensuous music. 


PIaAnistic Errects. 


The piano is capable of so many different effects that a 
review of some of them would no doubt prove very inter- 
esting. We have first the solid, crashing effect which comes 
as the result of chords played in succession, either slowly 
or rapidly. Again we have the singing effect .produced by 
a single melody line in the right hand against a flowing 
accompaniment in the left; Chopin nocturne will illustrate 
this point. The music-box, so pleasing to children, is im- 
portant because its delicacy is in distinetion to the. virility 
of other styles of playing. Then the arpeggio effect, in 
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imitation of the harp. Next the organ tone produced by 
playing in the low register of the piano a certain type of 
simple harmonization which is meant to represent the solemn 
intoning of the sanctified music of the church. All these 
and more are capable of performance in the hands of the 
pianist who realizes that he has a very important mission 
to perform. The supervisor who enters school music with- 
out a thorough equipment as a pianist is starting with a 
handicap. It is not sufficient to give instruction by precept 
in this case, but by actual example. The supervisor should 
serve as a model of intelligent interpretation and artistic 
performance. 


Six New York Appearances for Harold Morris 


Harold Morris presented the program at the sixth artists’ 
recital at the Institute of Musical Art on the afternoon of 
March 24. The pianist played the Brahms sonata in 
F minor; a group of Chopin; polonaise, E minor, Mac- 
Dowell; La Cathedrale Engloutie, Debussy, and the second 
rhapsody, Liszt. This was Mr. Morris’ fifth New York 
appearance this season, having given two recitals at the 
Institute of Musical Art, a recital in Aeolian Hall (follow- 
ing which he received excellent press notices), and having 
appeared twice at American Music Guild concerts, playing 
the Loeffler trio for piano, oboe and viola, and the Sowerby 
suite. The pianist was scheduled to make his sixth New 
York appearance at the last American Music Guild concert, 
on April 11, May 29 he will play in Buffalo, N. Y. He 
appeared recently with great success in Providence, R. I. 


Brooklyn Morning Choral Concert 


The Morning Choral of Brooklyn, Herbert Stavely Sam 
mond, conductor, gave its spring concert Apri! 3 in Brock- 
lyn Masonic Temple. Hazel Carpenter, pianist, and William 
H. Hyatt, tenor, were the assisting artists. The choral 
numbers were by Grieg, Mendelssohn, Victor Harris, A 
Goring Thomas, Bainbridge Crist, Puccini, John Barnes 
Wells, H. T. Burleigh and A. Walter Kramer. Miss Car- 
penter played a group of Chopin numbers and one apiece 
by Saint-Saéns and Schubert-Tausig She revealed a 
brillant technical equipment and emotional understanding 
of the matter in hand. Mr. Hyatt's ingratiating voice was 
heard in, songs by Massenet, Lecocq, Martin, Finden and 
Cornelius. The Choral sang with excellent balance, dynamic 
effect and flexibility. G. M. E. 
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adaptations, transcriptions, and particularly the use of or- 
chestral numbers which were never intended for the organ. 
Thus, one who does appreciate the beautiful music feels 
grateful to Mr. Rechlin for what he is doing in yreyren 4 
such high musical standards. There should be more suc 
recitals, particularly in view of the fact that there are 
so many excellent organists in this country, serious minded 
musicians who strive to uphold the classical standard. 

Mr. Rechlin's program began with a fantasie and fugue 
in C minor by Carl Bach, followed by three choral preludes, 
two of them by the elder Bach. His third group consisted 
of improvisations, then the beautiful choral harmonization 
also by J. S. Bach. The sixth sonata, Our Father’ Thou Art 
in Heaven Above, by Mendelssohn, was one of the most 
beautiful numbers of the entire program. Frederick Reuter’s 
At Eveningtide was another selection that held the interest 
even of the layman. The classical sacred program closed 
with the elder Bach’s adagio and toccata. 

Mr. Rechlin has a great deal of dramatic power, smooth, 
skillful pedaling and a technical development that made 
a deep impression on his audience. To those who do under- 


stand the great instrument, the recital was one of great 
beauty and solemnity, and there was a certain show of re- 
spect which is rarely experienced in a concert hall. Taken 
as a whole, Mr. Rechlin’s concert was a great success, and 
it is to be hoped that he will be heard again in the near 


future 


DAVID AND CLARA MANNES 


David and Clara Mannes gave an interesting sonata re- 
cital before a large and representative audience of Thurs- 
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Sr even , in the concert hall of the David Mannes Music 
ool. program was made up of three sonatas, com- 
ising Bach’s E major, Beethoven's G major, op. 96, and 
rahms’ G major, op. 78, No. 1, in all of which the well 
known artist couple revealed excellent balance, deep insight 
and extraordinary musicianship, their highly finished and 
artistic work winning much admiration. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13 


EARLE LAROS 


Earle Laros, a young American pianist from Pennsyl- 
vania, was heard in his first New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Friday afternoon. He had an interesting program and 
showed in its execution many commendable qualities. To 
Schumann's F sharp minor sonata, op. 11, he gave an espe- 
cially beautiful reading, infusing it with warmth and color, 
beauty of tone and variety of expression. Two Bach-Bu- 
soni preludes—Joy Is in Thee and Rejoice, Beloved Chris- 
tians—were performed with clarity and finish of style. Scar- 
latti’s C major sonata had to be repeated. A group of 
Chopin included the C — minor sonata, 5 25; the A 
minor (Storm) etude, op. 25, and Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, op. 22. Mr. Laros was perhaps at his best in 
his last group, which consisted of modern French numbers 
and two of his own compositions. His prelude in B minor 
was a thing of delicate beauty, with a lovely melody, and 
his graceful gavotte so pleased that it had to be repeated. 
Two Debussy preludes, the Dance of Puck and The West 
Wind, were rendered with admirable effect. Mr. Laros has 
excellent control of dynamics and poetic feeling. The West 
Wind had some splendid contrasts, and the Dance of Puck 
was delightfully humorous. The Bees, by Dubois, was ex- 
quisite for its delicate pianissimos in rapid passages. Cha- 
brier’s Bouree Fantasque, given with vigor and spirit, closed 
the program. Mr. Laros has excellent technical control and 
while he can give, when necessary, energy and power, his 
delicacy in lighter passages is very pleasing. He also satis- 
fies with a sympathetic touch. His encores included Griffes 
The Fountain, and Beethoven's Country Dance. Mr. Larcs 
is to be commended for his sincerity and modesty of man- 
ner. The audience was enthusiastic in its reception of the 
young artist. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


A program devoted entirely to Chopin is not so mono- 
tonous as it sounds when played by such an artist as Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. With a palette of many colors he paints 
tone pictures of varied moods with skill and sympathy. He 
interprets Chopin with a rare charm, and through his lucid 
presentation of all the numbers, his polish of technic and 
style, his golden tones and his vivid imagination he held 
the attention of an audience that packed Aeolian Hall 
His first group consisted of the E major etude, No. 10; A 
minor valse and the A flat major waltz. The “Funeral 
March” sonata, B flat minor, has been a favorite with 
nea here for the past two seasons, but rarely has it 

performed with such eloquence as it was on Saturday. 
The march rose to a throbbing climax and died away again 
gently; the “wind over the graves” was effective in its rise 
and fall and its swift rushing. Gabrilowitsch has poetic 
fancy, but good balance; emotion tempered with intellect; 
a fine sense of values. The twelve preludes were gems of 
varied colors. They were exquisitely rendered with pleasing 
contrasts and his usual artistic instinct. His command of 
dynamics, delicate nuances and glow of color gave intense 
interest to the set. The last group contained the B minor 
mazurka, D flat major nocturne and the op. 20 scherzo, 
which was a welcome relief after the other more frequently 
played scherzos. 

The audience clamored for encores until the lights were 
lowered and the piano closed. 

The Herald wrote: “There is nothing new to say about 
Gabrilowitsch’s art. Its form is now settled, its style 
matured and fixed. His Chopin playing has always been 
interesting, is often compelling and generally charming.” 
The Times commented thus: “There was the same artistic 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Each .60 
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Now published separately in three keys: M ali / Batt eau 






My LILY STRICKLAND 


High, Eb Medium, D Low, Bb each .60 
See also Victor Record, No. 66083 
Sung by SOPHIE BRASLAU 
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ISEE THAT | 


' —— 

The Wagnerian ra Company has been incorporated in 
Delaware for ,000. 

Jotm Warren Erb will again teach at the New York Univer- 
sity Summer School this season. 

Josephine Lucchese is wholly the product of American 

i te a he 4 

Emilio A. Roxas will conduct a performance of Rigoletto 
at the Lexington Opera Hguse on May 5. 

Cecil Arden will be st of honor at the annual breakfast 
of the of American Penwomen. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, has completed a successful tour 
of the South. 

A book of Caruso Caricatures has just been published by 
Marziale Sisca. 

Two musical instruments have been found in the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, 

The Chicago North Shore Festival will take place this year 
from May 24 to 30. 

Marya Freund, Polish soprano, will make her first American 
tour next season. 

Plans are being laid for a Municipal Auditorium in San 
Francisco which will seat at least 5,000 people. 

Galli-Curci’s mother died in her Milan home, on April 13 at 
the age of eighty-two. 

Father Finn will conduct a course on choral art at the Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School, Chicago, this summer, 

Roderick White, violinist, was exceedingly well received in 
Berlin recitals. 

Ernesto Berimen will teach all summer at the La Forge- 
Berumen studios in New York. 

Bruno Huhn will leave New York early in June for a stay 
of several weeks in the West. 

The Society of the Friends of Music is now under the 
management of the Universal Concert Bureau. 

Mary Garden is booked for a concert tour of forty concerts, 
beginning September 30. 

Elsa Alsen will be in America next season for operatic and 
concert appearances. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will not sing with the San Carlo 

pera in Havana during its season*there, 

Arthur Alexander sailed for wen last Saturday and will 
remain away for several months. 

The reorganized Wagnerian Opera Festival will next sea- 
son be known as the Wagnerian Opera Company. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne will give a recital in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 12. 

Some ~ the Stadium prize contest will be received until 

une 1, 

Loisa Patterson, soprano, was married recently to Frederick 
F. Downs. 

The South Atlantic District of the National Federation of 
Music has issued a directory of Federation activities in 
the district. 

Maria Kousnezowa, the Russian soprano, has been engaged 
for the San Carlo Opera season in Havana. 

Frank Waller, conductor, has returned to America after a 
year spent in Europe. ses Cad 

Elizabeth nox will sing in three Michigan cities in May. 

Daniel Mayer and Ted Shawn will sail for England on the 
Berengaria on April 24. < : 

The National Association of Organists has nearly $1,600 in 
the treasury (lacking seventy cents). : 

Four singers from the Regneas studios appeared in concerts 
and recitals on April 12. 

Mary Davis, contralto, is to marry Ralf Lee Hartwell. 

John ae tenor and teacher, has pupils who are endorsed 
b 











Three singers from the Gescheidt studios will appear at 
the Oberlin May Festival. : 

Dusolina Giannini, the latest sensation among sopranos, 
already has several dates for next season. 

The Diaideoien Dancers’ engagement in New York was so 
successful that it was extended for three days. 

Sevcik will teach in New York, beginning September 1, 
and will offer one free scholarship. _ 

Charles Hackett captured London on his first appearance 


there. 

The Forsyth, Club of Toronto has just been formed. 

A reception was tendered to Dr. William C. Carl and the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Four hundred and thirty-three members of the Mozart Clyb 
have already paid their dues for next season. ; 
Hans Hess, cellist will teach two days each week during 

summer in Chicago. — : 
April 29 officially opens New York’s Music Week. 
Mischa Elman is filling 107 concert engagements this season. 
The Russian Opera Company will begin a New York sea- 
son on April 30, at the Jolson Theater. 
Inez Barbour sang in Bridgeport on April 17. 
Seats for the San Carlo Opera season in Havana will range 
from $2 to $15 each. 
Anton Bennewitz was ninety years old on March 26. ? 
Ida Sylvania has been appearing with success in og in 
Italy. .N. 
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PAVLEY AND OUKRAINSKY’S RUSSIAN 
BALLET. 
These admirable artists have joined Fortune Gallo's 
forces for his engagement in Havana, Cuba, bringing 
with them the entire ballet of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
(Photo by Mishkin) 


CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 
the striking young mezzo soprano, who will give a radio 
concert at Wanamaker's in Philadelphia this evening, 
April 19. Miss Smith has arranged a most interesting 
program for this appearance. (Photo by Bain News Service) 


Nae 


JUAN MANEN, 
the distinguished Span 
ish violinist, and his 
accompanist, starting 
on an acroplane trip 
from Stuttgart to Nue 
remberg (Germany) 
where Manén played 

last apring. 


ESTHER DALE, 
soprano, who recently gave a very successful Chicago recital. 
She has juat returned from the Pacific Coast and is now 
preparing several new programs which will be presented 
early neat season. 





ALMA SIMPSON, 


American soprano re- 

citalist, now on @ con- 

cert tour of Europe, 

photographed on the 

terrace of the histor- 

ical Castello of St. 

Angelo in Rome, Italy, 

the original scene for 

ne —— pee Fr HARPISTS TO APPEAR AT CONVENTION. 

a pn 9 Peter's Marie Miller has been selected to direct two groups of seven 

mee. Wann in te harpists each at the concert of the annual convention of the 

Ba National Association of Harpists. The convention will take place 

at Providence, R. I,, April 22 and 23. La Provencale by Can- 
deille and Debussy's La Fille auw Cheveus de Lin, each arranged 
polyphonically by Carlos Salzeda, will be the numbers presented. 
Marie Miller will play the sola parts. In the picture are (left ta 
right, atanding) Dorothy Miller, Ruth Rurnham, Rue Haran, 
Wildred Persona, Anna Russell, Marjorie Frank, Frances Keeney, 
(seated) Eleanor Collier, Leona Burgess, Helen Franc, Marie Miller, 
Elizabeth Letchford, Adaline Messerchmitt and Pmily Ridgeon. 
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MUSIC FOR COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Appropriate Selections, Both Old and New, for Colleges, Conservatories and Studios,Carefully Graded for the Guidance of Teachers 








[This is the fifth and last installment of a series of 
graded lists of Music for Commefcement Exercises, 
which are intended to be helpful to those peaeree = 
select music for the coming Graduation Week 
lists have been yay A compiled, with the aid of the 
publishers, from both old and new music, The first list 
was limited to Piano Ensemble, the second list consisted 
of Advanced Piano Ensemble, and Piano Solos to Grade 
V. The third list contained Piano Solos to Grade VIII, 
and School Choruses. Then followed Mixed Choruses, 
Recitations with Music and Vocal Solos. The list below 
is miscellaneous, including choruses and solos.—The 
Editor. ] 


Solos 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
MOTHER MOON, by Barnett. Lyrics by A. J. Burr. 
Medium key. 
TAKE JOY HOME, by Bassett. Lyrics by J. Ingelow. 


High and low key. 
"ABOARD SLUMBER BOAT, 


a. by Bauer. Lyrics 
by E Bauer, Medium key. 

LIT Ti E CARES, by Brewer. Lyrics by E. B. Browning. 
High and low key 

SUNSET, by Riient Lyrics by H. Brewer. Medium 
key. 

THE FERN SONG, by Bullard. Lyrics by J. B. Tabb. 
High key. 

WELCOME, grin gd WIND, by Cadman. Lyrics by 
N. A. Eberhard. High key. 

FOUR LEAF CLOVER, by Coombs. Lyrics by E. Hig- 
ginson, High and medium key. 

HO! MR. PIPER, by Curran. Lyrics by P. G. Curran. 
High and low key. 

RAIN, by Curran. Lyrics by P. G. Curran. High and 
low key 

W IN TER LULLABY , by DeKoven. Lyrics (unknown). 
High and medium key. 

NIGHT WIND, by Farley. Lyrics by Eugene Field. 
High and low key 

LITTLE CURLY HEAD. Both music and lyrics by 
B. Hamblen. Low key. 

MY GARDEN, by Hughes. Lyrics by T. E. Brown, 
Medium key. 

DAISIES, by Hawley. Lyrics by F. D. Sherman. High 
and low key 


DREAMLAND GATE, by Huerter. ‘Lyrics by H. J. 
Brandon. High and low key. 

DAISIES, by Kinscella, 
Medium key 

ROSES AF TER RAIN, 
seoet High and low key, 

TALLY-HO, by Leoni. Lyrics by C. P. Raydon. 

and medium key 

THE BIG BROW N BEAR, by Mana-Zucca. 
H. A. Heydt. High and low key. 

HI’ sichee FELLER, by Riker. 


Lyrics by F. D. Sherman. 


by Lehman. Lyrics by A. S. 
Hign 
Lyrics by 


Lyrics by F. L. Stanton. 


Medium key 
CLOUD SHADOWS, by Rogers. Lyrics by K. Pyle. 
moins key 


GOLDEN “THOUGHT, by Ross. 
High and low key 

LULLABY, by hes: 
key. 


Lyrics (anonymous). 


Lyrics by G. Ross. High and low 


romtiigh +t ne wg by Salter. Lyrics by A. F. 
Brown. Medium key 

DANDELION, ' Salter. 
Medium key. 

THE OLD ROAD, by Scott. 
High and low key 

gm te .* Shelley. Lyrics (anonymous). 
an 

Cc HEERY SONGS, by Slater. 
Medium key. 

GARDEN IDYL. By Speaks. 
High and low key. 

ANSWER, i Terry. 
low key. 

JOY "OF THE MORNING, by Ware. 
Markham. High and low key. 

APRIL RAIN, by Woodman. Lyrics by Elaine Goodale. 


Lyrics by A. F. Brown. 

Lyrics by R. V. Darow. 
High 
Lyrics by Jean Meredyth. 
Lyrics by Wallace Peach. 
Lyrics (unknown). High and 


Lyrics by Edwin 


Medium key. 

FORGET- ME- and f by Woodman. Lyrics by E. B. 
Roelofsen. Medium key 

RUN, LITTLE BROOK, by Woodman. Lyrics by I. E. 
Mackay. High key. 


(Carl Fischer Co.) 
Vocal Solos 


A BIRTHDAY, by Luckstone. Lyrics by Rosetti. In 
high D flat and medium B. 

APRIL RAIN, by Crist. In high B 
flat and low G. 

COME OUT IN THE SWEET SPRING NIGHT, by 
ergy be Lyrics by A. Gilberte. In high F, medium E 
at 

SNOW BIRD, by Burleigh. 
high A and medium F. 

IF YOU WOULD HAVE IT SO, by Hadley. Lyrics by 
Tagore. In high C minor, medium A minor. 

TREES, by Alberti. Lyrics by Kilmer. In high C. 

SONG OF THE CANOE, by Gilberte. Lyrics by Jeka- 
bourake. In high G, medium F, and low E flat. 

WOOD GOD PAN, by Garbett. In medium G. 

RED RED ROSE, by Cottenet. Lyrics by Burns. In 
high G, medium F, and low E flat. 

MY SHADOW, by Samuels. Lyrics by Stevenson, In 
high A, medium G, and low F. 


Lyrics by Aiken. 


Lyrics by Butterworth, In 


Three-Part Songs for Women’s Voices 
COME WITH ME, LADY FAIR, by Reginald Barrett. 
e ARCADY’S WHERE YOU ARE, by Florence Parr 
sere. 
TWO ROSES, by Hallette Gilberte. 
GOOD NIGHT, by Christiaan Kriens. 
MENUET D ERANDES, by J. B. Weckerlin. 


Four-Part Songs for Women’s Voices 
BABY IS SLEEPING, by Bainbridge Crist. 
LADY BUG, by Bainbridge Crist. 
THE MOUSE, by Bainbridge Crist. 
THE OLD WOM AN, by Bainbridge Crist. 
WHAT THE OLD COW SAID, by Bainbridge Crist. 


Solos 
LITTLE BELLS OF SEVILLA, by Samuels. Lyrics 
by Shorter, In high D and medium C 
BEYOND KAMPALA’S HIL LS” by Osgood. Lyrics 


by Leary. In high G flat. 


FUCITO 
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YOU IS JES AS SWEET, by Gilberte. Lyrics by Haz- 
zard. In high F, medium D, and low B flat. 
‘ BUTTERFLIES, by Crist. Lyrics by Gautier. 

an 

LOVE’S SPRINGTIME, by Putnam. In high E flat. 

TO THE BUTTERELY, by Chaloff. Lyrics by Robers. 
In high D and low C. 

RAIN SONG, by Brownell. 
high F and low D flat. 

ROSE PRAYER, by Stoessel. 
high B flat 

WIND ‘FLOWERS, by Farley. Lyrics by Rosetti. In 
medium B flat. 


In high 


Lyrics by Loveman. In 


Lyrics by Selinger. In 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
Part Songs for Women’s Voices 
SONG OF oe (Netherland folksong), by Bieder- 
mann. In uniso! 
FLOWER SONG (vocal waltz), by Davies. For so- 
prano and alto, also first and second sopranos and alto. 
MUSIC OF SPRING, by Dunn. For two sopranos and 


alto. 
'TIS OUR FESTAL DAY, by Forman. 


alto. 
_ MOTHERLAND, by Johnson. For soprano and alto, and 
in unison, 

ALMA MATER, FARE THEE WELL, by Kinkel. For 
first and second sopranos and alto. 

SCHOOL DAYS, FAREWELL, by Klauer. 
prano and alto 

GRADUATES’ FAREWELL, by Lejeal. 
and alto 

SONG OF WEL COME, by Lejeal. 


alto. 

SONG OF PRAISE, by Mendelssohn. 
alto, also first and second sopranos and alto 

HOW LOVELY ARE THY MESSENGERS, by Men- 
delssohn, For soprano and alto. 

WITH COURAGE AND FAITH (Coronation march), 
bv Meyerbeer. For soprano and alto. 

HURRAH FOR A HOLIDAY, by Paul. 
and alto, 

SCHOOL IS OVER, by Paul. 


For soprano and 


For so- 
For soprano 
For soprano and 


For soprano and 


For soprano 


In unison. 


SCHOOL DAYS ARE O’ER, by Rhys-Herbert. For 
first and second sopranos and alto. 
SCHOOL om IVAL SONG, by Rhys-Herbert. For 


copeeee and alt 
NNIE LAURIE, by Silver. 
Fite and alto. 


For first and second so- 


NIGHT rnd MAY (vocal waltz), by Silver. For so- 
prano and a 
TO THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC, by Stephens. For first 


and second sopranos and first and second altos. 
WITH HEARTS OF HOPE, by eens 
bert. For first and second sopranos and alto. 
GRADUATES’ FAREWELL SONG, by Wiegand. For 
soprano and alto. M. J. 


Putnam Song a “Best Seller” 


Eugen Putnam’s song, I’d Rather Have a Young Man, 
which was recently reviewed in the Musicat Courier as 
a promising song and “perfectly sure to become a popular 
concert number with American singers,’ now appears listed 
in Carl Fischer’s latest catalogue as one of the “best selling 
songs.’ This song, which our reviewer called “a most 
quaint conception” and one that “will appeal to anyone 
that has the smallest degree of sympathy with our native 
population,” is now bringing its composer the largest 
royalty of any of his compositions yet published, so it is 
stated. I'd Rather Have a Young Man is an American 
folk song arranged by Mr. Putnam for concert use. “ It is 
for medium voice and easy for singer and accompanist alike, 
and affords,a rare combination of words and music, both 
humorous and catchy,” says the Musical Observer; “A 
jolly melody in which the composer has shown taste and 
skill in arranging the folk tune for the concert program,” 
asserts Musical America. 


Frieda Klink Reengaged 


Frieda Klink, contralto, has just been engaged for an- 
other year at the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, Forty- 
eighth street’ and Fifth avenue. This will be her third 
year in one of the most important church positions in 
New York. Miss Klink has also been engaged as one 
of the soloists with the Goldman Concert Band for the 
Central Park concerts next summer. 
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Music School and Settlement Music 
Departments 


By Janet D. Schenck 


Under this title Janet D. Schenck has written an inter- 
esting account of music in its relation to settlement work 
in America. The first chapter places the author in her 
desired relationship to her readers. The heading reads: 
“Why Music Schools ? ?” and the first paragraph begins with 
the statement that “this little volume is not addressed to 
those who need to be persuaded that music is of value to 
mankind.” 

That leaves the reviewer without basis of argument on 
that score, and we must accept the author’s evident belief 
of the value of music study at her own estimate. She 
goes on to say that it is not enough merely to listen to 
music or to take part in the singing of a few community 
songs. “If America is to become a truly musical nation 
we must see to it that every child capable of creative 
artistic expression is guaranteed the opportunity of con- 
scientious, exacting musical education under teachers of 
inspiration and ability.” 

Miss Schenck then goes on to point out what little 
chance working class children have of any such training out- 
side of settlement music schools. And it seems that settle- 
ment schools are offered to all children, whether or not 
they have unusual talent. This is extenuated by the follow- 
ing curious and interesting argument : “Not, all music is 
created by professionals,” says the writer. “Borodin, the 
surgeon; Rimsky- Korsakoff, sent to the St. Petersburg Na- 
val School when he was twelve ; Moussorsky, the army offi- 
cer, yet have given us some of the most inspired music 
of ‘the moderns.” Only one of these three, Borodin, con- 
tinued his career. The others became professional ‘musi- 
cians in the fullest sense of the word. 

But even if they had not, would that very fact not be 
the best argument against the teaching of music to every 
child, since these musicians managed to get musical edu- 
cations in spite of other intentions on the part of their par- 
ents? The fact is that such argument, where no argument 
is needed, simply weakens the case of the settlement school. 
The whole trend of education in America is to give every 
child an opportunity to study a little of every branch of 
learning, with the hope that, some particular talent will 
thus be unearthed. The result largely depends upon how 
long such experimentation is continued. 

In a recent article on Making America Musical we cov- 
ered this ground pretty thoroughly, taking as the basis of our 
argument the recently issued Carnegie report on education 
in America, which, in a word, states that our methods lead 
to superficial skimming and skimping. It is all very well 
for those who can afford to take music lessons to indulge 
in them, even if they have no talent, as an element of the 
higher culture. For others, lacking talent, to be provided 
with free lessons, is simply to waste their time, better spent 
ja practical things, and to add them to the list of smatterers. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


That course neither makes America musical nor adds to 
America’s wealth or culture. 

There are now, so we learn from this ample history, 
about eighty centers of instruction located in twenty cities 
in nineteen States. There are nearly six thousand pupils, 
nearly six hundred teachers. The greatest number of stu- 
dents is apparently Jewish, the proportion of Jews to Amer- 
icans being twenty-eight to seven. Next to the Jews come 
the Italians, then the Irish, which would appear to coincide 
with racial ‘and parental interest in music as generally rec- 
ognized. 

Details are furnished of the entire school plan of or- 
ganization and conduct, and lists and tables containing all 
sorts of information for those interested. It is shown that 
a valuable feature of the schools is the fact that they actu- 
ally act as feeders for regular teachers. That is to say, 
advanced talented pupils ultimately seek teachers of wide 
repute if they determine to take up music as a profession. 

Otherwise it might be reasonable to come to the conclu- 
sion that the chief value of these schools is the community 
service they render along lines of culture and Americani- 
zation. How much they reduce the incomes of 3 am 
teachers is impossible to determine. 

(Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians 
By Eugenio di Pirani 

Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians is a series of 
biographical studies of dead and modern masters, by Eugenio 
di Pirani, and contains biographical sketches of the lives, 
doings and sayings of the masters, from Bach to the present 
time, ending with personal reminiscences, in his experience 
of forty years, of great pianists. Mr. Pirani was born at 
Ferrara, Italy, and studied at Bologna, acquiring a general 
education at the Galvani Lyceum. He won a professorship 
at the Kullak Conservatory in Berlin, and remained there 
many years. He made a concert tour with Alma Webster- 
Powell and later on with her established the Powell and 
Pirani Musical Institute. He is an excellent virtuoso, 
teacher and composer. 

Mr. Pirani depicts the life, character, and important 
events that lead to the masters’ success or failure, in a 
financial or material sense, and sums up at the end of each 
sketch the points that show what was responsible for suc- 
cess or failure. 

The work contains a mint of valuable information for 
the student, or for teachers, and general information for 
the music-loving public. The associations of one with an- 
other and the writings of the older composers and their in- 
fluence on the younger composers—all this is told in a de- 
lightful, well-connected story. Mr. Pirani’s personal remi- 
niscences are of particular interest, for he tells his experi- 
ences with Clara Schumann, Sir Julius Benedict, Theodore 
Kullak, Xaver Scharwenka, Otto Neitzel, Morris Mosz- 
kowski, Sherwood, John Orth, Anton Rubinstein, Hans von 
Biilow, Franz Liszt, Carl Reinecke, Theodore Leschetizky, 
Paderewski and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

The book contains over 300 pages and is illustrated, in- 
cluding a picture of Liszt with his celebrated warts (he 
always hung his spectacles on the one just over his nose). 

F. W.R 


John Bland Both Singer and Teacher 


A notable figure in metropolitan musical life is John 
Bland, tenor and master of the choir of Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who begins his seventeenth year there 
May |. This alone echoes in part the esteem in which he is 





JOHN BLAND 


held, and it is safe to say that he made many new friends 
and admirers on the tour he has just concluded as soloist 
with the Paulist Choir. In Minneapolis he fell ill with a 
slight cold, but his magnificent physique overcame what 
might have killed another man. 

The forty boys and men comprising his choir sing much 
unaccompanied music, and people flock to his church to hear 
the exceptional music. His choir in Tenafly, N. J., with 
Raymond Holtz, organist, does fine work also. It is in the 
field of teaching, however, that Mr. Bland deserves wider 
fame, for he is a first- class singer himself, and has some 
exceptionally good voices in charge, among them, Ellery 
Allen, mezzo-soprano, who will accompany Calve to her 
chateau in Southern France for a course of summer study, 
and Lillian Meinicke, another soprano, who is a singer of 
great promise. 


Mengelberg Refuses Offer 


Mr. Mengelberg has just received an invitation to conduct 
a series of concerts in Milan and Turin in May, but he has 
been compelled to decline the offer, as he will at that time 
be engaged in the composition of a cantata for the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the coronation of 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. The work will have its first 
presentation in the music festival in honor of the Queen at 
Amsterdam in September. 
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ST, LOUIS ENTRANT WINS 
STATE FEDERATION PRIZE 


St. Louis, Mo., April 10.—This is a choral month in St. 
Louis, for in addition to many coming choral events there 
was a concert last night by St. Olaf’s Choir, on its second 
bo to St. Louis, and one last week by the Dartmouth 

College Glee Club. 

tT. Lovisan. Wins Prize 

Helen Roth ech acy of St. Louis, representing the Ladies’ 
Wednesday Musicale at the Missouri Federation of 
Musie Clubs’ Convention in Kansas City last week, won 
the prize in the piano contest, playing the first movement of 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 31. MacDowell’s Grand Concert 
Etude and the nocturne in F sharp by Chopin. As a re 
sult of winning this contest, Mrs. Burnett will compete 
at the district contest.to be held in Oklahoma City, April 20. 
A number of St. Louisans attended the convention in Kan- 
sas City. Among them were Mrs. Joseph H. Rodes, honor- 
ary state president; Mrs. William C. McCandless, state 
chairman of community music; Alice Widney Conant, state 
chairman of church music; Mrs. Jasper Blackburn, pres- 
ident of the eighth district, and Dorothy Gaynor Blake and 
Ernest R. Kroeger, composers. 

Sr. Lourts Composers’ Program 

cn Musicians’ Guild of St. Louis gave a program by 

. Louis composers at the April meeting, which was held 
be the Artists’ Guild. Composers represented were Anna 
Craig Bates, Lillian Craig Coffman, Julie Stevens Bacon 
and Ernest R. Kroeger. Following the program there was 
- address by Paul Tietjens, a former St. Louisan, Leo 

Miller is president of the Musicians’ Guild and Hunte: 
| sn pianist and organist, is secretary 

Notes. 

Thelma Hayman, contralto, gave a recital at the Wedne: 
day Club Auditorium with Mrs. Frank A. Habig acting as 
accompanist. 

\ men’s chorus has just been organized in Webster 
Groves, to be conducted in co-operation with the Jessie L 
Gaynor Choral Club. Leo C. Miller is director of both or 
ganizations. VA Ee) 
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am pleased to say that the results obtained 
thus far are most gratifying—alike in pe 
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in the future, as | have quite satisfied my- 
self that it is equally practical and bene- 
ficial to teachers as well as to their stu- 
dents.”—Arthur Traves Granfield. 











Free Offer to Piano Teachers 


The First Quarter of the First Year 
of the 
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Has been as highly praised as it has been 
widely used, but the editors, seeking per 
fection, have just revised and enriched 
this beginners’ book. 


In accord with the progressive methods 
of today both clefs are used at the start; 
and in order to give the beginner an 
abundance of material the 56 pages of 
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as full of attractive music as possible. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO TURNS OUT FULL FORCE TO GREET 
SUNDAY. CONCERT GIVERS IN WINDY CITY 


About 15.000 Music Lovers Applaud Elman, Bauer, and Maier and Pattison—Trevisan and Company in Ii Maestro di 
Capella—Heifetz Charms—Apollo Club Concert—Balaban and Katz Prize Awarded Soon—Edward 
Johnson Soloist with Swift & Co. Chorus 


Chicago, April 14.—Nearly every theater in the music 
center of the city harbored a musical entertainment last 
Sunday. A very successful Chicago impresario once told 
this reporter that there were in the \Windy City only 
twenty-five hundred habitual concert-goers and that no art- 
ist could count on a much larger patronage. This state- 
ment was made some ten years ago. Since then concert- 
goers here must have increased considerably in number, for 
at least fifteen thousand were encountered on Sunday, April 
8, by the Musica. Courier reporters, every hall being 
practically filled to capacity. 

ELMAN AT THE AUDITORIUM. 

That Mischa Elman’s admirers in the Windy City are 
fast increasing in number was demonstrated by the large 
audience which the Auditorium held for his first appearance 
at this vast theater. Heretofore, Elman’s recitals have been 
confined to Orchestra Hall with a somewhat smaller capacity. 
ver present in his renditions were his unusually beautiful 
tone, complete mastery of his instrument and youthful vigor, 
which make Elman’s violin recitals rare artistic treats. The 
listeners could not but enthuse over the exquisite playing 
the violinist set forth, and they left no doubt as to their 
enjoyment. Encores were demanded after each group, and 
Elman, in gracious mood, responded with many extra num- 
bers. On his program he had listed the Nardini D major 
sonata, Mendelssohn concerto in E, Mozart's adagio, Boc- 
cherini’s minuet, the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne, the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dance, No. 7, the Amani-Etman Ori- 
entale and Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen. 

Haroitp Bauer. 

Harold Bauer's intellectuality and mastery of the key- 
hoard have won him the respect and admiration of musicians 
in general to the point where pianists dote on everything he 
does and consider the attending of a Bauer recital most es- 
sential in their musical education. A good many of Chi- 
cago’s pianists and piano students helped fill the Stude- 
baker Theater last Sunday afternoon, and must have bene- 
fitted much from Bauer's recital. He played as only Bauer 
can play the Bach Partita in B flat, Schumann’s G minor 
sonata, Chopin's three posthumous etudes and F sharp minor 
polonaise, the César Franck pastorale, Liszt's Mephisto 
waltz and, with the assistance of Leon Sametini, Alexander 
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Sebald and Robert Ambrosius, the Brahms G minor quar- 
tet, with which the program closed. Needless to add, this 
was another Bauer triumph. 

MAIER AND ‘PATTISON. 

The famous piano duettists—Maier and Pattison—drew a 
big patronage to Orchestra Hall and each singly demon- 
strated his own efficiency in solos, while, of course, their 
duets were for the general public the most enjoyable part 
of the program, as their fame has been based, in the eye 
of the layman, only on their duet work. Mr. Maier opened 
the program with the andantino and scherzo from Schu- 
bert’s A major sonata, which was followed by Seven Little 
Waltzes by the same composer and Weber's Perpetual Mo- 
tion. The latter, taken at a vertiginous tempo, showed the 
admirable technic of the pianist. In the Schubert selec- 
tions Guy Maier’s happy frame of mind was conspicuously 
registered in his playing and his personal success was in 
every way justified. Lee Pattison, an exceptionally fine 
interpreter of the Chopin piano literature, was heard solely 
in the works of this master for “his solo numbers, including 
the C sharp minor mazurka, tarantelle, E major nocturne 
and C sharp minor scherzo. He, too, was asked for an 
extra number, which he graciously added to his printed 
contributions. Pattison, a very serious musician, plays with 
great dignity, beauty of tone, and as Glenn Dillard Gunn 
said in the Chicago Herald-Examiner: “Pattison proved 
himself one of the finest Chopin players of the season and 
there have been many.” What more can now be said? The 
recital was under the management of Wessels & Voegeli. 


TREVISAN AND CoMPANY AT.THE |Woops. 

Il Maestro di Capella served to introduce Vittorio Trevi- 
san, the distinguished baritone buffo of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, in a role in which he had not been heard 
previously and in which he should be heard at the Audi- 
torium. Barnaba, the orchestra conductor (as Il Maestro di 
Capella was translated on the program instead of the Choir 
Master, its real translation) affords Trevisan great oppor- 
tunities to display his remarkable gifts for high class comedy 
and he made each opportunity count, to the great merriment 
of the spectators. The role of Barnaba also requires a fine 
baritone voice. Lodovico Oliviero, also from the Chicago 
Opera, sang the role of Benetto, Barnaba’s nephew, and 
he too scored heavily. Mabel Sherwood, who looks very 
much like Mabel Cox Van Grove, sang with distinction 
the difficult part of Gertrude, and she, too, received her 
share of plaudits. Isaac Van Grove at the piano was an 
orchestra by himself. 

Hetretz at AvupbIToRIUM,. 

F. Wight Neumann brought to the Auditorium Jascha 
Heifetz, who heretofore chose Orchestra Hall for his 
Chicago appearances. The young wizard’s lone Chicago re- 
cital stamps him as one of the most popular visitors of the 
present season. Due probably to the fact that Elmah, Bauer, 
and other distinguished visitors were in the audience, Heifetz 
played with more gusto, more warmth than has been the 
case in his previous appearances here. His playing was 
more enchanting than ever and as his program was a very 
comprehensive one, enlisting two concertos—one by Nar- 
dini and the other by Mozart—and numbers by Tschaikow- 
sky, Glazounoff, Wieniawski, Chopin and Paganini-Auer, 
his recital was from a musical standpoint highly interesting. 


Cost Fan Tutte. 


William Wade Hinshaw’s company came to the Stude- 
baker Theater, under the local management of Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving, in Mozart’s comic opera in two acts—Cosi Fan 
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Tutte—which has been translated into English to ‘Tis 
Woman's Nature. The cast included Irene Williams as 
Leonora, Kathleen Hart Bibb as Dorabella, Lillian Palmer 
as Despina, Judson House as Ferrando, Leo de Hierapolts 
as Guglielmo, and Pierre Remington as Don Alfonso. Stuart 
Ross presided at the piano. Performances were given on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday afternoons, April 
9, 10, V and 13. So many excellent reports have appeared 
from various cities visited by this worthy organization that 
but little more than the above announcement seems neces- 
sary at this time. Each participant well deserves words of 
praise, not only for beautiful singing, but also for enunciat- 
ing the text so clearly as to make the entertainment one of 
the best advocates for opera in our language. Each artist 
played his or her reje excellently, too, and the piano accom- 
paniments of Mr. Koss were on a par with the work of the 
singers. Costumes and scenery were adequate, and the suc- 
cess of the enterprise on the road is well understandable. 
Apotto Musicat Cius Concert. 


The Apollo Musical Club at Orchestra Hall, Monday 
evening, April 9, assisted by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Edgar A. Nelson organist, with Tiestiecs M. Wild 
conductor, added to its former successes by delivering a 
wonderfully smooth and colorful performance of Goring- 
Thomas’ choral, Swan and Skylark, Verdi’s Stabat Mater 
and Te Deum and Cum Sancto Spiritu from Mass in B 
minor by Bach. The following soloists assisted: Elsa 
Kressman, soprano; Jennie Johnson, contralto; Eugene 
Dressler, tenor, and Arthur Ranous, baritone. As a whole 
it was the most beautiful, colorful and full-throated singing 
ever heard from the Apollo Club, which is saying much; 
the spontaneous response, precision of attack and soul in- 
spiring earnestness were outstanding results. Mr. Wild 
outdid his former efforts and conducted with ease, grace 
and forcefut command. The interpretation of these works 
rendered in both reading and singing by Mr. Harrison and 
the club was impressive and praiseworthy. Another great 
success for this fine organization! 

BALABAN AND Katz Prize Competition. 

A few months ago Balaban and Katz instituted a contest 
to discover American composers’ talent. A prize of a 
thousand dollars was offered for the best symphony num- 
ber submitted. At the same time it was announced that 
the best six compositions received would be given a public 
hearing through the medium of the 100-piece Chicago The- 
ater Symphony Orchestra. Hundreds a manuscripts were 
received. The judges, without knowing the identity of the 
composers, selected the six best after months of study. 
The best one of the six will be chosen after hearing each 
played on April 29, at the Sunday noon popular symphony 
concert at the Balaban and Katz Chicago Theater. Those 
who will select the winning composition are Richard Hage- 
man, Adolf Weidig, Maurice Rosenfeld, Herman Devries, 
Karleton Hackett, Eugene Stinson, E. C. Moore, Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Charles E. Watts, Florence French, Margie 
MacLeod, Rene Devries and Nathaniel Finston. 

Sevcrk Scuo.arsuie To Be AwaArpep May 16. 


Professor Otakar Sevcik, world famous teacher of Ku- 
belik, Morini, and other distinguished violinists, will give 
one free scholarship at Bush Conservatory, consisting of 
weekly lessons. The scholarship will be awarded in open 
competition of preliminary and final examinations, to be held 
at Bush Conservatory, May 16. Applicants should secure 
blanks at once, as the number to be heard is already large. 
and arrangements should be made as far in advance as 
possible. 

Busu Conservatory EncAces Nevo Garpint. 
_ Mme. Nelli Gardini, leading soprano of the Boston Eng- 
lish Opera Company, has been engaged by President Brad- 


wey of Bush Conservatory, to conduct a grand opera class 
——EIyIyxL_—EEI~ 
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at this essive institution. Her class will be patterned 
cu these af tie Paces Canservensie ani te teeter of 
students in each class is limited to ten. Four scholarships 
in the opera class will be given by the artist—one each for 
soprano, contralto, tenor and baritone. The examinations 
for these scholarships will be held May 1. 

Scumitz anp GAUTHIER REcITAL. 

The American Field Service and the Franco-American 
Musical Society are richer by the concert given at Orches- 
tra Hall, Tuesday evening, April 10, for their benefit by 
Eva Gauthier and E. Robert Schmitz. Both artists are 
most popular in this town and therefore their success and 
the size of the audience were not a surprise. On this 
occasion again the enjoyment of the audience was mani- 
fested for both artists in such manner as to leave no doubt 
that all they did was highly appreciated. 

Swirt & Company CHorus anno Epwarp JoHNson. 

At Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, April 11, Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
a baemee y as soloist with the Swift & Company Male Chorus. 

ward C, Moore in the Tribune wrote as follows: “Mr. 
Johnson, an unfailing answer to melancholy questionings 
as to what is the matter with American musicians, sang 
three groups of songs and arias with an encore to each of 
the first two and four to the last. This effect on his: audi- 
ence was his custom in the days now unfortunately gone 
beyond recall when the tenor section of the Chicago Opera 
bore its banner with a special pride because of his presence 
therein. A great artist, Mr. Johnson, not only a singer but 
a musician, with a voice and manner that intensify thrills, 
and one of the keenest brains in the musical profession.” 

J. ALLEN Wuyte A Jupce. 

J. Allen Whyte, of the Chicago office staff of the Musi- 
CAL Courter, was a judge last week at the contest held at 
the Arcadia Auditorium, and mainly through his efforts the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel Orchestra, directed by Paul Biese, 
has been named the champion dance orchestra of Cook 
County for 1923. Twenty-five hundred persons cheered for 
their favorites as the contestants played. A purse of $1,000 
and a medal were awarded the winner. The champion or- 
chestra, after being declared the winner, was challenged by 
the Arcadia Auditorium Orchestra for a return engage- 
ment held under similar conditions and with $2,500 as a 
stake. The challenge was accepted and the contest will be 
held within a month. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

Gilda Bustabe, student of the violin department, achieved 
extraordinary success with her violin playing at the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra concert in Orchestra Hall last week 
“Another prodigy in Chicago,” wrote Herman Devries in 
the American. “This six year old prodigy gave an amaz- 
ingly fine performance of nothing else than the difficult 
ballade and polonaise by Vieuxtemps. We were astonished 
at the ease with which this mere baby, a little dainty, unaf- 
fected doll of a creature, executed the most exacting tech- 
nical demands of the composition. “She plays the violin 
like a veteran concert artist,” wrote Maurice Rosenfeld in 
the News. “Her rendition of the ballade and polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps was little short of phenomenal.” Mr. Hackett 
of the Post was not less impressed: “She played,” said he, 
“with a beauty of tone, technical accuracy of intonation and 
poise that made it astonishing.” 

Cecelia Vaslow, student of Wilma Bee Atkinson, gave a 
recital at the Recital Hall, Steinway Building, April 12. 
Marshall Session, violin student of the College, will give a 
violin recital at Elkhart, Ind., April 22. 

The Chicago Musical College will hold its annual compe- 
tition for prizes at Orchestra Hall, Wednesday evening, Ma 
2. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, directed by Frederic 
Stock, will assist, and the judges will be Frederick Stock, 
Ernest Schelling, Franz. Kneisel and Oscar Saenger. 

A concert by students in the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments of the Chicago Musical College, assisted by Moissaye 
Boguslawski, was given in the Central Theater on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Sympuony Concert. 

Ernest Schelling, both as composer and pianist, proved 
the most interesting feature of this week’s regular pair of 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Schelling’s 
tone poem, A Victory Ball, had its first hearing here, and 
its reception at the hands of the audience presaged other 
performances in ensuing seasons. The work well deserves 
special attention, as it is what is generally called in theatrical 
language “a thriller.” The waltz is a gem in itself, and the 
climax of the Dies Irae has a force of such magnitude 
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as to stun for a moment the interested hearers. 
After this the dance is resumed an call of taps is of 
such effect as to bewilder the senses, and when the spell was 
broken at the close of the composition the public reacted 
as though moved by the same impulse to enthusiasm and 
clapped vociferously for the com , his new work and 
the manner in which it was performed by the orchestra. 
Another work from Schelling’s pen disclosed him anew in a 
= happy vein, as his Fantastic Suite for piano and 
orchestra, in which is cleverly interpolated two of America’s 
best tunes—Dixie and Old Folks at Home—is an opus that 
many a pianist will like to play and many a conductor will 
desire to include in his regular repertory. Schelling’s Fan- 
tastic Suite gave him an opportunity to shine, not only as 
one of the leading composers of the day, but also as one 
of the very first pianists, as he played the difficult music 
he has set down for the pianist in a manner all to his credit. 
It was a performance to be remembered. Likewise, 
a happy recollection of both his compositions will necessi- 
tate a repetition in the not far distant future. The program 
also contained the Choral and Fugue of Bach-Albert, 
superbly rendered by the orchestra under its genial con- 
ductor, Frederick Stock, and Rachmaninoff’s second sym- 
phony also showed the conductor and his men under the 
best light. Altogether this week's concert was one of the 
most enjoyable of the present season and one difficult to 
duplicate. 
Copyricgut Jazz Tasooep By Rapio, 

Radio broadcasting stations will no longer supply their 
patrons with jazz music, due to the fact that music writers 
and publishers demand a license fee from every commercial 
station broadcasting copyrighted songs. Hereafter radio 
patrons will have to content themselves with listening solely 
to classical music, as jazz and popular song hits, which 
heretofore have been the principal meal offered them by the 
radio stations, will be abandoned for the reason above men- 
tioned. Chicago broadcasting stations, not following the 
lead of the Eastern stations, will not pay for the use of 
the songs, and as they will not submit to the demand of 
the music writers and publishers, it will be a long time 
before the radio fans in this part of the country again can 
be entertained over the radio with the popular songs of the 
day. This office of the Musicat Courier sides with the 
music writers and publishers, as their stand is a just one. 
Newspapers which give a radio service to their patrons 
do so only for the purpose of advertising themselves and 
not for the purpose of giving the music writers or pub- 
lishers free advertising. Musicians who give their services 
free to those radio broadcasting stations are, generally 
speaking, small talent, as most of the well known artists 
do not believe in that kind of publicity. Musicians should 
be paid by the papers that enlist their services. When one 
of the representatives of one of those Chicago papers, which 
give a radio service to their patrons, called at this office 
and enlisted the support of the Musicat Courter, it was 
given because it was then thought that the musicians would 
receive direct benefit, if not in money, at least in publicity. 
After a careful study of the subject it was found that the 
musicians generally who gave their services free to the news- 
paper gain but very little, the only apparent advantage being 
the running of their pictures free and the announcement 
over the radio that “We are now to hear Mr. Such and 
Such,” or “Mr. Such and Such will consent to sing another 
song,” and, as the next day you would hear the same thing 
said about other musicians, you soon forgot the one you had 
heard the previous day, and at the end of a week you would 
not remember the names of any of the artists (if they 
deserve that name) heard during the week. At least this 
was the impression made on this reporter, who for three 
weeks listened to the radio concerts nightly. Musicians 
should be paid for their services, as the papers who ask 
them to appear for nothing do very little for them in return. 
Do not the newspapers of Chicago sell their papers, sel! 
their advertising? Certainly. Then why should not musi- 
cians sell them their services, and if that service is worth 
something, it is well worth paying for. Now that the music 
writers and publishers have demanded a license fee from 
every commercial station broadcasting copyrighted songs, 
asking for a yearly fee ranging from $250 to $5 , musi- 
cians should ask their regular fee whenever performing for 
a commercial broadcasting station. Patrons of the radio 
should welcome the move, for if musicians were paid, 
amateur musicians would be less in demand and the programs 
given them of greater musical value than some these ears 
have heard of late. 

Louise St. Joun WesterveLt’s SUMMER Course. 

Louise St. John Westervelt has arranged an especially 
attractive summer course for teachers and singers wishing 
to enlarge their repertory and gain new ideas. Besides 
giving private lessons, Miss Westervelt will conduct ten 
choral sessions, which will give a chance to study some of 
the best things in choral literature for women’s voices and 
interpretation thereof. She will also give a class in the 
study of song repertory and one in interpretation. 

: Henuot Levy Crus. 

The monthly meeting of the Heniot Levy Club was held 
at the home of Hazel Johnson. Mrs. Holland, Vierlyn 
Clough, pianists, and Kenneth Fiske, violinist, presented the 
program. 

American Conservatory Notes. 

Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, members of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory faculty, presented a two-piano recital last 
Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall, which proved a reve- 
lation to those who had not heard them previously. Both 
of these young artists have acquired a faultless technic, thus 
easily overcoming all obstacles, but they are also endowed 
with an artistic sensibility which, added to technical perfec- 
tion, enabled them to present an exceedingly enjoyable pez- 
formance. The principal numbers were Mozart sonata in D, 
and a Rachmaninoff suite. 

Adolf Weidig’s long expected text book on harmony will 
be ready for publication in the near future. Nesta Smith, 
prize winner of the young violinists in the contest con- 
ducted by the Society of American Musicians, appeared, 
April 12, at the “Popular” concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick Stock, at 
Orchestra Hall, playing the Bruch concerto in G minor with 
artistic and technical finish, and scoring a decided success. 
Miss Smith received her violinistic training at the American 
Conservatory. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt spent several weeks in New York 
City filling engagements and making vocal records for the 
Victor Company. : 
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A recital by advanced pi upils was given on eg J 
afternoon, April 14, at Rimbalt Frail Erich Haase, R. T. 
Rohlfing, Rose Morrison, Ruth Walker, Sylvia Weinstein, 
Lucille Sweetser, Richard Oliver and Hazel Sims presented 
the program, made up principally of sonatas and concertos. 
SumMMER Scuoo. at CotumsBia Scuoor. or Music. 

The Summer School catalogue of Columbia School of 
Music is just out, the attractive cover in itself calling atten 
tion to the fact that music study in Chicago in the summer 
time may be carried on under ideal climatic conditions 

Special intensive courses in normal! training are offered 
to extend for the five weeks from June 25 to July 28. The 
subjects covered are piano, theory, voice, violin, public school 
music, dramatic art. There is also a ten weeks’ course, May 
31 to July 28, offering normal training in piano, theory, voice, 
violin and dramatic art. 

The supervisor's course, June 25 to July 28, is always 
largely attended, the course as it has been built up by Mary 
Strawn Vernon, principal of this department, being gen- 
erally acknowledged as taking front rank for its wide scope, 
its authoritative presentation of all phases of this depart 
ment of education, and the unusual and successful results 
attained. Important positions in public school systems 
throughout the country are being held by graduates from 
this department. 

The normal training work at Columbia is under the direct 
personal supervision of Clare Osborne Reed, director of 
Columbia School, who will this year be present during the 
summer term, 

Knuprer Stupios, 

A ne coer of Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, un 
der the direction of Zerline Muhlmann of the faculty, will 
be given May 13, at Kimball Hall, by Mizpah Young Peo- 


le’s Choral Group. The cast includes Fritz Metzger, 
roommaker ; Bert Long, Mother, and Rose Goldman, 
Hansel. 


Edythe Sackett, pianist, professional student of Walter 
Knupfer, has filled the following engagements as accompan 
ist: Chicago Concert Quartet in their programs at Mont- 
gomery-Ward’s noon concert, March 2; Food Products Club 
at Hotel Sherman, March 8; Midnite Revue Program at 
KYW radio station, March 9, and as pianist and reader 
with the quartet, March 13, for the Medinah Duck Club 
banquet, Elgin (Ill.); for Lynn Sackett, tenor, in concerts 
for the Austin West End Woman’s Club, March 2, and 
return date for the Hyde Park Travel Club; for Marie 
Sweet, soprano, at Hotel Sherman, March 15; for Frank 
Bennett, bass-baritone, Drake Radio, March 29; for Rogers 
Park Community Chorus, evening of March 2, and Y. W. 
C. A. Community Chorus, March 22. 

Wa ter ALLEN Stutts’ Pupits Hearn. 

A recital in vocal ensemble was presented by pupils from 
the class of Walter Allen Stults at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, April 12. There were mixed quartets, duets, male 
quartets, ladies’ trios and anixed trios rendered by, Alice 
Crawford, Dorothy Schultz, Dorothy McFarland and Helen 
Steen, soprano; Florence Drow, contralto; J. Henry Wel- 
ton, tenor; Benn F. Carswell, Lloyd W. Rowles, baritones, 
and Orville Borchers, basso-cantante. The attractive pro 
gram was a credit to the pupils as well as their mentor. 

(Continued on page 50) 


Gray-Lhevinne for Washington 
Ben Reynolds, who presented Galli-Curci, Fritz Kreisler 
and Rachmaninoff to Washington, has decided to open his 
fall season with Mme. Gray-Lhevinne, the popular violinist, 
early in October. 
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Cuicaco Woman's Musicat CLus LuncHeon. 

A most delightful time was enjoyed at the eighth annual 
uncheon of the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club, April 5, 
it the Hotel LaSalle. Minnie Taylor Ireland was respon- 
ble for the excellent menu and fine musical program, which 
followed, and she proved a charming hostess. There were 
several short talks by several guests, including Eleanor 
everest Freer, Mrs. Ochner, Adolph Weidig, Harrison M. 
Wild, Charles E. Watt, and several others, and then fol- 
lowed the musical program. Those furnishing the music 
vere J. P. Dahlquist, Mildred Brown, Mary Welch, Melita 
Krieg, and. Alma Hays Reed 


Louise St, Joun Westervect PupIis, 


Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, sang with the Joliet Sym- 
phony Orchestra with success on Tuesday evening, April 
Marion Capps, soprano, and Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, 


vill give a joint recital in the Young American Artists’ 
Series at the Fine Arts Recital Hall, April 19. The Colum- 
iia Chorus, under Miss Westervelt's direction, will sing a 
group of songs at the Chicago Artists Association program, 
\pril 17. Both Miss Rhoads and Miss Capps are pupils 
from the Westervelt studio, 


KNOCKERS. 


A musician of good standing called at this office a week or 
» ago and complained that the critics on the daily papers did 
not give enough space to local happenings while much space 
vas devoted to out-of-town performers. The complaint 
hould be registered with the managing editors of the various 
dailies here and not with this department, which always 
gives more space to Chicagoans than to outsiders. Critics 
on the dailies, by the way, have always been very kind to 
the musician in question, who never came to us to express 
gratitude for what any of the critics had written, but as 
oon as the same critics ignored that musician, there came 
. big holler that had to be registered with this department 
of the Musicat Courter, 


Activities or Jeannette Durno Pupics. 

Durno pupils’ recent and forthcoming appearances 
are as follows; Louise Hoffman at the Tourist Club, Lo- 
gansport, April 2, when she played the Scarlatti sonata in 
\ major and Tempo di Menuetto to illustrate a lecture on 
Italian music; Mary Medland played Romance by Tschai- 
kowski, and By the Brookside (Karganoff) at the April 2 
meeting of the Music League; Winifred Middleton will give 
a recital in Rochester, Minn., on April 29; Dorothy Dienst- 
frei will give a studio recital on May 6; Isabel Ebert will 
give a recital in Lyon & Healy Hall on May 17; Dorothy 
Pound will give a recital in Lyon & Healy Hall on May 
27 and Helen Falk has taken on & Healy Hall for a re- 
cital, May 25 


FREDERIK Peisiitinins Srupios. 


On a recent Thursday the following program was given 
hy students of Frederik Frederiksen at his studio: Trio 
in D minor (Mendelssohn), played by Alvina Stetzler, pian- 
ist; Lillian Rehberge, cellist (student of Hans Hess), and 
Sam Porges, violinist; concerto No. 7, G major (De Beriot), 
played by Sam Rosenberg; Romanza Andalouza and Zapa- 
teado (Sarasate), played by Sam Porges; Viennese Melodie 
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(Kreisel) and Canzonetta (Friml), by Florence Ransom; 

concerto in F sharp minor (Vieuxtemps ), first movement, 

by Earl Schwaller, and Trio Novelette (Niels Gade). 
American Conservatory Notes. 

That the American Conservatory is a potent factor in 
the musical life of Chicago is strongly evidenced by the 
frequent appearance of members of the faculty in public 
recitals. 

Advanced voice pupils of Karleton Hackett and piano 
pupils of Allen Spencer gave an unusually fine program 
recently at Kimball Hall. A newcomer was Emelie Ybar- 
ra, a young Mexican girl who, in an aria from Caval- 
leria Rusticana, showed a dramatic soprano of exceptional 
quality and unusual interpretative power. Mildred Ander- 
son sang a group of songs with consummate artistry, Three 
of Mr. Spencer’s pupils played concertos—Pearl Appel, the 
Beethoven G major; Mildred Waugh, the Liszt A major, 
and Edward Wallenborn, the Saint-Saéns C minor—each 
demonstrating fine technical facility and musical under- 
standing. 

Isabelle Cuny, artist-pupil of Heniot Levy and an excep- 
tionally talented pianist, gave an excellent recital at Kimba!! 
Hall. 

Cuar.es R. BAKER. 

Among the out-of-town visitors last week was Charles R. 
Baker, who called at this office on Saturday morning on his 
way back to New York. Mr. Baker, who is associated with 
the Gallo enterprises, was to sail with Fortune Gallo for 
Havana on April 12. As already announced in the Must- 
cat Courter, the Gallo forces are to appear this spring in 
Havana, giving opera on the same high scale as presented 
in the leading cities of this country. 

BANNER SUMMER Session AT Busu CoNnseRVATORY. 


Early reports of enrollments for the Summer Session at 
Bush Conservatory indicate larger classes then ever at this 
progressive institution. The attraction of the splendid 
summer Normal courses, under the direction of President 
Kenneth M. Bradley and Edgar Brazelton, with a special 
course in Children’s Normal Methods by Ethel L, Marley, 
is proving of interest to the hundreds of teachers who an- 
nually attend the Summer Courses. 

The announcement also of fourteen free scholarships under 
the distinguished artist teachers of the faculty has met witn 
much enthusiasm on the part of the students enrolled for the 
summer term. Three scholarships are offered in the violin 
department, each of ten lessons, as in all other departments. 
The violin scholarships are with Prof. Otakar Sevcik (fa- 
mous teacher of Kubelik), Richard Czerwonky and Bruno 
Esbjorn. Five piano scholarships of ten lessons are offered 
for the summer term, by the following artists: Jan Chiapus- 
so, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Edgar A. Nelson, John J. Black- 
more and Mme. Ella Spravka. The scholarships of the 
vocal department include those given by Charles W. Clark, 
Boza Oumiroff, Gustaf Holmquist, Herbert Miller, Mae 
Graves Atkins and Mme. Justine Wegener. The scholar- 
ships are awarded in open competition, by preliminary and 
final examinations. The examinations will be held June 23 
and June 25. 

Hans Hess’ Concerto Crass. 

At the April concerto class meeting the following works 
were played: Dvorak concerto, first and second, move- 
ments, Ethel Murray; Lalo concerto, Beulah Rosine; Boell- 
mann variations, Carla Pauli; Two Franchone Caprices, 
No. 6 and 7, Lillian Rehberg ; Sammartini sonata in G major, 
Albert Feigen; Popper concert polonaise, Genevieve Brow1; 
Romberg E minor concerto, Anne Slack. 

The Hans Hess concerto class meeting for cellists is held 
the first Wednesday of each month. 

Musicat News Items. 

The program of the Musicians’ Club of Women arranged 
by the board of directors, given April 2 at the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, was presented by Elena Moneak, Anna Braun, 
henge Pillsbury and Belle Forbes. This was the club’: 
last program of the season, 

Elizabeth Castle, soprano, and E. H. Boland, tenor, were 
engaged as special soloists at the Presbyterian Church of 
Joliet (Ill), on Easter Sunday. Ethel Martha, contralto, 
was special soloist at the Congregational Church at La- 
Grange (Ill.), Easter Sunday morning and in the evening 
at St. Paul’s Church for a lecture. Emma Hammar, so- 
prano, was engaged as soloist for the Kensington Chapter 
of the Eastern Star, April 4. All are pupils of Carl Craven. 

Rene Devries. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


ane Musical Pe Sg will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further "hsivouneiion. 
Manuscripts are 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

Zuro Grand Opera Company (Details of contest 
in Musica Courier for January 25)—$100, $75, 
$50 and for the designs of settings for any one 
of the following operas: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Rigo- 
letto. Contest ends A “df 15. Opera Design Con- 
test, Carona Mundi, nc., 312 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York. 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal Pes in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College (details in issue March 8) 
Seventy-three prizes and scholarships, amounting to 
more than $20,000. Chicago Musical College, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 
—Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. -C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Conservatory (details in issue March 
1)—Free scholarships for the Summer Normal at 
Beechwood School from July 5 to August 2. P. D. 
Cone, Eastern Manager, Art Publication Society, 
1702 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee of the Stadium Concerts (details in is- 
sue March 8)—American composers, native born and 
naturalized, invited to submit unplayed manuscripts. 
Manuscripts will be received until June 1. Audi- 
tions for soloists to be heard at the ong | concerts 
will begin in April. Mrs. William Cowen, Room 712, 
Fisk Building, Fifty-seventh street and Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. FE. A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


American Conservatory (details in issue March 22) 
—-Free scholarships for the summer session from June 


ball Hall, 300 S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 


Dudley Buck—Free competitive scholarship for 
the summer master classes at the University of Kan- 
sas, June 11 to July 21. H. L. Butler, Dean, School 
of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Score and parts must be in the possession of 
the Chamber of Music Association of Philadelphia, 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than November 1. 

Lorenz Publishing Company (details in issue April 
5)—Three prizes amounting to $325 for unpublished 
anthem. Contest ends July 1. Lorenz Publishing 
Company, 216 West Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio; 70 
East Forty-fifth street, New York; 218 S. Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, III. 


The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc. 
—Six scholarships for the summer master classes. 
The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc., 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Civic Summer Master School of Music—Free 
scholarships for the six weeks’ session, June 25 to 
August 4. Secretary Civic Music Commission, Box 
514, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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CROWDED MUSICAL SEASON 
AT EASTMAN THEATER 


Rochester, N. Y., April 5.—The musical season which 
was concluded at the Eastman Theater on April 4 with the 
concert of the Rochester Festival Chorus was the: most 
comprehensive in the history of the city. Stimulated by 
the beautiful new home provided for musical affairs, inter- 
est in symphonic, choral, vocal and instrumental art was 
greatly heightened, and the Wednesday concerts became an 
established and popular Rochester event. 

During the season just closed, lasting six months, there 
was presented a total of forty-two musical offerings, includ- 
ing nine operas, Twenty-seven of these were given in the 
Eastman Theater and fifteen in Kilbourn Hall. One of the 
outstanding events was the inaugural concert by the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra, a symphonic organization 
developed with the Eastman Theater Orchestra as a founda- 
tion, and destined, in the not distant future, to rank with 
the great orchestras of the country. 

In order that the general public might have an opportunity 

to hear these great artists, prices were kept just as low as 
possible—in many instances below actual cost. For instance, 
the Paderewski concert, although the theater was crowded 
and many were standing, was given at a loss; also the 
Chaliapin concert and several others. Ordinarily, when a 
concert has a thronged house it means a substantial profit, 
but this rule does not apply to Eastman concerts. Great 
artists command high fees and when to this fact is coupled 
the determination to keep prices within the reach of all 
classes, it can be readily seen that there must be at times 
an actual loss, despite the popularity of the particular offer- 
ing. 
The finest sort of co-operation was given by the visiting 
artists. In many cases it was not only inconvenient but 
also quite difficult to get to Rochester for a Wednesday night 
engagement, but the artists, appreciating the aims and ideals 
of the Eastman Theater, went out of their respective ways 
to help carry out the general plan. Conceived.as a com- 
munity project and dedicated to the community life of Roch- 
ester the purpose of the theater is to provide the people of 
this city ‘with the best in music and pictures at a price as 
near to the actual cost of presentation as possible. 

Although the program for the season just concluded was 
easily the most pretentious the city has seen, yet it is but 
the beginning of a comprehensive plan which aims to make 
Rochester one of the great musical centers of America. 
Already arrangements are well under way for the 1923- 
1924 season. 


Tue ATTRACTIONS PRESENTED. 


The season just finished began with a week of grand 
opera, starting Monday evening, October 16, when the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company gave eight performances, and 
the theater was crowded nightly. The operas were heard 
by the public at prices ranging from as low as fifty cents 
upward. 

Following the grand opera season began a series of con- 
certs which were held every Wednesday evening, with the 
exception of four weeks around Christmas and one week 
in February. Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany tenor, and Lydia Civetti, soprano, gave the first con- 
cert. Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers followed in a series of beautiful dance numbers, 
exquisitely arranged. 

First of the symphony orchestras to be heard was the 
Boston Orchestra, with Pierre Monteux, conductor, and 
Viadimir Resnikoff as violin soloist. The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting, with Elsa 
Stralia, Richard Crooks and Gustave Tinlot, solo artists, 
was heard November 29 and again on March 14, when Joseph 
Press, cellist, was the solo artist. The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and our own Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Arthur Alexander conducting and Alf Klingenberg, piano 
soloist, were enthusiastically received. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, with Alexander Koshetz 
conductor, and Oda Slobodskaja, soloist, was one of the 
real novelties of the year. Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, gave a joint concert. Mischa 
Elman enthralled a large gathering. Joseph Bonnet, con- 
summate master of the organ, was heard in recitals both 
in the Eastman Theater and Kilbourn Hall. Then followed 
Feodor Chaliapin, basso, with Max Rabinowitch, pianist, and 
Homer and her 
daughter, Louise Homer Stires; John Charles Thomas, who 
gave an entire program when Florence Macbeth was unable 
to appear in a joint recital; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and 
Alberto Salvi, harpist; Percy Hemus and company in Mo- 
zart’s opera, The Impresario, and Mme. Calve. 


Tue Kirsourn Hari Concerts. 


Kilbourn Hall, primarily dedicated to chamber music, had 
a musical season -all its own, well-planned and well-sup- 
ported. The equipment and unusual atmosphere make it 
an ideal hall for such purposes and in it faculty and student 
recitals find an equally congenial home. The four-manual 
organ is specially designed for the refinement of tonal ef- 
fects which the superior acoustics of this intimate audi- 
torium make possible. 

The Kilbourn Hall concerts, fifteen in number, included 
several string organizations—the New York Trio, Wendling 
Quartet, Letz Quartet, Kilbourn Quartet, Chamber Music 
Art Society, and a trio composed of Messrs. Landow, Press 
and Resnikoff of the Eastman School of Music. Alfred 
Cortot and Myra Hess were the two pianists to give con- 
certs. Raymond Wilson at the piano and Mrs. Jeanne Wool- 
ford, mezzo-contralto, gave a concert; another presented 
Selim Palmgren at the piano and Mrs. Jarenfeldt-Palm- 
gren, soprano; and still another, Pierre Augieras, pianist, 
and Lucille Johnson, harpist. H. 


Dusolina Giannini Now a Victor Artist 

Dusolina Giannini, the young Italian-American soprano, 
who became an over night sensation after her appearance 
with the Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, at 
its Carnegie Hall concert last month, has just been added 
to the list of artists who record exclusively for. the Victor 
a Her recordings will take place at once and 

r records will be on the market within a few weeks. 
Daniel Mayer, who is now the soprano’s manager, announces 
that she has been engaged as soloist for a pair of concerts 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Ver- 
brugghen conductor, in St. Paul and Minneapolis, on January 
24 and 25 next. 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Consultation by Appointment 
Studio: 26 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler 





MOCCHI PROMISES AN INTERESTING SEASON AT THE COLON 


Buenos Aires, March 8.—With his usual promptness, Im- 
presario Walter Mocchi has already announced some of the 
names of artists and operas which will be shown us at this 
year’s season at the Colon Theater, Buenos Aires. It is 
with great pleasure that Mocchi has reinserted the French 
repertory in his season which last year he had completely 
boycotted. Judging from the oe ae program already 
accepted by the Administrative Body of the Buenos Aires 
Municipality, Mocchi intends to give us a more cosmopoli- 
tan season of ras and has considerably cut down the 
Italian section, e are grateful to note that such eminent 
personalities of the baton are visiting us this year as Rich- 
ard Strauss and Franz Schalk, who are intended to take 
over the German section of the season together with the 
symphonic concerts which are again planned to be given 
at the end of the Colon season, and the rumor has it that 
it will again be the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra which 
will come over here to give the symphonic concerts. 


NovELTIEs. 


Mocchi promises to produce six works new to Buenos 
Aires during the coming season, namely Debora e Jaele, by 
Ildebrando Pizetti; La Legenda di Sakuntala, by Franco 
Alfano; Electra, by Richard Strauss; L’Heure Biseack, 
by Maurice Ravel; La vida Breye, by Manuel de Falla, 
and Ilse, by the Argentine composer, G. Gilardi. 

The municipality has accepted Mocchi’s repertory in its 
entirety as well as his selection of artists, but they have 
made a special appeal to Mocchi to insert the popular opera 
Loreley, by G. Catalani, and another work by a young Ar- 
gentine composer by the name of Felipe Boero, called 
Raquela. 

The other works which are pro’ 
following: Tristan und Isolde, hengrin, Die Walkiire 
and Salome, which will all be sung in German; damna- 
tion de Faust, Louise, Manon, Thais and Faust, to be sung 
in French, and Aida, William Tell, Rigoletto, Lucia de 
Lammermoor, La Traviata, Manon Lescaut, Boris Goudon- 
off, Tosca and Sonnambula, to be sung in Italian. 

Among the artists that will appear this year figure a 
good many names that have won laurels down here on 
previous seasons and are naturally welcomed most warmly. 
To head them all we will have this wonderful artist, Clau- 
dio Muzio, back with us again and her success is assured 
already now by the sweet memories that still glow in our 
minds and ears of her sweet and soft soprano voice. In 
the German section Walter Kirchoff and Emil Schipper 
are very welcome returns; so are Carlos Galeffi, after an 
absence of some two years, and the French basso, Marcel 
Journet, who has been some eight years absent from South 
America. Fanny Heldy is a newcomer from the Paris 
Grand Opera, who will sing leading roles of the French 
repertory. 


sed to be given are the 


THe SINGERS. 


Among the sopranos we find Toti dal Monte, Gertrudis 
Kappel, Carlota Dahmen, Nelly Martyl, Bruna Dragoni, 
Hina Spani and J. Hiru, who are all newcomers except 
Toti dal Monte, who had a decided success with Mocchi 
two years ago. The mezzo sopranos are new as far as the 
Colon is concerned, viz.: Flora Perini, Maria Olcewska and 
Louisa Bertana. Among the tenors Miguel Fleta returns. 
With Aureliano Pertile and Folco Bottaro he will sing 
the Italian repertory, while John Sullivan will sing the 
French repertory. The baritones include Armand Crabbe, 


who returns to us after one year’s absence, and José Segura 
Tallien, a newcomer. Among the basses, Carl Braun, who 
made such a favorable impression in the German repertory 
last year, returns; also J. Cirino, who has been a regular 
favor.te down here for many seasons running. G. Man- 
sueto, G. de Vecchi and M. Fiore are newcomers. 
Besides Richard Strauss and Franz Schalk, we are to 
have Gino Marinuzzi, who will conduct the Italian repertory, 
together with Vicente Belleza and Franco Paolantonio, all 
known and favorites down here. The season will, as usual, 
start during the latter half of May and continue for some 
ten weeks. K. H. Storrner. 


Miinz to Concertize from Coast to Coast 
Next Season 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish pianist, was among the 
passengers that sailed recently on the S. S. Majestic. He 
is going to Italy to appear in a series of performances. 
From there he will proceed to Germany, where he will also 
play, and then return to his native land to concertize, 

In this country Mieczyslaw Miinz made his sensational 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall on October 20 last and 
immediately won the highest recognition from the press 
and public alike. His second New York recital, on Decem- 
ber 7, brought him still greater acclaim. He was immedi- 
ately engaged by Walter Damrosch for two performances 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, and for 
concerts and recitals in various parts of the country. Re- 
cently he appeared as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Mengelberg at Carnegie Hall. Next 
season, upon his return to this country, he will play many 
engagements from coast to coast. 


Laurie Merrill’s Engagements 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, whose song recitals in costume 
have attracted much flattering attention to that comely 
young woman, was recently in Washington, D. C., when the 
Post of that city especially mentioned the admiration of 
her audience for her singing of the aria ffom Louise. Other 
papers endorsing her singing are published in Albany, Syra 
cuse, Utica, Hudson and Brooklyn. March 2 she gave a 
costume recital (wearing old English, old French, and an 
especially charming modern Spanish costume), for the M. 
E. Church Home for the Aged, New York, Gertrude Ber- 
tine playing her accompaniments. 


Mabel Wood Hill, the American composer, whose songs, 
The Gull, Snow on the Hills, Fairies, Les Yeux and Mor- 
geneebet, are having increased success because of their 
originality and refinement, has just completed a movement 
of an orchestral suite, The Wind in the Willows, which 
has greatly interested connoiseurs. She has also arranged 
for string orchestra two of the big preludes and fugues by 
Bach, and these are in the hands of a prominent New York 
conductor. 


JOSIAH ZURO 


Director of 
THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
COACHING TEACHING 
Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th Ave, N. Y¥. City 
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Dorothy Jardon in California 


Dorothy Jardon, the opera singer, formerly of the Chi- 
cago and Gallo opera companies, filled 2 two weeks’ engage- 
ment at Marcus Loew’s beautiful Warfield Theater in San 
Francisco, after which she closed a two week's engage- 
ment at the equally magnificent Loew’s State in Los An- 
geles. Not in a long time has there been so much publicity 
about an artist at a motion picture theater as this appear- 





Campbell studios, 
DOROTHY JARDON 


ance of Dorothy Jardon. Mr. Loew contended that his 
patrons are lovers of the best in music and therefore he 
was willing to spend vast sums of money to introduce an 
operatic scene in conjunction with the feature picture. These 
two California twons have had an abundance of material 
in their newspapers regarding this theatrical event. Mr 
Loew believes in publicity, and in every possible way he 
has notified the music lovers of California of their oppor- 
tunity to hear Dorothy Jardon sing operatic arias and bal- 
lads. The newspaper clippings which are herewith re- 
produced show with what enthusiasm Miss Jardon’s engage- 
ment was received. The principal operatic aria was the Ha. 
banera from Carmen, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses and 
A Kiss in the Dark. 

The San Francisco papers declared the background and 
setting given to Miss Jardon’s part of the program were the 
most beautiful and elaborate ever seen there in any photo- 
play house. From this telegram, sent by Miss Jardon her- 
self, it would seem that the premier in Los Angeles was 
equally as auspicious: 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 11, 1923. 
Mr. Otto Jordan: 

Love Sends Little Gift of Roses another triumph here in Los 
Angeles. Will keep it on for two weeks, Applause so big have to 
wait fully second before making speech, Will send program and no- 
tices. Regards. 

(Signed) 


The notices referred to follow: 
DOROTHY JARDON AND REX INGRAM FILM AT 
WARFIELD. 


Dorotny Jarpon. 





Miss Jardon, with an elaborate stage setting and splendid support, 
is dividing honors with the feature photoplay, Rex Ingram’s newest 
achievement, Where the Pavement Ends, This combination of stage 
and screen presentation, with the supporting numbers, forms one of 
the strongest programs offered at the Warfield, which theater has 
built an enviable reputation for entertainment. 

Miss Jardon’s appearance has furnished Lionel B. Keen inspira- 
tion to build one of his best stage arrangements. The star is present- 
ing arias from the opera, Carmen, in which role she has won the 
title of the “American Carmen” and her singing repeatedly “‘stops 
the show.” This musical presentation is given added splendor by the 
Carmen setting and the introduction of other numbers.—A. F. Gillas- 
pey in The Bulletin, San Francisco, March 19. 

DOROTHY JARDON, THE CHICAGO GRAND OPERA PRIMA 
DONNA, WHO is THRILLING LOEW'S WARFIELD 
AUDIENCES WITH HER SINGING OF 
ARIAS FROM CARMEN, 





Marcus Loew shows himself a leader in this development idea. He 
has sent the beautiful-voiced Dorothy Jardon from New York to sing 
Carmen selections at his San Francisco theater, the Warfield, and the 
way the impressive musical numbers are put on by the Lipschultz 
orchestra and the versatile Sherwoods, with Miss Jardon as the soprano 
soloist, is far more inspiring from tke musical standpoint than many 
a pretentious grand opera performance to which I have listened, while 
vastly superior in entertainment quality. 

_If anybody doubts that the public likes the good parts of opera, let 
him go to the Warfield and note the enthusiasm with which Miss 
gordon is received. She is applauded by every individual in the 

ouse. She is encored. She is even cheered, Miss ayes singin 
Carmen in a motion picture theater suggests unmistakably the line of 
greatest and most rapid development in American entertainment. 

Dorothy Jardon won her audience thoroughly yesterday and Satur- 
day, when the Warfield was packed to the last row of its upper bal- 
conies, wherein were found those critical auditors whose approval 
provides the acid test of any opera singer’s voice. The balconies did 
approve, vociferously, of Miss Jardon’s Carmen, sung in a round, 
warm voice, typical of the prima donna’s vibrant personality. Another 
number, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, Miss Jardon sings from 
a balcony box, part of a stage setting which is the most elaborate of 
the artistic scenes Dg for Warfield productions. Still a ‘third 
number which the diva generously added in response to insistent ap- 
plause Saturday was The Ould County Down, a quaint ballad, sung 
in honor of St. Patrick’s Day. ; : 

The second act of Carmen is suggested in the action and atmosphere 
of the production which introduces Miss Jardon.—Thomas Nunan in 
The San Francisco Examiner, March 19. 


WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS, AND DOROTHY JARDON 
AT WARFIELD. 





Dorothy Jardon, prima donna, singing arias from Carmen in which 
opera and role she has become famous, has attracted large houses at 
the Warfield since Saturday afternoon. .Her voice, very full, clear 
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and of great and supple range, is heard without the slightest disad- 


vantage at this theater.—The Daily News, March 19. 
LOEW’S WARFIELD DELIGHTS WITH DOROTHY JARDON, 





Dorothy Jardon, dramatic soprano, surprised and delighted the 
crowds at Loew's Warfield, Saturday and yesterday, by her brilliant 
interpretation of the Habanera, from Bizet’s Carmen, singing the 
number in a setting representing the second act of th 
Jardon’s voice is big, rich and full, and she sings with a dash and 
dramatic er that thrills her hearers. She quite justified Marcus 
Loew in the large outlay of money to bring her here.—-San Francisco 
Chronicle, March 19, 





Dorothy Jardon remains for a second week and well repays a second 
hearing. Her program is a bit more popular. She looks very beau- 
tiful in a wide ruffled white dress with pantelettes and her hair is done 
in the style of the Civil War, and she sings in a charming setting— 
an old Southern hall—Crinoline Days, and A Kiss in the Dark, and 
then adds O Mio Babbino Caro, the aria from Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi, which she sings with delightful art, and which shows her 
rich, full voice to great advantage.—San Francisco Chronicle, March 
26. 


Mary Fidelia Burt’s Exhibition of Results in 
Sight-Singing and Ear-Training 

An interesting exhibition in sight-singing, musically and 
educationally, was recently given-by Mary Fidelia Burt at 
the Junior Recital of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York. All, from the little tots to the older 
pupils, sang with an exactness of time and tone that showed 
a thorough knowledge of the difficult numbers presented. 

The program was: Singing difficult intervals at sight, 
Taking down in musical ag J a melody as dictated, 
Hallelujah Chorus from Messiah (Handel), Rejoice Greatly 
(from Messiah, Handel) sung in unison by Elspeth Macfar- 
lane, Clarice Kelleher, Lilli Laymon nd Emily Boyle (eight 
years old). This was to show the possibility of attaining 
precision, purity, smoothness, artistic phrasing and great 
rapidity of execution with only four ‘months’ practise. A 
few lines were sung with syllables, clearly enunciated, as an 
example of the definite, scientific manner of study. Then 
the words were sung. . Two solos—Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
(Nevin) and Alice Blue Gown—were sung with action and 
in costume by Emily Boyle, child-actress in Lilies of the 
Field, successful New York production, season 1921-1922. 
The artistic and sympathetic accompanying of Louise Berg- 
haus was a fine addition to the performance. The audience 
was interested throughout. Those who sang were Elspeth 
Macfarlane, Clarice Kelleher, Lilli Laymon, Katherine Fritz, 
May Brown, Bessie Bishop, Elsa Laymon, Dorothy Pearce, 
Grace Fietszk, Louise Beaupain and Emily Boyle. The other 
pupils of the Institute appearing at the Junior Recital 
showed the same high standards and artistic training for 
which this school is noted. The teachers whose work was 
represented were Miss Aldrich, Mr. Raudenbush, Miss Mac- 
farlane, Mrs. Zedeler-Mid, Miss Stetler, Mrs. Nellis, Miss 
wera Miss (Wood, Mr. Spiering, Miss Madden and Mr. 

rman, 


Crooks for Worcester and Keene Festivals 


Still another important engagement has been booked for 
Richard Crooks, that of tenor soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night at the Worcester, Mass., musical festival 
on May 9. Such is the rapidly growing popularity of the 
young artist that bookings for him for next season are 
already well under way. 

Due to his success there last season, Richard Crooks has 
been re-engaged for the Keene, N. H., music festival on 
May 24 and 25. He will sing Dubois’ Seven Last Words, 
and a group of songs. 

March 5 he sang in Trenton, N. J., as soloist with the 
local orchestra, and, in the words of the Evening Times, 
“justified every claim,” which is a large order, considering 
the sensational success of the young tenor everywhere in 
the East this season. 


Olga Warren to Give Another Recital 


Olga Warren, who recently sang at Aeolian Hall, will 
give her last recital of the season next month. 


Mrs. Cornelia Colton Hollister 


Dramatic Soprano 





Originator of “Musical Dreams.” Successfull resented 

wn b+ sal “A Little Bit of Here and ‘Phere Then, 
ere?” 

Member Toledo Operatic Association 2008 Collingwood Ave 

Toledo Choral Society Toledo, Shio 
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(Recommended by Busoni, Joachim, Safonoff, Breit- 
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Ernest Schelling, Oliver Denton, etc., etc.) 
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WASHINGTON AGAIN HEARS 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 





and Garrison Give Fascinating Programs— 
Damrosch Lectures—Local Organizations 
Likewise Please—Notes 


Washington, D. C., March 30.—The customary sold out 
house greeted the Philadelphia Orchestra in its final con- 
cert at the National Theater, March 20. Particular interest 
centered around the playing of Mozart’s D minor concerto, 
with Alfredo Casella, pianist-composer, acting in the solo- 
ist’s capacity. Mr. Casella gave evidence of a thorough 
knowledge of the composition and an adequdte technical 
equipment. Beethoven’s Lenore Overture and the festival 
dance from the Snow Maiden were handled by the Stokow- 
ski forces with good taste as were the fantastic Eichheim 
numbers, a Japanese Nocturne and A Chinese Sketch. Al- 
beniz’s Spanish Rhapsodie was also given by Mr. Casella 
and the orchestra, 


Heiretz Wins Mucu Appause. 


Heifetz played in Poli’s Theater, March 22, The sonata 
in D minor, by Brahms, was the high spot, es the five 
Bach offerings cannot be overlooked. The Heifetz magic 
was apparent in the various fireworks of Wieniawski and 
Paganini and in consequence the audience stayed long after 
the regular schedule had been completed to demand many 
extras. Samuel Chotzinoff lent valuable aid at the piano. 


Garrison’s Lreper Sincinc DIsTINGUISHED. 


Mabel Garrison appeared in recital March 24, in the City 
Club Ballroom, and was well received by her many local 
admirers. Her singing of lieder calls for high praise, par- 
ticularly the works by Schumann, Brahms and Strauss. A 
Moussorgsky group lent variety to the program, in great 
contrast to the American folk songs of Howard Brockaway, 
which followed. Assistance to the singer was given by 
George Siemonn. 


SrecrrieD EXPLAINED BY WALTER DAMROSCH. 


The closing lecture by Walter Damrosch was given March 
26, in the Central High Auditorium, at which time the 
speaker analyzed Wagner’s Siegfried at the piano. The 
various motifs were stressed by the lecturer and the more 
important airs played in their entirety. Two previous talks 
on The Rhinegold and The Valkyries were so thoroughly 
enjoyed that it is much regretted the trilogy could not 
have been completed this season with a discussion of the 
Dusk of the Gods. 


EXceLLENT Work By Moret Society. 


The Motet Choral Society Otto Simon directing, sang 
at the Memorial Continental Hall, March 22. The organ- 
ization has proved its worth before and on this occasion 
the work was of especially high order. Granville Bantock’s 
writings dominated the program and all the renditions 
showed appreciation of the work in hand. Richard Lorle- 
berg played several cello groups and was heartily applauded. 


ProGRAM BY WASHINGTON CHoRAL SOcIETyY. 


The Washington Choral Society, with Helen Gerrer, vio- 
linist; Hazel Bachschmid, soprano, and Charles Ferry, 
pianist, as assisting artists, gave its annual concert at 
Masonic Temple, March 19. There were numbers by Wag- 
ner, Gounod, Weber and Smart, each showing careful train- 
ing. Miss Gerrer pleased with compositions by Svendsen, 
Van Goens, Debussy and Gardner, while Mr. Ferry was 
heard in several works of his own. Mrs. Bachschmid proved 
her ability in works by Gounod, Dell’ Acqua, MacFayden, 
Lehmann, Sanderson and Rossini. 


CoLtLece or Music Orcuestra Gives Concert. 

The orchestra of the Washington College of Music, C. 
E. Christiani directing, offered an excellent program at 
Central High School Auditorium, March 29. Marguerite 
Carter, violinist, and George Harold Miller, baritane, were 
the assisting artists. The ‘numbers included Schubert's 
Rosamunde overture, Haydn’s Military Symphony and a 
Strauss concert waltz. Mrs. Carter played the Bruch G 
minor concerto and Mr. Miller sang the Herodiade aria, 
each accompanied by the orchestra. 


Notes. 


Helen Ware, violinist, and Eugenia Bruman, pianist, were 
heard in joint recital at the twenty-third Community Con- 


cert. 

The Chaminade Club, under the direction of Ester Lin- 
kins, has been giving many works of high standard during 
the season. The director was recently the recipient of a 
letter from Cecile Chaminade thanking her for the honor 
of so naming the club and wishing the organization success. 

The Girl Scout Glee Club, led by Ester Linkins, was 
heard in recital at the gre Lutheran Church, February 2. 

Margaret Rabold, of Baltimore, _—* in concert at 
the Congregational Church, March 18. 

The Lovette School of Music students recently gave a 
program at the Arts Center. 

The Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, W. B. Mundelle directing, 
with Ethel Garrett and Henry Kaspar, pianists; Maurice 
Shrowski, violinist; Beatrice Goodwin and Marie Koontz, 
sopranos; Hazen Buehler, contralto; Otto Lehnert, Jr., 
cornetist, and Jerome Williams, pianist, has been heard in 
the various community concerts and in private recitals dur- 
ing the past few weeks. T. F. G. 


Heifetz 


Rubinstein Club Concert 


ivate concert of the thirty-sixth season of the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman president, 
was notable for several things. First it marked the comple- 
tion of the evening concerts of another successful season. 
Second, it was characterized by some of the best work the 
Rubinstein Choral has ever done. Third, Amund Sjovik, 
Norwegian baritone, made his first appearance and scored 
a thorough and well deserved success. Under the masterly 
direction of William Rogers Chapman, the Club Choral 
sang a well selected program, which included O Lovely 
May (Edward German), Body and Soul (Walter Kramer), 
Rita (Isabelle Underhill), The Milkmaid (H. Waldo War- 
fier), The Firelit Dark. (Thomas Winston), The Lost 
Chord (Arthur Sullivan), Song of the Sweep (Harry Rowe 
Shelley), The Bell-Man (Cecil Forsyth), Serenade (Mosz- 


The third 


appearance he sang Der Skre 
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kowski), The Skaters (Waldteufel) and Spring and Love 
(Samuel Richards Gaines). Of these special mention should 
be made of The Firelit Dark and the song of Gaines, both 
of which were characterized by gare tonal beauty and artis- 
tic finesse. Conductor Chapman held his forces well in 
hand at all times and obtained some very fine effects. The 
club had the invaluable assistance of Alice M. Shaw at the 
piano and Louis R. Dressler at the organ. 

There were two soloists, Helen Leveson, mezzo-soprano, 
and Mr. Sjovik. Miss Leveson sang the familiar Connais 
tu le pays, from Mignon, and a group which consisted of 
Zueignung (Strauss), Enough (Homer Samuels), Trees 
(Rosbach), Dawn (Curran) and graciously added encores. 
Doris Nichols was her capable accompanist. 

But, after all, interest centered in the work of the new 
baritone, who displayed a voice of great beauty and power, 
together with excellent interpretive gifts. Upon his first 
en fugl (Sinding), Invictus 


(Bruno Huhn), Arise Ye Subterranean Winds (Henry 
Purcell) and Junker Nils sjunger till lutan (Andreas Hal- 
len). is success was immediate and when he returned 


to sing the King’s prayer from Lohengrin he was accorded 
a hearty welcome. One of the best things he did was the 
baritone solo in the Shelly choral number, wherein the vi- 
brant beauty of his voice was given a tonal background 
of women’s voices which was most effective. Finally he 
sang a group which included Si la Rigueur from Halevy’s 
La Juive, the Serenade de Don Juan (Tschaikowsky) and 
The Two Grenadiers of Schumann. Naturally he was com- 
pelled to add extras. Ola Murry played his accompaniments. 


Fay Foster Charms Philadelphians 


The concert given under the auspices of the Women’s 

Club of Philadelphia, at Witherspoon Hall on March 22, 
by the Fay Foster Interpreters, a trio consisting of Mai- 
garet (Mrs. James M.) Anders, contralto; Lou Stowe, mu- 
sical reader, and Fay Foster, pianist, assisted by Anthony 
Liuzzi, cello, was one of the most interesting and successful 
concerts of the Philadelphia season. 
_ The program was a decided novelty in construction, and 
is called by Miss Foster An International Program of Cos- 
tumed Songs. The countries represented were China, 
America and Ireland, by Lou Stowe, and England, France 
and Russia, by Margaret Anders, each nation being appro- 
priately and beautifully costumed. Each group was so en- 
thusiastically received that it is difficult to say which met 
with greatest favor, but, judging from the applause and 
laughter following Bald Head Lee, and What the Old Coin 
Said, in the Chinese group, and My Father Has Some Very 
Fine Sheep, in the English group, it was evident that the 
audience was greatly pleased and amused. 

The American group was called What Life and Third 
Avenue Did to Mary, made up of (eight years old) The 
Fairy Tale, (eighteen years old) Castles in Spain, (twenty- 
— Pm old) Heart Throbs, and (thirty-eight years old) 
The Song of the Shirt. The group was arranged according 
to an idea originated by Miss Foster, that of taking different 
songs and arranging them in a sequence so that they form 
a kind of story. At eight, Mary, playing in the street, is 
the happy child of a poor family living in the tenement dis- 
trict of New York; at eighteen she is engaged to a man in 
her own station of life, her emotions riding with him on a 
rainy night on the ferry depicted; at twenty-eight, married, 
her husband is brought home to her dead, killed by a truck; 
at thirty-eight, she is in poverty, and earning a bare exist- 
ence by her needle. The series forms a tragic life picture, 
which Miss Stowe depicted with finesse and power. 

_France, Ireland and Russia were all beautiful musical 
pictures, the closing number of the Russian group being 
particularly effective. 

Miss Foster plans to give a series of these international 
costumed programs during the coming season, both in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


53 
Ross David Studios’ Activities 


Mr, and Mrs. Ross David gave part of their overseas pro- 
gram on March 23 at Town Hall, New York, for the 77th 
Division. A group of Negro spirituals followed by When 
Pershing’s Men Go Marching, by Rogers, brought forth 
cheers from the men and great appreciation from all the 
guests in the boxes. 

Priscilla Baynes sang for the Scottish-Celtic Society in the 
large auditorium at Fifth avenue and 110th street on March 
30, with Mrs. Ross David at the piano, Her two groups 
were said to be the most artistic offerings of the evening 
and were applauded enthusiastically. 

Harry Schoenly, of Carlisle, Pa., gave a song recital at 
Bosler Hall on February 27 with success, One of the papers 


said: “His fine tenor voice has never been heard to such 
good advantage and his program was superior and his work 
of high order,” 

Mrs. Owen Voight sang for the League of Unitarian 


Women, also for the Harlem Council and later for the 
Browning Society, with Mrs. Ross David at the piano. 

Mrs. Marjorie Nash will be soloist with Matt's Band in 
Brooklyn on April 18. 


Myra Hess Busy Till May 


Myra Hess will play twice in New York before closing 
a very successful second American season. After New York 
and Philadelphia concerts she will start for the South, 
playing there the end of April and going then to the 
Pacific Coast as far as British Columbia. 

Her American season will come to a close the middle 
of May and most likely Miss Hess will not returti-to New 
York before sailing for England. She is planning to start 
her Eastward trip by way of Canada. Miss Hess will return 
next September to open her third American concert tour 
at the Berkshire Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. 








Music Composers 
Attention! 


We offer the following prizes: 
$150.00 for the most attractive unpublished anthem 
submitted. 
$100.00 for the second most attractive unpublished 
anthem submitted. 
$75.00 for the third most attractive unpublished 
anthem submitted. 
All anthems submitted must be in our hands not 
later than July 1, 1923. 
Send for our special announcement folder outlining 
all conditions and rules of the competition. 


’ 
Lorenz’s 5th Anthem 
o,¢ 
Competition 

We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our 
method of distribution, each anthem is sung by not less than 
20,000, in some cases, by as many as 35,000 singers within 
about two months of publication. The demand for so many 
new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity for 
anthem writers, and this anthem contest is our earnest invita- 

tion to them to embrace it. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
216 W. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio 
70 EB. 45th St.. New York 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














HAZEL WEGNER BACHSCHMID 


 Coloratura Soprano 


CONCERT ( rol 
“From the creditable rendition of a simple song she can swing, in a twinkling, into the 
most difficult modern composition.”—William Moore in the Washington Times 


Management of HAZEL BACHSCHMID, 935 Pa. Avenue, N. W. - bs 
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IRENE WILLIAMS 
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On Tour With Cosi Fan Tutte Co. 
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Brunswick Records Inateraational Concert Direction 





GIUSEPPE ADAMI 


Mgt.: International Lyric Bureau, 1452 Broadway, New York 


Bookings Now Open 


Violinist 


Concert-Reclitals 
Tel. 2836 Bryant 





“GITA GLAZE 





—_SOPRANO 
Concert-Recital 
Address: 708 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Phone 3722 Audubon 
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YEATMAN GRIF'F ITH 
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Studios: 318 West 62d St.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
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University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
With the Metropoli 


Exclusive ~ vane oe Huy 
HAENSEL. & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
**A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


Mite, New York 
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Voice Culture—Recitals and Oratorio 
Ciecinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York College of Music 
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Cart Hetn—Directors—A, Frammcxe 
All courses will continue during the summer. 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 


Master Singer 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


“In oratorio music his style was espe- 
cially praiseworthy.”—New York Herald. 
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267 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Beatrice Horsbrugh and Olga Sapio in Joint 
Recital in Chicago 

Two very attractive young artists filled with youthful 
enthusiasm, yet possessing the poise and self confidence 
of the ripe musician, viz., Beatrite Horsbrugh, violinist, and 
Olga Sapio, pianist, made their first appearance in Chicago 
at Lyon & Healy Hall, on March 18, under the manage- 
ment of A. and H. Culbertson. 

In spite of strong counter attractions, a fine audience 
greeted them and rewarded their efforts with unstinted ap- 





OLGA SAPIO (STANDING) AND BEATRICE 
HORSBRUGH 


plause. The press was well represented and comments go 
to show that the success of the two talented artists was of 
the most genuine kind. 


Miss Horsbrugh, in the first movement of Mendelssohn's concerto 
and more especially in a group of shorter numbers by Melartin, Cui 
and Fiocco, displayed a big tone and a good technic. She is an ear- 
nest musician who should accomplish much. Her playing of Grieg's 
sonata was especially pleasing. Miss Sapio has assets of great value 
—an excellent technic, musical feeling, and an attractive personality. 
Her interpretations possessed individuality, and she had much to offer 
to those who like good music. —Chicago Musical Leader. 





Miss Horsbrugh played an elegie by Melartin with big tone, and 
combined at the end in the C minor sonata by Grieg. 

Miss Sapio, the daughter of prominent musicians, showed her talent 
in pieces by Beethoven, Scriabin, Paderewski and Cyril Scott. She 
has a facile technic, a full, round touch, and showed an understand- 
ing of the character of the music under her consideration.- ~Daily 
News, Chicago, March 1 


Miss Horsbrugh played with pleasing tone gg and adequate 
knowledge of the instrument—and Miss Sapio, like an accomplished 
musician, a thoroughly cultivated young artist, who reflects the luster 
of her birthright. —Chicago Evening American, March 19. 





Beatrice Horsbrugh is a violinist with a good technic and a tone 
of volume. She played in earnest fashion. 

Olga Sapio is an attractive maiden with a good technic and feelin 
for the music. She gave the Paderewski Cracovienne Fantastique with 
spirit,—Chicago Evening Post, March 19, 





There was a second generation of famous musicians at Lyon & 
Healy hall, where Olga Sapio, pianist, gave a joint recital with 
Beatrice Horsbrugh, violinist. iss Sapio is the daughter of Romu- 

aldo Sapio, who was the first conductor to raise a baton in the Audi- 
rane Mong and of Clementine de Vere, a brilliant soprano. Miss Sapio 
and Miss Horsbrugh played wet seerionry. also in conjunction.— 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Ma: 


Barclay Impresses Toronto 


At the recent Toronto Festival, John Barclay was one of 
the soloists and repeated the fine impression that he created 
there last season. typical reviews of this occasion and 
of Mr. Barclay’s appearance with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra are appended: 

Mephisto was right in his element, thanks to a fine dramatic vocal- 
ism, a sense of almost bacchanalian absorption in the role. Barclay 
flung himself into this with true operatic abandon, and in splendid 
voice. In Songs of the Fleet, he was superb. Here he caught an- 
other atmosphere congenial to a son of England, singing | them in his 
best dramatic style, and a mainly —Toronto 








Star. 

John Barclay was at his best. The war host sympathy of his 
voice, its wide and even range, won ul clarity of his enuncia- 
tion and breadth of interpretative insight, all found expression in his 

ram, 


singing last night.—Toronto Evening Te’ 


John Barclay was the soloist at Sunday afternoon’s “pop” concert 


The ‘ou baritone displ ed a@ voice ri a y 4 
young V i ay’ ch in tonal uality and teem 


ith color, handling 
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was able to resume 
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of, and, after nderi 
« Herodiade je, aod Galentine's 


even hi esteem. His 
igher Detroit Times, 


Mr. Bare! came well spoken 
reliable Vision Fugit Fugitive, Le pe Massenet 
departed in 


air from Faust, he 
beautiful texture in its middle aT" upper reaches.— 


Ethelynde Smith Lauded on ‘Tour 


Ethel Smith, ano, recently completed an exceed- 
ingly fae pate va tour of three months which took 
her from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. The appended 
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extracts from press notices are but a very few of the 
many she received while on this tour: 


There are few singers who could bring out the wonder and charm 
tana as Miss Smith did. — Bulletin, Walla Walla, Wash., 
ce! . 


Miss Smith presented a well arranged and interesting program, 
Guporing her fine diction and ipterpretativs Ang as t. as a 
b-autiful voice.—The Evergreen, Pullman, W bruar 


She has a delightfully wholesome personality and possesses a strong, 
useful rano which she uses attractively. Spokesman Review, 
Spokane, Wash., March 5. 


Few soloists have gained such instant favor from a Spokane audi- 
ence.—Chronicle, S; ne, Wash., March 5, 


There was a charm and wistfulness about the children’s conge Se 
made that group unusually appealing as sung by Miss Smith. pital 
Journal, Salem, Ore. 


Miss Smith was heard by the assembled Rotarians (at the confer- 
ence of the Rotary Club of the Tenth enth District) in songs by American 
composers, including children’s songs. She was discovered to be the 
possessor of a warm and flexible voice, graceta in Lene es 
and of ample range. Her a 
novelty in applause was supplied by the generous use of the jclackers 
in favor at the conference.—Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., March 1 


Her voice is remarkable for its purity of tone, flexibility and range. 
In both her high and low notes there is a consistent coantene and 
quality which is rare.—Times, Gettysburg, Pa., March 




















Miss Smith gaye a song recital that was one of the rare treats of 
the entire season.—Hickory, N. C., March 24, 


She is a singer gifted with an unusual amount of individualism.— 
Tuskegee Alumni Bulletin, Tuskegee, Ala 


Myra Hess Has “Delicacy of Touch” 


Myra Hess has had splendid success everywhere this 
season in her appearances, both in and outside of New York. 
Many of her press comments have appeared of late in 
these columns, the appended being only a few of the many 
that she has to her credit: 


Miss Hess played as charmingly, as etentinty and with as 
distinct a greet as an artist, as w has been printed about 
her promi er touch is a BA Ban to be wondered at; 
she gets remarkable variety of tone and plenty of power from the 
instrument without any forcing of its tone. There is great delicacy, 
but equally great positiveness in her playing. Her interpretations are 
more than intelligent—they are poetically goreeptive; the complete 
content of the music must be vividly realized = iss Hess, because 
she makes the hearer realize it.—Rochester Post Express. 


A recital of rare beauty and supreme artistic merit—the most Gate 
ful concert of Rochester’s present musical season—was given by Myra 
Hess at Kilbourn Hall last night. . The consummate qualities 
of her singularly beautiful art were exemplified in a program 
that achieved rfection in its arrangement. . Miss Hess inter- 
preted Cesar Franck’s masterpiece with infinite delicacy of percep- 
tion, sensitive tonal gates, Ls my clarity of musical vision and 
deftly arranged detail. iss Hess’ art is as many-sided as the 
compositions she interprets. In her Paving one finds graphic im- 
agination, a brilliant technic, a tone of remarkable beauty, as well as 
wer, an im le rhythmic sense and profound intellectuality.— 
ochester Times Union. 


The graceful ease and elegance of her pianoforte work placed her 
definitely in every mind as an artist of sterling merit. She 
revealed the original idea and evoked the original mood of the writer 
apparently in every number, so masterfully and surely that each was 
invested with pristine freshness and grace. Technical exigencies 
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possess te for those facile fingers. . . . And her technic 
entirely a ateral one—Utica Press. 
. «» » Myra Hess bri to the concert platform no less of technic 
bet eee jpeg lags ot ne] 
in i sheer of tone, 0! shading a legato 
infinite grace. SES cine or eas recision which makes 
her pertormance as clear-cut as a camnen—Teeae Times, 


Miss Hess plays with a delicacy of touch which instantly 
has in reserve the power to produce 


to Se er ape Rody yp Se de ily 
sweeping tones when necessary. Her is distinguished equally 
cs its refinement, its finish oi. 4 its lecheteel vatserer-Tulede Dolly 


More Irene Williams Notices 


Irene Williams, prima donna of the Cosi Fan Tutte Com- 
pany, covering a large portion of the United States this 
season, pleased people in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Florida, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Ohio and other States as much as those 
in the Far West, as is proved by the following brief press 
excerpts : 


Dainty Irene Williams, beautiful to look upon, a born actress, and 
with a soprano voice of clarity, force and sweetness, was the most 
charming of Leonoras.—-Toledo, O., Times, December 7. 


Miss Williams looked like a Dresden doll in her blond curls and 
voluminous skirts. She had a melodious air in Act II gloriously 
sung, and her radiant voice was always outstanding in combination, 
whether with the limpid purity of House's tenor or in ensemble. 





Histrionically iss illiams behaved with artistry.—Ohio State 
Journal, December 8 


In the role of Leonora, Irene Williams upheld her reputation for 
sw etness of tone, clearness, and expression as well as for unusual 
range of voice, She was cordially greeted by the audience and her 
weicome increased as the evenin vanced, In her speaking parts 
sh: was also very pleasing. She was one of the most pleasing 
phen! whee here in some time.—Advertiser Journal, Auburn, N. Y., 

lecemp2r . 


Some exquisite singing was done by Irene Williams, the featured 
memb r of the cast, whose performance was marked by a fine clarity 
$f style ms an excellent authority.—Evening Sun, Itimore, Md., 
anuary 5. 





Heading the talented cast was Irene Williams, a noted American 
rima donna soprano, who has a voice of exquisite beauty, and who 
olds an enviable place as a recitalist and concert artist, and has an 
exquisite voice which she displayed to good advantage, much to the 
pleasure of her audience.—Bethlehem, Pa., Times, January 10. 





Miss Williams, who sang the part of Leonora, has a fine voice, well 
trajned and fully equal to the executions of a Mozart composition, 
which is saying a great deal. She sang her part beautifully and no 
matter how intricate or quick in movement or theme, she failed in 
nothing.—Bethlehem, Pa., Globe, January 10. 





Irene Williams, soprano, one of the two quaint eighteenth century 
ladies with much emotion, was easily the most joyful single factor in the 
evening’s entertainment. Slender and lovely looking in her old 
fashioned pink taffeta gown and bobbing curls she acted with a real 
charm and had a voice of dramatic expressiveness, susceptible of fine 
modulations and marked by the purest beauty of clarity, of luscious 
quality. Her popularity was instant.—Atianta Georgian, January 16. 


_ Miss Williams was charming, piquant, D aprecren: pretty, a typical 
eighteenth century maiden in manner and appearance, and with a 
clear, sweet and admirably true soprano voice, plenty of power and 
a nice dramatic feeling.—Savannah Ga., Morning News, January 18, 


Irene Williams, a lyric soprano, was most fascinating in her part, 
and with her brilliant and glorious voice toget with her beauty 
and praee personality made a decided hit with the audience.— 
The Independent, St. Petersburg, Fla., January 20. 





The leading part of Leonora, sung by Irene Williams, was ex- 
quisite. Her voice has resonance, range, power, sweetness and facil- 
ity. Miss Williams has a charming personality. She is beautiful, 
oung, and has opportunity for a great future.—Four States Press, 

exarkana, January 30. 





Irene Williams, prima donna soprano of the company, as Leonora, 
was perfect and her singing and acting were all that could be desired. 
The role of Leonora afforded her an excellent vehicle for proving her- 
self not only a great singer, but also a great actress. Her rendering 
of the difficult aria, Rash Intrudets, ¢ the big audience by storm. 
She has beauty, youth and a voice that is a golden flood of melody. 

With her marvelous interpretations she displayed the rarest in- 
telligence and artistic finesse that won for her an enduring place in 
the heart of every_listener, The manner in which she portrayed the 
sincere yet labile Leonora was the finest exhibition of perfection in 
the art of singing see acting. In her duet, Haste the Moment, with 
Mr. House, the beauty and quality of her voice was unusually evi- 
dent.—Daily Graphic, Pine Bluff, Ark., January 31. 


Schumann Heink Post-Concert Incident 


After one of her recent recitals in the South, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was in receipt of a unique tribute that 
appeared in the Florida Times-Union, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

he article itself follows in part: 

What is the greatest triumph for an artist, a real artist? Is it the 
acclaim and the loud applause? The multitudinous qushing remarks 
that pour in on the performer after the conclusion of a program, or 
the having sung before crowned heads, or at least at select gather- 


ings? 

There is but little left to wonder at as to this, following an incident 
that happened last night after the close of the concert in the Duval 
County Armory at which Mme. Schumann Heink le such a tre- 
mendous success, the incident happening at the impromptu reception 
accorded her in the dressing room ge. 

There were musicians and many others of the audience present 
who had heard and enjoyed and who wished to pay their tribute, an 
they did so in a way that pleased the great diva immensely, and to 
which she responded in that delightful manner she has, appreciating 
the genuine sincerity and the good wishes of all who called. 

The great incident, however, that happened, was one that only three 

ple — aware of, and it was, so to speak, over almost before it 
appened, ‘ 

A little woman very plainly clad and with a very quiet look and 
waiting her turn, approached. She grasped Mme, Schumann Heink’s 
hand warmly, but on no compliments. : 

She merely looked into the depths of the diva’s eyes and the two 
women understood each other. 

The great singer, probably the greatest contralto the world has ever 
known, put her arm about her and the little woman leaned forward 
and for a moment felt the sincerity of the embrace, and then the 
writer, standing close by, heard the little woman say: , 

on Deed brought me new life,’’ as her expressive eyes spoke silent 
ratitude. 

. She = the words in the merest whisper, then she softly, daintily 
kissed Mme. Schumann Heink’s cheek and tried to leave, but the 
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motherly arms were about her and for a moment Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s eyes were moist. She had sung to one woman whose soul 
was hungry and her voice had brought and cheer, 
That was the real tri of an artist! ; 
Greater than applause, greater than monetary compensation. A 
triumph rare and of purest quality and of highest genuineness. 
Then as the li woman was leaving came a reassuring tap on 
her arm that meant‘a world of good will, also it meant: “Be brave, 
my little woman,” and it meant: “ less you.” Se 
And so they parted, while others came forward to meet the diva in 
t 


It was an incident that passed with amazing rapidity, and yet was 
one that was filled with the cma realities of life—the great, under- 
sanees that comes to souls, ing a great artist greater, and bring- 
ing back into the world a woman now ready to go on, for in the going 
on with life and its problems, lies after all, the joy of living. 


Jeannette Durno Wins High Praise 


In a recent recital at Muncie (Ind.), Jeannette Durno, 
American pianist, won instant success, as is attested in the 
following clipping from the “Muncie Morning Star of 
March 20: 


Jeannette Durno, eminent pianist, was received with acclaim last 
evening at the high school auditorium. In a meritorious way, Mme. 
Durno contributed to a season of brilliant musical events, and ap- 

ared to have added much of distinction to her playing since she was 
Reard in Muncie pony ay ago. Her program was well balanced 

nic ponies in its dynamic strength and 
was the closest attention 





and pleasing, and her 
celerity. Throughout the concert, s ren. 
and hearty applause. Mozart's Pastoral Variations opened the pro- 
gram, and in this and the nw perp number, Schumann’s Faglines, 
she proved her triple command of heart, head and hand with such 
clarity and amazing delivery that the composer's idea was at once 
easy to follow. - : ee ; 

The number was notable for its combination of broad, sweepin 
phrase delivery and its finer shadings. Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E 
minor was the last of the opening group, and was admirably played. 

The first number of the second group Reflections on the ater, by 
Debussy, was prefaced with a few remarks by the artist, who explained 
the method of composition used by this modern com r. Bourree (for 
the left hand), by Saint-Saéns, displayed her effortless technic and 
ease of manner which at once created a strong response in the audi- 
ence, Two Chopin numbers, mazurka A minor, and etude G flat (on 
the black keys), were from the lyric point of view beautifully done, 
and called for finer shading and pianistic idiom in which Mme. Durno 
excelled. Perpetual Motion, by Kika, was all that its name implies 
and was an endurance test that only a skilled artist could meet with 
such infinite grace. j 

The closing group opened with Romance, written for Mme. Durno 
by Frank LaForge. go one of the program's loveliest composi- 
tions and was feelingly given. Arabesque, by Leschetizky, showed an 
undiminished fluency, and the closing number {given by request) was 
La Campanella, by Liszt. Not once did the player’s technic obtrude 
to distract interest from the intention of the composer and her mag- 
nificent reading was obviously another of the maturer acquisitions 
of the artist, hroughout her entire program, Mme. Durno’s playing 
was fraught with a beautiful dignity and ¢ F 


Levitzki Triumphs on Pacific Coast 


Mischa Levitzki has been making his second visit to the 
Pacific Coast during the past weeks, including the cities 
of the northern States for the first time, and has been 
meeting with phenomenal success, according to the critics: 


More or less of an unknown quantity to most of those in his 
audience, save by reputation, Levitzki proved the sensation of the 
evening, and here is a prediction that when he next visits Seattle 
the Metropolitan will not accommodate the crowd he will attract, This 
artist’s ic insight is bined with astounding technical equip- 
ment, e enthralls his hearers with his interpretation of Chopin, 
and in the next breath thrills them with the tremendous power he 
achieves in Rubinstein’s staccato etude in C or a Liszt rhapsody. The 
delicacy of touch and lovely phrasing of Levitzki’s Chopin held his 
hearers under a spell and marked him as a great interpreter of the 
beloved composer.---Seattle Times. 


Mischa Levitzki, a pianist doubled with a poet, a young artist 
destined to rank with the supermen of the keyboard, swayed the emo- 
tions of last night’s audience at the Metropolitan with his superlative 
playing. The structural grandeur of the sonata (Beethoven's Ap- 

ssionata), its profound poetry, its majesty, was finely revealed by 
Peviteki who played the three movements through without a pause, 
thereby heightening the work’s unity of impression, His color palette 
is rich, his rhythmic sense infallible, his technic prodigious. He is 
a veritable painter in tone, who achieves seemingly infinite gradations 
between the most delicate pianissimo and a fortissimo that is power- 
ful, authoritative without ever degenerating into sheer noise.—Seatt 
Post-Intelligencer. 


One could hardly believe that the young man, Mischa Levitzki, 
who stepped upon the stage in such an unassuming manner, was to 
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play the sonata, op. 57, by Beethoven. At the piano, however, the 
artist took on gigantic proportions in mind and technic, The massive 
structure of the work was treated with careful attention to the rela 
tion of theme to theme as well as the ultimate blending of the whole. 
A gorgeous tapestry of emotion was woven against a background of 
supernatural atmosphere and mystical tragedy. The pianist did not 
play with the air of a duty to be performed, but rather with an eye 
to the creation of a living interpretation.—Portland News. 


“Applause Insufficient to Show Appreciation” 
for Peterson 


Eureka, Cal., March 14.—At the State Theater, Febru- 
ary 12, under the auspices of the Sequola Club of Music, 
May Peterson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, was heard in 
one of the most delightful recitals of the season. To say 
that the attractive singer charmed the music lovers present 
is putting it mildly, for the Humboldt Times, in headlines 
of the review, said that the “applause was insufficient to ex 
press appreciation of the large audience.” In commenting 
further the review read: 


Capturing her audience heart and soul with the first number, aria 
Di Polissena from Radamisto, May Peterson, gifted prima donna of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, held undisputed sway over her charmed 
hearers last night in the State Theater until the last clear notes of 
the closing selection had died away and music lovers of Eureka ex 
pressed their appreciation in applause, 

The theater was crowded when Miss Peterson walked upon the 
stage, but from the moment that her clear, warm voice took up the 
theme of her first number, not a sound was heard from the audience, 
not even the rustle of a program, until the last sound of her closing 
notes gave permission for her hearers to pay homage by applause. 

Miss Peterson stands preeminent in her Rela with a voice of astound 
ing beauty, with well-rounded and full tones under such control as 


only, those who heard her last night can appreciate. From the first 
she sang with ease and delight, enveloping oe audience with her in 
a sphere of harmony. 

H. K. L. 


Sundelius Scores with Friends of Music 


On March 26, Marie Sundelius was soloist with the 
Friends of Music when Schubert's Mass in E flat was pre- 
sented at the Town Hall. Appended are a few of the 
press comments regarding this appearance: 

It was lovely singing, particularly that done by Mme, Sundelius.— 
Herman Weil, New York Evening Journal, March 26. 


When Marie Sundelius and two tenors did the melodious trio in 
the Credo, it seemed that even worship could be made spontaneous 
and untramméled by the ritual of tradition,—Katherine Spaeth, New 
York Mail, March 26. 

Marie Sundelius’ lovely soprano voice added much to the effect of 
the portions for solo quartet.—W. H. Humiston, Brooklyn Eagle, 
March 26, 


Third Engagement for Sturkow-Ryder in 
Memphis 
Fulfilling her third engagement in Memphis (Tenn.), 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave a recital in the Hotel Chisca 
ballroom on March’ 3, when she received the following press 
encomium : 


It is all too infrequently that we have pianistic pioneers who are 
willing to devote time to the unfamiliar, the new, and the contempo- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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COLOGNE HEARS THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
KLEMPERER’S MISSA SACRA CONDUCTED BY COMPOSER 





Siegfried Wagner Conducts Father’s and Own Works—Foreigners’ Compositions Played 


Cologne, March 15.—An interesting event in Cologne’s 
muscial life took place at one of the Giirzenich concerts 
when Hermann Abendroth, regular conductor of this series, 
stepped down in favor of his colleague, Otto Klemperer, 
who conducted the first performance anywhere of his Missa 
Sacra, for solos, chorus and orchestra. The work, as far 
as its nativity is concerned, is not new, Klemperer having 
comaress it in the famous Maria Laach Monastery, in the 

ifel Mountains, while he was a guest of the monks there 
some years ago. It may be termed sort of a God-father 
gift from him, since Klemperer, about that time, became an 
advocate of the Catholic faith. 

The character of the mass resembles that of Mahler’s 
eighth symphony: from ancient, primitive, homophonic 
Gregorian church songs, the music is developed to a poly- 
phonic choral garbed in modern harmonies. In those mo- 
ments descriptive of religious ecstasy, Klemperer is not at 


all shy in writing heaps of harsh dissonances, but no one 
can reproach him for this since the same thing has been 
done before. Max Reger, in his choral work, The Nuns, 
intentionally has the trumpets play false notes so as to 


intensify the spiritual complications of the praying nuns, 
n a vision see Christ descend from the cross. Klemp- 


who i 
to describe the 


erer uses three trumpets, playing fifths, 
wctual crucifixion. Quite wordly means, however, are used 
in the Sanctus, when a boys’ choir sings rejoicingly in waltz 


rhythm i ; 
It was rather hazardous to give this modern work in 


uch a stronghold of Catholicism as Cologne, where, even 
modernism is so slight that the use of women in the 
church choirs is strictly forbidden. egy ben all these 
things, the success achieved by the Missa Sacra was even 
more remarkable. In consideration of the religious char- 
acter of the work, the public was requested not to resort 
to applause. Nevertheless, at the close of the performance, 
torms of applause broke forth, 

The ‘soloists were Mme. Johana Klemperer, Sofie Wolf 
and Mme. Anna Schorr-Scheffler (husband of the baritone, 
Frederich Schorr, recently gone to America) all of the 
Cologne opera; Mme. Wohlgarten, alto; H. Kohlenberg, 
tenor, and the bass, Niklaus. All of these did full justice 
to their difficult parts and the work of chorus and orchestra 
was of a high standard. 
in CHAMBER Music Concerts. 

Of course the Society for New Music is doing a lot 
to rid Cologne of its antiquated ideas about music. This 
society, from a very modest beginning, is gradually gaining 
in membership and its influence is bound to be felt in time. 
On the occasion of Hindemith’s appearance the hall was 
overcrowded, and many were turned away. This for anti- 
modern Cologne was a great surprise. 

In spite of the disturbed train service in the occupied areas, 
Hindemith arrived in time for the concert and was greeted 
with stormy applause. On the first program he, together 
with Mme. Luebbekke-Job, of Frankfort, was heard in his 


today 


Paut HinpvemMita 


sonatas for viola and piano, viola d’amore and viola alone. 
All those who had an idea that the viola d’amore was only 
an instrument for tender music, like most of the old Italian, 
were given a great surprise since, in Hindemith’s hands, 
music bizarre and wild was heard. It is interesting to note 
that the viola sonata was composed partly in a coffee house 
during the last Donaueschingen Festival and partly on a 
train. The second program was devoted to songs by Hinde- 
mith, sung by Mme. Hinnenberg-Lefebre, and to violin and 
cello sonatas. 
Siecrriep WaGNER Conpucts 1n Bonn. 

Siegfried Wagner has been conducting a series of con- 
certs in Bonn, devoted to his father’s and his own works. 
He drew very large audiences which acknowleged his ac- 
complishments with great respect. While in Bonn he visited 
the birthplace of Beethoven and was photographed in the 
yard of Beethoven's house. Dr. H. UNGER. 


Church-Carson Radio Recital 


The joint recital over the radio via WJZ, given by Inez 
Church, soprano, and Leon Carson, tenor, both artist pupils 
of Maestro Emilio A. Roxas, on Sunday evening, March 4, 
proved to be an unqualified success in every respect. An 
interesting and unusual program was rendered, consisting 
of operatic and oratorio arias and secular songs by modern 
composers. The voices of both artists recorded in an ex- 
ceptionally clear and natural manner, and many written testi- 
monials of appreciation of their work were received by the 
Westinghouse Company from the great invisible audience 
extending as far north as the State of Maine and South to 
Florida. Artistically effective accompaniments were pro- 
vided by Maestro Roxas. 

Owing to the many requests received, another joint re- 
cital is being arranged for broadcasting at an early future 
date, 


Samoiloff Commends Openshaw Ballad 


When a song has the endorsement and the recommenda- 
tion of the prominent teachers in any locality, particularly 
those of greater New York, it is time to know that the 
composition has value. A careful survey of the studios in 
New York City found that the ballad, Love Sends a Little 
Gift of Roses, was almost universally used. The following 
letter is from Lazar S. Samoiloff, baritone, founder and 
musical director of the Bel Canto Musical Society, also 
acting president of American Music Optimists. He con- 
ducts a large studio in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Samoiloff writes as follows: “I am using Love Sends 
a Little Gift of Roses as teaching material, as I find it 
excellent for developing a smooth legato in singing. Also 
several of my pupils are using it in concerts. This song 
has a sincere appeal to the listeners and also it often makes 
the artist sincere. I like it very much. Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) L. S. Samoiloff.” 
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Arthur Kraft a Busy Tenor 


Arthur Kraft, tenor soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, whose recital work and oratorio singing has 
made him one of the popular tenors before the American 
public today, has not only the gift of song singing, but also 
has the natural ability for the stage. He has turned down 
many offers for the stage, but, as he says, “I have set for 
myself a certain goal in the recital and oratorio field and 
I won’t be satisfied until I reach it.” 

Mr. Kraft recently returned from giving recitals in Bryan, 
Ohio; Coldwater, Mich.; Kokomo, Ind.; Galion, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Baltimore, Md.; Syracuse, N. Y.; New York 
City and Newark, N. J. Mr. Kraft then went South to fill 
engagements there. During the festival season he will be 
heard in Pittsburgh, Kans.; Hays, Kans., and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. During his trip through the West he will give recitals 
in Des Moines, Iowa; Springfield, Iil.; Carthage, Ill., and 
Vermillion, S. D. 
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NationaL AssocraTION oF OrGANISTs’ COMMITTEE MEETs. 


Reginald L. McAll presiding as chairman April 9, the 
executive committee of the National Association of Organ- 
ists (T. Tertius Noble, president) met at headquarters, 
the following being present: Mrs. Keator, Mrs. Fox, Miss 
Whittemore, and y Fase Adams, Russell, Nevin, Doane, 
Sammond, Fry and Maitland (Philadelphia) Macrum, 
Farnam and Riesberg. The matter of measurements for 
organ consoles was discussed, and reports of communications 
from builders received. Plans for the Music Week organ 
music at Wanamaker’s Auditorium were completed (the 
program appears elsewhere in this issue) and furtherance 
of plans for the August convention in Rochester made. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Eastman, the beautiful the- 
ater with its big organ and the orchestra, have been placed 
at the disposal of the association, enabling the committee 
to produce works with organ and orchestra, which will be 
played by some of the most eminent organists in America, 
including Delamarter, Healy, Sears, Noble, Christian, Glea- 
son and d’Antalffy. Professor Smith, of Boston; Mac- 
Dougall, of Wellesley, and others will read papers and 
head round table discussions. The different state organiza- 
tions will be requested to send official delegates. There are 
over 1,000 members on the roll. Mr, Doane will give_an 
organ recital in Los Angeles under the auspices of the local 
N. A. O., June 27. May 23 the New Jersey branch will 
have Courboin there in an organ recital, and the Philadel- 
phia member's have a recital scheduled for June 13. The 
balance in the treasury to date is $1,599.30. 


Prano, VIOLIN AND Voice AT NEw York ScuHoot or Music. 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, president of the New York School 
of Music and Arts, continuing the regular weekly school 
concerts April 5, presented an interesting program. Miss 
Espy, pianist, played the Capriccio in B minor (Men- 
delssohn), with orchestral accompaniment on the organ by 
her instructor, Professor Riesberg, in highly brilliant fash- 
ion. Misses Birkmire and Thomas sang a duet by Coerne 
with inspiring expression, appearing also in well sung 
solos. Miss Rubrecht played Asiatique, an original piano 
piece, with spirit and good taste. Young James Ross, vio- 
linist, played Scene de Ballet, showing splendid and sustained 
progress. Eunice Rees displayed a brilliant soprano voice 
and musical nature in her singing of love-songs by Ronald. 
Marie La France’s brilliant and expressive soprano voice 
was heard in One Fine Day (Butterfly), and several others 
appeared. Professor Warner contributed sympathetic 
accompaniments. 


DoHNANYI AT WANAMAKER’S. 


Erno Dohnanyi, conductor, composer and pianist, inaugu- 
rated the week’s music at Wanamaker Auditorium, April 9, 
playing compositions ranging from Beethoven through 
Schubert to Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt and himself. 
A large and attentive audience listened and expressed con- 
stant pleasure with what they heard. Especially was this 
so after the Chopin nocturne and mazurka, and following 
his own Valse Impromptu and Etude Capriccio. Audiences 
at this musical institution have learned to give entire atten- 
tion to musical events, and this was especially noted at 
the Dohnanyi recital. 


Tue PARTHENON OrCHESTRA PLays WELL. 


One could hardly expect difficult classical music to be 
rendered artistically by an orchestra on the outskirts of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., but this is the case at the Parthenon The- 
ater, Ridgewood. The secret is that Herman Weingarten 
engages only real artists in the orchestra of ten members, 
under Herbert Leffingwell, the capable musical director and 
pianist. Mr. Leffingwell’s selection of music is of the high- 
est order and in touch with the pictures. So well known 
has this orchestra become that people come from all parts 
of the city to hear the music. Margaret McMahon, organ- 
ist, plays artistically and sympathetically. The program of 
the week of April 1 gave a fair idea of the character of 
music rendered. The orchestra gave selections from II 
Trovatore (Verdi), second movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony, the andantino from his fourth symphony, 
Atlantis Suite (Safranet) and Massenet’s Last Dream of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


the Virgin, and during the feature picture (The Christian) 
played other appropriate selections. 
Grant AND WeEyGANDT SING. 

Frederic A. Grant and Arthur T. Weygandt were engaged 
by the Episcopal Church of the Atonement, South Brook- 
lyn, to sin ‘alm Sunday, Good Friday and Easter Sun- 

y. Mr. Weygandt sang The Palms at Morning Service, 
and he and Mr. Grant sang Crucifix (Faure) with fine 
effect. March 28 the boys’ choir and Messrs. Grant and 
Weygandt rendered Stainer’s Crucifixion at St. Clement's 
Episcopal Church, East New York, and Friday evening the 
same work at the Church of the Atonement. 

Frances Brocke, ENGAGED By CHURCH. 

Frances Brockel has been singing for several months 
at the Reformed Church of Astoria, L. I, and is engaged 
as soprano soloist for the coming year. She sang Behold the 
Risen King (Dressler) on Easter Sunday. In the evening 
the choir gave The Lighted Cross. 

SpeKE-SEELEY Purpits’ ENGAGEMENTS. 

Lillian Morlang, soprano pupil of Henrietta Speke-Seeley, 
has been filling a number of Y. M. C. A. engagements, 
those at the Railroad Branch and the Bronx Branch being 
within the week. In addition to her regular position as 
soloist in the Lutheran Church of the Epiphany, she was 
the special singer for Easter night services at the Presby- 
terian Church of Mt. Kisco. Two other pupils having 
ee Easter engagements were Josephine Bennett, at the 

hurch of the Advocate, and Alice Weinberg, at the City 
Home, Blackwell’s Island. 

Mary Davis To Marry. 

The engagement is announced of Mary Davis, contralto, 
daughter of Mrs. and the late Henry W. Davis, of Orange, 
to Ralf Lee Hartwell, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hartwell, Burlington, Vt. Miss Davis, who is one of 
Claude Warford’s well known pupils, will continue in her 
professional career. 

TaLes oF HorrMAN BY GRAND Opera Society. 

A performance of Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman, with a 
cast of eighteen principals and full chorus, is to be given 
by the Grand Opera Society of New York, Thursday eve- 


ning, April 26, in the Wadleigh High School Auditorium, 


115th street, between Seventh and Eighth avenues. Popular 
rices prevail, and the performance is a benefit for the 

adleigh Community Center. Zilpha Barnes Wood is 
musical director, and the cast includes Alfonzo Romero, 
as Hoffman; Belle Fromme, as Nicklauss; Helen Mora, 
Olympia; Abbie Morrison, Giulietta; Egrid Telliere, An- 
tonia; Augustus Post, Coppelius; Felicia De Gregoria, Dap- 
pertutto; H. M. Carlson, Miracle, and J. L. McKenna, 
Crespel. Charles Trier is stage director. 

Reep Miiter Pieases READING. 


Recently Reed Miller, tenor, appeared as soloist with 
the Choral Society of Reading, Pa., and next day three 
papers commented as follows: 

Mr. Miller sang his solo numbers with fine voice and artistry of 
interpretation.—Staff correspondent, Philadelphia Ledger, March 15, 

Mr. Miller has a very resonant tenor voice and sang the aria, 
Golden Jerusalem, with expression and religious fervor.—W. Richard 
Wagner, Reading Times, March 15. 

For more than twenty years Reed Miller has been a power in both 
concert and oratorio. . . . In his delectable aria he again showed his 
mastery of classic outline and refined dignity, His beautiful voice 
responds to every artistic conception of phrase, declamatory periods, 
and melodic points. His high register was unusual in the appeal and 
surety of control, and in the optional high notes in the cadence his 
voice showed to the full his versatility and unusual vocal prowess. 
His voice is free from reediness, and he has a justly placed tonal 
quality, with many fine shades of feeling. He sings with true expres- 
sion and with intimate understanding.—Dr, Walter Heaton,—Reading 
Herald-Telegram, March 15. 

Boarp oF Epucation Recitats AND CONCERTS. 

Continuing the free public recitals, lectures and concerts 
under the auspices of the New York Board of Education, 
the week beginning April 8 featured the following affairs 
at various high schools and educational ,centers: organ re- 
citals by William A. Goldsworthy, with Maretza Nielsen, 
soprano; Gems from Victor Herbert, June Mullin; Songs 
of Today, Esther Benson; Historical Violin Recital, Gia- 
como Quintano, with Enrico Barraja at the piano; The 
Musical Side of France, Esther Benson; The Appreciation 
of Orchestral Music. Gerald Reynolds; Music We All 
Should Know, Josephine Wiethan; Immortal Songs by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, June Mullin; Aida, also Carmen, Mar- 
guerite R. Potter: The Mightiest Master of Musical Prose, 
Dr. Hubert H. Harrison; Vocal and Instrumental Concert, 
Frederick N. Tracy: Women’s Work in Music, Florence 
P. Clarendon; An Evening of Song, Marie Van Gelder, 
and American Composers and Their Songs, June Mullin. 

Heten Havprin Recirat at Marcuuies’ Strupto. 

Helen Halprin, continuing the weekly piano recitals by 
pupils of Adele Margulies, appeared at the studio, April 8, 
playing works by Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Moszkowski, 
Schumann-Liszt and Liszt. Like all pupils of this highly 
respected teacher, little Miss Halprin plays with musical 
tone and technical clearness. Another young artist who 
has appeared in Philadelphia, and who last Sunday gave 
his own recital at Steinway Hall, is Israel Vichnin. 

Cutture Forum Concerts. 

The Culture Forum is giving a series of musicales, re- 
citals and concerts in New York, those of recent date being 
that of April 7, at the Music Lovers Building, when a pro- 
gram of songs and violin pieces was presented by Berthe 
La Chicotte, soprano; Adelaide Vilma, coloratura soprano, 
and William Dembinsky, violinist; April 8, Berta Frid, 
operatic soprano, assisted in a joint recital by Jeannette 


Lichtenson, pianist, and Mr. Dembinsky, at the Stuyvesant, 


High School Auditorium; in the evening there was a so- 
ciable and entertainment, with music by the jazz band. 
A folder, issued by the Culture Forum, contains short es- 
says on music, with sketches of artists appearing in their 
affairs and directions for joining the club. 
Exuizasetn Kerso Patterson’s Pupits’ REcitAv. 

Florence Holland, Frankie Holland, Marie Louise Behr- 
man, Lillian E. Owens and Agnes Grogan, all of them pupils 
of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, participated in the invitation 
recital at their teacher’s studios, April 7, with Harry Hors- 
fall at the piano. They sang songs and arias by Italian, 
Russian, French, German, and the American composers, 
Spross, Hoberg, Whelpley. MacDermott and MacDowell. 
It was a good exemplification of the work done by this 
highly regarded teacher. 
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STEINWAY —a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 


handiwork in Musical 
Art. 


STEINWAY—a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY — supreme 
achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicar Courtzr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Couryer will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 1644 Rhinelander L. Lilly, Sec’y 




















Guest Teacher, Chicago Musical College, 
dune 25 to July 26 — 5 weeks’ course. 
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CHARLES HACKETT CAPTURES 
LONDON ON FIRST APPEARANCE 





American Tenor Busy Hurrying About to Fill European 
Engagements 


London, March 24.—For the first time in London's musical 
history, a native American tenor has created a veritable 
sensation, and not in opera, but under rather difficult condi- 
tions—at a Sunday afternoon 
concert in the immense Royal Al- 
bert Hall. 

The London appearance, on 
March 18, served as an introduc- 
tion to the British audiences of 
Charles Hackett, and such was 
the mutual pleasure that the tenor 
was immediately asked for fur- 
ther appearances; but owing to 
the fact that all his available 
time is to be divided between 
Monte Carlo, Paris, Lisbon and 
Stockholm, he could accept a re- 
turn for one concert only, on 
April 22. 

“No one can tell me now about 
the coldness of a British audi- 
ence,” says Mr. Hackett. “I 
came unheralded and unknown. 
It was not only my first public 
appearance in England, but my 
first visit to the country, and, 
nevertheless, my reception was as 
warm hearted as any that I ex- 
perienced in all my career. Al- 
though I really am hard pressed 
for time, I am doing the impos- 
sible in going back.to London on 
April 22, for it is a real pleasure 
to sing before a public that can 
make a total stranger feel at 
home. 

“I am going now to Monte 
Carlo, where I am to sing in 
Tosca, Traviata, Romeo and 
Juliet and possibly in La Nuit : 

Persane of Saint-Saéns. From Monte Carlo I have to take 
a flying trip to Lisbon, where I am to sing in the Coliseo; 
then to London, and then to Stockholm, where I am booked 
both for opera and concerts. I sing in Paris in the latter 
part of May in Rigoletto and in Romeo, and almost imme- 
diately after I expect to sail for America, both to work 
and to get a bit of rest before the next season commences. 

“When I am through with my European season this year 
I will have sung in France, Spain, Sweden, England and 
Monte Carlo, and I could have sung in other countries 
had I had the necessary time. Personally, I am very pleased 
and so are apparently the directors and the public, for I 
am simply swamped with reéngagement offers. ; 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





(Continued from page 55) 

rary. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder added greatly to the musical knowledge 
of her audience by her altogether vivacious and intelligent readings. 

Sure facile fingers, a directive power, verve and spirit translated 
forms and fancies. . . . This gracious pianist responded generously 
with encores, again drawing upon her resourceful tne She is a 
delightful musician, one who puts real joy of work and spirit into 
her art, and gives it out accordingly.—Babette Becker, Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., March 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played in Lafayette (Ind.), April 
3, and in Chicago, April 10. 


Press Praise for Martino Artist 


Appended are extracts from press notices which Antonio 
Meli, an artist from the New York studios of Alfredo Mar- 
tino, received following his debut recital in New York at 
Aeolian Hall on March 30: 

He disclosed a fresh and pleasant voice, the high notes of which 
are so much the best produced that one recalls that many a youthful 
baritone when his voice has settled and submitted to training finds he 
is no baritone but a tenor, Mr. Meli sang with earnestness and mu- 
sical feeling through a long and exacting program.—Globe. 





Mr. Meli is blessed with the et of a naturally mellow and flexible 
voice. . . . there is promise of a future in which he may sing richly 
and even inspiredly. . . . He can sing energetically and tunefully. 
; There were moments of smooth vibrant melody.—Tribune. 


His voice . . . . was of naturally good body and range and intelli- 
gently expressive of emotion.—Times. 


Miami Conservatory Notes 


Miami, Fla., March 28.—Bertha Foster, director of the 
Miami Conservatory, returned from Savannah with an excel- 
lent report of the District Convention of the Federated 
Music Clubs, which was held in that city last week. Miss 
Foster is invited to give an organ recita! in Asheville when 
the National Convention of Federated Music Clubs meets 
there, in June. Miss Foster’s friends consider this invitation 
very complimentary, as there will be but one organ recital 
during this convention. 

An interesting recital was given at the Conservatory in 
the Department of Expression under Kate Ellis Wise, pre- 
senting Edna Peters in a short story program. Mrs. Wise 
read the Centre Figger. Dona Watson, violinist, also 
assisted and was accompanied by Alice Bate. 

Mae B. Savage, Mrs. Guy Stewart McCabe and Luis 
Yzagurre gave the Sunday afternoon. musicale , aes 


Activities of Haywood Institute Teachers 


Wilhelmina Baldwin, of Boston, gave a demonstration of 
first, second and third year work at her studio on Feb- 
ruary 17. On bean y | 24, she gave a demonstration with 
Mr. Morse’s class at Boston University. Mrs. Minnie F. 
Owens has been appointed director of the glee club for the 
Business and Professional Women's Club, Wichita, Kans. 
Mrs. Owens has recently organized a new class in Univer- 
sal Song in Wellington and a high school and a business 
girls’ class in Wichita as part of her studio activities. 


Daniel Pupils Win Critical Praise 
Jessie MacBride, in the Washington (D. C.) Sunday 
Times-Herald of March 29, was most jastic in her 
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praise of Ruth Peter, following the latter’s a ance in 
concert at the New Willard Hotel on March 23. As this 
young artist is a pupil of Edna Bishop Daniel, “exponent of 
the common sense system of voice placement and tone pro- 
duction used by true voice culturists and real artists of all 
nations,” it is not surprising that Miss MacBride should 
write of Miss Peters as follows: “Her voice rings clear 
and true, and into it has come that tender appeal that drives 
her singing to the heart. . Her caring of Handel's Angels 
rig 


Ever t and Fair was a finis 


bit of artistry, t 





Photo by Florence Vandamm, London. 
THE HUGE BILLBOARD IN FRONT OF ROYAL ALBERT HALL ANNOUNC- 
ING THE APPEARANCE OF CHARLES HACKETT. 


kind of delicate variance in tone quality that bespeaks the 
genuine artist.” : 

Cleo Scanland, contralto, another pupil of Edna Bishop 
Daniel, sang recently at the Washington Woman's Club, 
and she, also, received warm critical praise. Another 
engagement filled by Miss Scanland was at the Toroptimist 
Club meeting at the Men’s City Club. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 


Sergei Klibansky gave another recital with pupils at the 
Greenridge Church in White Plains, N. Y., March 22. The 
following pupils sang: Grace Marcella Liddane, Lottice 
Howell, Cyril Pitts. Leo Linder was the assisting violin- 
ist. The accompaniments were played by Mary Ludington. 

Miriam Steelman, who was so successful at the concert 
given by the Trenton Symphony March 27, has been engaged 
to sing with the Mayor’s Band at Woodland Park, Tren- 
ten, N. J., during the week of May 12, Raymond Hart, 
another Klibansky pupil, has been engaged to sing with 
the Savage Company. Lottice Howell left for her Maine 
tour the middle of April; she has been engaged by W. R. 
Chapman to sing at seventeen concerts. Another pupils’ 
recital was given April 3 at the Bronx Y. M. C. A. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
MANY ARTISTS OF NOTE 


Titta Ruffo and Yvonne D’Arle Appear with People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Ruth Draper on Matinee Series—Ida 
Scott Presents Florestan Trio—Moiseiwitsch Makes 
Fifth Appearance of Season—People’s Sym- 
phony Gives Russian Program—Alfred 
Hertz and Symphony Orchestra _ in 
Final Concerts—Thibaud and 
Cortot in Joint Recital 
—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., March 26.—Titta Ruffo, assisted by 
Yvonne D’Arle, lyric soprano, and the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra of San Francisco were heard in a well balanced 
program at the Civic Auditorium, March 18. So emphatic 
was the success of the concert that Frank W. Healy ar- 
ranged another recital by these artists to be given on 
April 1. After Mr. Ruffo’s tempestuous interpretation of 
Largo al Factotum, from the Barber of Seville, the applause 
was deafening. Besides the Brindisi from Haml et, Mr. 
Ruffo sang folk songs of Italian, French and Spanish origin. 
Miss D’Arle’s charming personality and delightful singing 
won genuine admiration. She sang Strauss’ Serenade, 
Grieg’s. Ein Traum, and Musetta’s Waltz Song, from. La 
Boheme. The orchestra, conducted by Alexander Saslav- 
sky, accompanied both artists and also gave splendid read- 
ings to the Mignon overture and the finale from Dvorak’s 
New World symphony. 


RutuH Draper oN Matinee SERIES. 

Ruth Draper, monologist, was the artist whom Alice 
Seckels presented to the subscribers to the Matinee Musical 
Series. Miss Draper’s program on March 19 included some 
of her original character sketches. 





Ipa Scott Presents FLorestan Trio. 
Ida Scott, who has been presenting only American artists 


solo part and the baten was taken over by Giulio Minetti. 
Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav was also excellently presented. 
Atrrep Hertz AND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN FINAL 
Concerts. 

The patrons of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
bade au revoir to Alfred Hertz and his musicians at the 
Curran Theater, March 23 and March 25. These concerts 
brought the twelfth season of the organization to a bril- 
liant close. The numbers chosen for these events were 
Brahms’ symphony No. 3, Debussy’s L’Aprés Midi d’une 
Faun, and Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration. The or- 
chestra was never in finer form and Mr. Hertz’s conducting 
was beyond praise. At the close, Mr. Hertz was recalled 
many times and the huge stage was banked with many 
baskets of flowers, which manifested the high esteem in 
which both conductor and orchestra are held. 


TuHrpaup AND Cortot 1n JomntT REcITAL. 


Two exponents of the modern French school of music— 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Alfred Cortot, pianist—were 
presented he Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer in joint recital, 
March 25. They gave a brilliant reading of Gabriel Fauré’s 
sonata for violin and piano. It was a flawless performance, 
full of beauty of tone as well as the requisite delicacy. 
For his solos, Mr. Cortot chose Debussy, Chopin and Weber 
nuinbers. Mr. Thibaud’s solos were by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Saint-Saéns and Wieniawski. 

Notes. 

The San Francisco Trio, composed of Elsie Cook Hughes, 
pianist; William F. Laraia, violinist, and Willem Dehe, 
cellist, gave the third concert of its "second season in the 
Italian Room of the St. Francis Hotel. The feature of the 
program was the first performance in this city of a new 
composition by George Edwards, who is considered one 
of the foremost composers residing in California. Besides 
this work the trio lavas Beethoven’s B flat trio and the 
E flat violin concerto by Mozart, the soloist being William 
F. Laraia. 

Raymond L. White, pianist, and Louise Massey, mezzo- 
soprano, were the soloists at the regular concert at the 
Co-Related Arts Hall, 


Lazzari and Edgar E. Coursen and Wm. C. McCulloch for 
the club. An organization like the Apollo Club is a big 
asset to any city. 

One of the popular concerts of the municipal series was 
given Sunday afternoon, March 11, by the Monday Musical 
Club Chorus, Rose Coursen-Reed, director; Barreme Tyler- 
Stone, pianist; Mrs, Ray M. Lansworth, soprano; Laurence 
Woodfin, baritone; H. G., Knight, flutist, and Francis Rich- 
ter, organist. These interesting concerts take place in the 
Public Auditorium. 

Grace Wood Jess, mezzo-soprano, was heard with artistic 
effect in a program of folk songs, March 18, There were 
encores after each group of numbers. Raymond McPheet- 
ers furnished the accompaniments. This charming recital 
took place under the auspices of the Federated Music Clubs 
of Portland. 

Lucien E. Becker gave the sixth of his monthly lecture 
organ recitals at Reed College, March 13 , R. O. 


SACRAMENTO PLANS 
LARGE CONCERT HALL 


Sacramento, Cal., April 5—Edward Johnson gave a fine 
recital, under the direction of the Saturday Club. His beau- 
tiful voice and fine interpretations made a lasting impres 
sion. 

There is a wholehearted effort on the part of all factions 
of the city toward a Municipal Auditorium. For years this 
has been a vital need but it seemed impossible to get enough 
impetus to push the movement. Plans are now being laid on 
a broad scale for an auditorium that will seat at least five 
or six thousand. This will make it possible for the Saturday 
Club to enlarge its subscription list at a very nominal fee 
and at the same time bring many more artists to Sacra- 





mento. Heretofore there have not been any more members 
in the Saturday Club than any concert hall in Sacramento 
would hold. A. W. O 


SAN DIEGO IS CAPTIVATED 











in concert this season, managed a concert given by the Palace of Fine ‘Arts, March 25 BY FLORENCE EASTON'S ART 
Florestan Trio at Scottish Rite Hall on March 19. The The program ranged from Bach to the modern French and 
P proved unusually interesting to the large audience. 

trio consists of Frank Moss, pianist; Dorothy Pasmore, Five artists gave a concert with the Berkeley String Local Notes 
cellist, and Lajos Fenster, violinist. The well rendered pro- Quartet for the benefit of the Russian Church, at the Fair. San Diego, Cal., April 2—Florence Easton scored a 
gram, cca the audience showed marked enjoyment, mont Hotel, March 24. The artists were Elsie Cook splendid success in her San Diego appearance before the 
was as ec —— trio, Ys 8; César Franck’s sonata Hughes, Willem Dehe, Carel Van Hulst and Antonio de Amphion Club. Many have spoken of this concert as 
for violin and piano; orngold’s trio, op. 1. Grassi. C.#H.A. being one of the best of the season. The program was 

MotserwitscH MAkes FirtH APPEARANCE OF SEASON. ————_— well-balanced, showing the singer’s art and musicianship 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, who enjoys great popularity in San PORTLAND LOOKS WITH , a ee at the pine. provided 
Francisco, gave his first recital of the season on March 20. vd we $8 Haston was odliged to respon 
This made the fifth appearance of Moiseiwitsch this year, PRIDE ON APOLLO CLUB to many recalls and was very generous. — 
the previous performances being as guest artist with the Other Con The flaming Easter Cross on Mt. Helix glowed a little 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco and as soloist er certs mistily at dawn on Easter morning, because of the rain 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and he at- Portland, Ore., March 20.—On March 15 the Apollo Club However, a large crowd of people motored out from San- 
tracted a capacity audience. (seventy-nine male voices), in its third program of the Diego and many spent the night camping on the mountain 

: rig ts ‘ a: season under the able direction of William H. Boyer, did side. This impressive Easter service has become an institu 
Propte’s SyMpHoNY Gives Russian PROGRAM, some stirring singing in John Hyatt-Brewer’s Break, Break, tion with San Diegans and the fame of it is spreading 

For the fifth concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Break and Rachmaninoft’s Glorious Forever. The chorus, abroad. Singing is a most important part of the ceremonial 
Alexander Saslavsky presented a program of Russian music, throughout the evening, acquitted itself with credit. Caro- Another Easter institution is the open-air concert in Balboa 
the main number being Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony. lina Lazzari, contralto, was the soloist, singing an aria Park on the afternoon of Easter Sunday. This affair is 
The orchestra played with understanding, displaying an from Samson and Delilah and songs by MacF aydyen, Griffes, in charge of Humphrey J. Stewart, civic organist. A solo 
amplitude of beauty of tone. Other numbers were the Sere- La Forge, Hageman and Fay Foster. Her success was by Vernice Brand, contralto; community singing under the 
nade Melancolique, in which Mr. Saslavsky played the pronounced. Katherine Pike Skedden accompanied for Mme. direction of Wallace Moody and organ numbers by Dr 
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Stewart comprised the program this year. 
present Hn ; : 

Hallett Gilberte, composer- pianist, was a visitor in San 
Diego recently and was heard in a recital of his own com- 
positions at the Hotel del Coronado. Mr. Gilberté was 
assisted by Virgie Lee Mattoon, contralto, 

At the last meeting of the San Diego M. T. A., Annie 
Marie Clark, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
talked on Co-operation between the Private Music Teacher 
and The Public School Supervisor. A short program was 
presented by Mrs. Conrad Solem, pianist, and William 
Harper, bass-baritone, Miss Clark spoke enthusiastically 
of her work and explained some of the details of the 
plan. An interesting feature is the establishment of a series 
of orchestra concerts for the children of the primary depart- 
ments. The orchestra of the Cabrillo Theater, an excellent 
small orchestra, is doing this valuable missionary work and 
the programs are specially arranged to illustrate the study 
in the class-room and in preparation for the memory test 
that will come later, Grace C. Stanley, state commissioner 
of primary education, was a guest and spoke a few en- 


couraging words concerning the vital importance of music 
E. B. B. 


Thousands were 


in the schools 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 44) 


sense for musical values as in hig other appearances, and 
the same polish of interpretation possible only to the mu- 
sician with broad imagination and a high idea of technical 


equipment.’ 
WILHELM BACHAUS 

Wilhelm Bachaus, sterling pianist, gave his last recital 
for this season at the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
An audience of goodly proportions gathered to hear him. 
He began with a Brahms group, two intermezzi, the F major 

omance (which immediately had to be repeated) and a 
breath taking performance of the Paganini variations. Not 
satisfied with this, his next offering was the Schubert Wan- 
derer Fantasy, which he played superbly, though even Bach- 
aus cannot hide the fact that it is a bit too long for 
its musical content. To end with there was a miscellaneous 
group which was refreshing on account of its unhack- 
neyed character, It began with the Chopin G minor Bal- 
lade, to be sure, and ended with the Schubert-Tausig Marche 
Militaire, but between them there was a Study in G flat by 
Seeling (whom one ought to know, perhaps, but whom one 
doesn't), @ vigorous Bohemian Dance by Smetana and a 
Danse d’Olaf (whatever that may be) by Pick-Mangiagalls, 
better music than was to be found in all his insipid ballet, 
It Carillon Magico, upon which the Metropolitan wasted 
tithe and money two seasons ago. 

The quantity and heartiness of the applause throughout 
the recital must have warmed the cockles of Mr. Bachaus’ 
heart and have proved to him how quickly he has made 
friends for his art over here. There was an insistence upon 
extra numbers—among them a playing of the Schumann 
Traumeswirren that was a marvel of delicacy—which 
brought the recital almost up to the dimens:ons of two 
recitals 


N. A. of O. Organ Festival at Wanamaker’s 


The National Association of Organists will celebrate New 
York's annual Music Week, April 30 to May 5, with a 
second Festival of the Organ, to be given in the W anamaker 
Auditorium, in co-operation with the American Guild of 
Organists and the Society of Theater Organists. The pro- 
grams will present the organ in different phases, such as 
the organ and choral singing, the organ and the American 
composers, the organ as a recital instrument, the organ 
and the theater and the organ in the church. The following 
noted organists will appear during the week: Charles M. 
Courboin, formerly organist of Antwerp Cathedral; Rollo 
FP, Maitland, organist of Philadelphia; John Hammond, or- 
ganist of the Eastman Theater, Rochester, N. Y.; Firmin 
Swinnen, organist of the Adldine Theater, Philadelphia ; 
Charles Doersam, New York City; Channing Lefevre, or- 
ganist of Trinity Church; Lynnwood Farnam, organist of 
the Church of the Holy Communion ; John Doane, organist 
of the Church of the Incarnation. 

The programs will also include choral singing by the 
Morning Choral of Brooklyn and the Jamaica Choral, also 
the choir of the Church of the Incarnation. Noted speakers 
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will appear daily in brief addresses rendering tribute to the 
organ and its various phases of activity. 

An event of great importance will take place at Wana- 
maker’s on the afternoon of April 30 when Charles M. 
Courboin, the organ soloist on that day, will be decorated 
by the Baron de Cartier, Belgian Ambassador, who will 
come from Washington to bestow upon M. Courboin the 
honorary decoration of the King of the Belgians, Chevalier 
of the Order of the Crown, in recognition of his services 
in this country as a Belgian musician. Last year’s festival 
of the organ was a great success, but the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists promises an even greater event for the 
festival just arranged, 

Representing the N. A. of O. on the 5 eee ode wn 
be: Monday, April 30, Messrs. Noble, Macrum, Mrs. 
Tuesday, May 1, Messrs. Adams and Maitland; Wednesda 
May 2, F. W. Riesberg ; Thursday May 3, Messrs. cada, 
and Macrum; Friday, May 4, Mr. Nevins, and Saturday, Mr. 
Sammond, besides Mr. Doane. 


Van Hoogstraten Sails 


Willem Van Hoogstraten, who will conduct the Phil- 
harmonic the first half of next season, sailed Saturday for 
Amsterdam on the steamship Volendam. He will return to 
his home in Lawrence, Long Island, early in June, and will 
conduct The Philharmonic at the Stadium summer concerts. 

In the several subscription series of the Philharmonic 
Society, the last concert of this season was given last Sunday 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Altogther the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has given fifty subscription concerts 
at Carnegie Hall, twelve at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and six at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, previous to 
the two special performances of the Ninth Symphony : five 
free concerts at Cooper Union, five students’ concerts at 
City College, five at Carnegie Hall, and four concerts at 
the Commercial High School in Brooklyn. The Society also 
arranged for five lectures which were given at the Uni- 
versity Settlement in Eldridge street by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, the composer and associate director of the school 
of music at Columbia. These lectures enlisted the services 
of instrumentalists in demonstration of the characteristics 
of the several choirs of an orchestra and attracted audiences 
which filled the Settlement House at every lecture. 

Philharmonic plans for increasing the scope of the society's 
work in the eighty-second season will be announced in the 
near future. Subscription renewals for the concerts in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn are now being received at the 
Philharmonic offices. 


N. C. Artists for Festivals 


That artists of National Concerts, Inc., are securing their 
full share of the important spring festival dates throughout 
the country, is evidenced by the fact that at the Ann Arbor 
Festival, probably one of the most important in the United 
States, three of them will appear. Florence Macbeth and 
Giuseppe Danise will sing in joint concert on artists’ night 
and Jeanne Gordon as Delilah in Samson and Delilah; and 
had it not been for the fact that Rosa Ponselle is booked 
solidly during the month of May on the Pacific Coast, she 
would have also appeared at Ann Arbor, which would have 
been a clean sweep for this bureau. 

Both Miss Macbeth and Miss Gordon are booked for the 
Newark Festival. Miss Gordon will appear as Delilah at the 
Springfield Festival; Mr. Danise at the North Shore Festi- 
val, Evanston, and Miss Macbeth at Spartanburg’s annual 
event. 


Denishawn Dancers Re-engaged for Montreal 


When Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers gave two performances at the St. Denis Theater, 
Montreal, on March 3, under the local direction of Miss 
M. C. Cunard, they gave such pleasure to two capacity 
audiences that they have been re-engaged, for three per- 
formances next season, on April 21 and 22. The following 
day they will appear at the Russell Theater, Ottawa, under 
Miss Cunard’s management. 


Roderick White in Europe 


M. H. Hanson, Roderick White's manager, has just re- 
ceived a cable from the Herman Wolff and Jules Sachs 
Bureau of Berlin informing him of the tremendous recep- 
tion with which the American violinist has met at his: first 
appearance in Berlin and Leipsic a few days ago. The 
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large audience at the Berlin Beethovensaal insisted upon 
five encores, calling for the artist to play again and again. 

The announcement that Mr. White would return to Berlin 
after his two Berlin recitals to give another concert aroused 
considerable enthusiasm. His Leipsic success at the Gewand- 
haus apparently was no less than the one at Berlin. The 
cable refers to this concert as “great” and mentions that 
many encores were given. 


Verdi Club Rose Breakfast and Dance 


Wednesday, May 2, at noon, Hotel Astor, will witness the 
coming Rose Breakfast and Dance of the Verdi Club, 
Florence Foster Jenkins president and Mrs. C. B. Phillips, 
chairman. The club announces that G. Aldo Randegger, 
pianist and composer, is organizing a selected chorus of 
mixed voices for certain benefit concerts, and members are 
asked to join. 


Judson House at Ohio Festivals 


Judson House, now on tour as leading tenor with the 
Hinshaw Cosi Fan Tutte company, will appear at the Ober- 
lin, O., spring music festival May 5, singing César Franck’s 
The Beatitudes. Mr. House will also take part in the Co- 
lumbus, O., festival, April 24, when Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
and Delilah will be given in concert form. 


Louise and Marguerite Walker in Recital 


The membership committee of the York (Pa.) Music 
League presented Louise Walker, coloratura soprano, and 
Marguerite Walker, violinist, in recital before an audience 
of 1,200 on the evening of March 26. The recital was the 
fifth of a series of successful musical attractions presented 
by the membership committee this season. 


Mme. Cahier Off for Europe 


Mme. Charles Cahier will sail for Europe, Saturday of 
this week on the S.S. Ohio. She will begin a long series 
of concert engagements immediately upon arrival, singing 
in Holland, Scandinavia, Budapest, Vienna and Germany. 
She will make her headquarters at Salzburg, returning to 
America in October for an extensive season of concerts here. 


Goodson Remembered in Leschetizky’s Will 


Katharine Goodson has just heard with pride and pleasure 
that her beloved master, Professor Leschetizky, who died 
during the war, left her, in his will, a lovely antique vase. 
It is needless to say how much she will value and treasure 
this beautiful thought of her old and revered professor. 


Archie Herbert Cooper Dead 


Archie Herbert Cooper died on April 11 in his thirty- 
fourth year. Funeral services were held last Saturday after- 
noon at his late residence, Lynbrook, L. I. Mr. Cooper was 
the husband of Adeline C. Gelling, for eight years secretary 
for M. H, Hanson, the concert manager. 
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fae gy Rage The letters are answered se 


MontH or Birtn. 


Fa ag a kindly tell me the month and day of Emma Calve’s 
birth? The encyclopedias give the year 1864 or 1866. I wish the 
month and day for a birthday book I am making.” 

None of the enc. clopedias seem to have much information as to the 
month and date of Calve’s birth, but the English Who’s Who In Music, 
states positively 1866 as the year. Baker gives 1863 or 1866 but fur- 
nishes the name of the town where she was born—Decazeville, near* 
Aveyron, Southern France. Both authorities agree that her first ap- 
pearance was in Brussels in 1882 as Marguerite in Faust. 


How Many Entries? 


“Can you tell me if the prize hymn tune contest stated on page 
43 of the Musicat Courier, February 15, 1923, will allow of 
more than one entry by one person, an how many? I would like 
to submit two entries.’ 
You can send in as many entries as you like for the hymn tune 
contest, so if you have more than two why not submit them all? 


BEGINNINGS OF OPERA, 


“When was opera first composed and produced? is a question 
that we often discuss without arriving at any real conclusion, Can 
you give me any information on the subject? Probably there is 
some that tells ali about it but I do not know of an Have 
any of the earlier operas continued to exist? So many o those of 
comparatively recent years have disappeared from sight, even 
some that were great favorites at their production, that I suppose 
earlier ones are no longer sung.’ 


It was in 1597 that a work by Jacopo Peri, Dafne, in what was 
called the new style of composition, was perform: » but no trace of 
this work survives. The actual foundation of opera, however, is sup- 
ny to date trom 1600 when a public performance of Euridice, also 

Peri, took place in Florence on the occasion of the marriage of 
aria de Medici and Henry IV of France, There is a copy of this 
work in the British Museum. With this began the history of opera. 
The whole work consists of accompanied recitation, with the exception 
of a “few bars of insignificant chorus.” The voices are accompanied 
by a violin, large guitar or harpsichord. Claudio Monteverde came 
after Peri with Arianna in 1607, and Orfeo in 1608, when the devel- 
ment of the art really commenced. Monteverde employed an or- 
pe sen of thirty-nine instruments. Immediately there were imitators 
of his works, and he soon had many pupils, the most famous of them 
being Cavalli. Italy took the lead in the new art, great enthusiasm 
ing shown in all the large cities, and it was not until much later 
that France in 1647 first heard Euridice. From that time, however, 
opera continued to develop and advance. Lulli, who had such an in- 
uence on music in Paris, writing no less than twenty operas himself, 
carried on the good work, while by that time England had begun to 
“sit up and take notice” sending Pelham Humphreys over to Paris to 
learn all about the new music and study with Luli, It took longer 
for opera to penetrate into Germany, the works of Italian composers 
being produced with Italian singers. Few, if any, of the early operas 
survived. There are such a number of composers who wrote opera in 
early times, whose names are forgotten except in some biographical 
dictionaries, that the interval before the nineteenth century has little 
of interest ‘excepting to those writing a history or some review for a 
club, You undoubtedly know about the operatic music of the past 
hundred years. 


Grainger in Frankfurt-on-Main 


Percy Grainger is spending several weeks in Frankfurt- 
on-Main, Germany, where he is together with his friends, 
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Frederick and Mrs. Delius. A reception and performance 

of Delius works were tendered to the English composer at 

F sg on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, on 

, 1923, in — Percy Grainger i sere his two- 

arrangement of the Delius Dance Rhapsody, together 

with | Alexander Lippay, the Czecho-Slovakian composer and 
uctor. 
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Deems Taylor Calls Persson’s Accompaniments 
“Stunning” 

When Frederic Persson is not acting as accompanist to 

well known artists in concerts in New York and not far 


away (his work at the studio prevents his making too 
long tours), he is working with a number of artists on 





Photo by Mishkin, 
FREDERIC PERSSON 


their repertory for next season, At the present time Mr. 
Persson is engaged in that capacity with Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, who is preparing for his Euro- 
pean appearances this summer; wtih Marie Tiffany on her 
fall programs, and also with Paul Ryman, tenor, who is 
preparing some interesting numbers for next season. 

Mr. Persson is not only a vocal coach and concert accom- 
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panist of high standard, but he is also equipped to assist 
in the matters of diction, interpretation and languages. 

Following his appearance with Eva Gauthier at the Amer- 
ican Music Guild's third concert at the Town Hall on 
March 7, Deems Taylor in the World commented: “Mr. 
Steinert contributed four ‘Lacquer Prints,’ set to poems 
by Amy Lowell, and Mr, Vaughan offered three songs with 
lyric by Ruth Harwood. Eva Gauthier did all that intelli- 
gent singing and perfect diction could do for them, abetted 
by some stunning accompaniments by Frederic Persson.” 
In Portland, Me., when he assisted Mme. Gauthier recently, 
one of the papers commented: “Frederic Persson, as accom- 
panist, played an important part in the success of the enter 
tainment, responding surely and spontaneously to the moods 
of the mezzo-soprano. The background throughout was a 
masterly performance.” And a Detroit daily said: “She is 
fortunate in having so able and understanding an accom 
panist as Frederic Persson.” 


May Peterson’s Singing Pleases Portiand 


Portland, Ore., April 2.—With Charles Touchette at 
the piano, May Peterson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, gave 
a delightful concert here recently Her program was 


varied in contents, allowing wide scope for the versatility 
of the artist. According to the Oregonian: “A slim little 
figure in Nile green and silver, carrying a nosegay of 
orchids and violets, May Peterson appeared in recital be- 
fore her audience last night at the Heilig Theater. Her 


voice was lovely in the Voi che Sapete aria (Mozart), the 
first number. . Miss Peterson's voice is not the usual 
disembodied soprano, but a warm, full, rich voice that it 


is a pleasure to listen to. One notes the fine breath control 
and ease of phrasing, accurate intonation and ringing high 
tones.” R. §. D 


Merle Baeck to Rosset to Europe 


Merle Baeck, soprano, who returned to America follow 
ing a summer abroad, during which she worked with 
Maurice De Clery in Brussels, will sail for Europe in 
June to make a tour of the principal cities. At the present 
time Mme. Baeck is studying with William Thorner 
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Atlantic City, N. J.—(See letter on another page). 


Asbury Park, N. J., April 2—Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, 
with her usual enterprise, _— and carried out two 
oom recitals at the First E. Church, March 22 and 
March 30, the first being given by Howard D. McKinney 
(whose picture appears on the program) assisted by a so- 
prano and violinists, also the Rutgers College Glee Club, 
of which Mr. McKinney is conductor. Standard organ 
and vocal works were performed, in which compositions of 
the Americans Borowski, John Prindle Scott, Pearl G. 
Curran, and Lily Strickland appeared. The March 30 pro- 
gram had as organist J. Stanley Farrar, with baritone, so- 
prano, violinist, the choir of the church, and the Mozart 
Club assisting. Harriet Ware’s The Cross was sung by 
the Mozart lub, and there were also hears compositions 
by Clarence Dickinson, Shelley and W. Monk. Olivet 
to Calvary was sung at this church March 25, Mrs. Keator 
presiding at the organ. R. 


Atlanta, Ga., April 6.—Atlanta had the pleasure of 
hearing Olga Samaroff as the last attraction of the Civic 
Concert Series. The Atlanta Music Club, which sponsored 
this effort, feels a justifiable pride in the high standard of 
the entire series. 

Box-orders for Grand Opera Week have been received 
from Washington (State), Cuba, Mexico and a number of 
northern cities, 

Among those who attended the South Atlantic District 
Music Club Convention in Savannah, March 16 and 17, were 
Nan Stephens, president of the South Atlantic District ; 
Evelyn Jackson, chairman of the Junior Clubs of the South 
Atlantic District; Anne Lou Powell and Gutzon Borglum, 
the sculptor in charge of the carving of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial to the Confederacy, and who, with Miss Stephens, 
is greatly interested in building a huge open-air amphi- 
theater at the base of the mountain, 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club is presenting a series of 
opera-musicales, the object of which is to familiarize patrons 
with the new operas to be offered this season and refresh 
memories of the old favorites. The first of the opera- 
musicales was La Boheme, the second, Aida, and the third 
L’Africaine. Among ar artists who are taking part are 
Mrs, McCord Roberts, A. W. Browning, Suzanne Bowden 
Johnson, Bess Merrill TM: Eda Bartholomew, Mrs. W. 
C. Jarnagan, Mrs. John M. Cooper, Mrs. Alonzo Richard- 
son, R. E, Dale and others. 

The University of Georgia Glee Club’s appearance in 
Atlanta is the signal for rejoicing and pleasant anticipation. 
Two performances were given this year, 

The Henry Thomas Ross Post of the American Legion, 
No. 78, will sponsor a series of opera-recitals by Mrs. 
Charles Chalmers and Mrs. Earl Sherwood Jackson, 

Natalie Hammond and Ethel Beyer were co-chairmen for 
the morning musicale in Joseph Habersham Hall, at which 
time a program was offered by Mrs. W. C. Jarnagan, Mrs. 
Benjamin Elsas, Natalie Hammond, Wallace Jackson (con- 
cert-master at the Metropolitan Theater), and Lawrence 
Eberhardt, with Ethel Beyer as accompanist. 

The Atlanta Music Club, under the direction of Theodora 
Morgan Stephens and Marguerite Bartholomew, presented 
the orchestra of the Metropolitan Theater, Buel B. Risinger 
conductor, at the Atlanta Woman’s Club auditorium. The 
special topic of the morning was The Development of the 
Modern Orchestra, treated in outline by Louis Bettman. 
Theodora Morgan-Stephens played a group of violin solos 
with orchestral accompaniment, The program included Poem 
Erotique, Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony and Weber’s 
overture to Oberon. 

The College Park Music Study Club devoted the main 

rt of its recent meeting to the study of three operas— 


a Boheme, Aida and Be ag Tell—under the direction * 


of Eloise Olds. Mrs. Cc, Doss, director of the Junior 
Music Study Club, gave en interesting outline of an operetta 
which will be presented by a cast of more than fifty juvenile 
members of the club later in the spring. 

The Atlanta Music Club presented a recital of composi- 
tions by Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. Grace Lee Brown 
Townsend arranged the program, assisted by Kurt Mueller, 
pianist. Among the other soloists were Allie Purser Gifford, 
Virginia McKnight and Margaret Horton. The Girls’ High 
School Glee Club was featured also. 

The Brenau. College girls, as strong, descended upon 
Atlanta for a matinee and night performance at the Atlanta 
Theater. Each of the sixty should have special mention, 
for the performance set the standard for collegiate ama- 
teurs. 

The last business meeting of the College Park 7 
Club was enlivened by a program presented by Mrs. E. 
ele Mrs, Armand Carroll, Frances Stovall and Blanche 

oberts. 

The Morning of the Year, a song-cycle by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, was given at gleston Hall, under the 
auspices of Chapter five of the Women’s Guild, All Saints’ 
Church. The following artists gave*the work a splendid 
rendition: Hazel Whitney Rolfe, soprano; Aimee Hardin, 
contralto; Floyd Jennings, tenor, and Arthur. Stokes, bass. 
_ Pierre E. Harrower, accompanist and coach, was at 


Laila C Carolton sang Scotch songs, both ancient and modern, 
in costume, for the benefit of the Druid Hills Peadertasien 
building fund. 

A chorus has been organized by the College Park Music 
ae or the direction of Mrs. Hugh Couch, president of 
the clu 

A concert of exceptional merit was given Sunday evening 
at St, John’s Lutheran Church, by a group of musical friends 
yy 5 hen reaile 0 Midis Glens Midis 

reci ry so ims Ni was given 
in Hopeville Church. . ms . 
Carolyn Cobb presented her pupil, Dora Holman, in a 


studio recital. 

The primary and i intermediate pupils of Anna Mae Farmer 
mave an Laer musicale at the studio in the Wesley Memo- 
rial Bui 
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B. O. Carolton, soprano; Josephine Ingram, contralto; A. 
W. Browni tenor, and Martha Patterson, accompanist, 
offered a delightful yr nm 

The dramatic club of essie Tift College gave a musical 


pro 

The I Eastlack Players, of the Eastlack School, had a 
musical evening recently. 

The Atlanta Conservatory of Music presented pupils from 
the class of Mary Lansing. 

Elizabeth Lawrence presented a group of her pupils in 
a recital at her home on Howard street, in Decatur. 

Grace Bell Murray, of Our Little Club, provided a most 
‘interesting program of music at the last meeting, in Mrs. 
Murray’s studio. The artists taking part were Katissue 
Whitehead, Evelyn Fletcher, Thelma Carter, Ruth Green, 
Cornelia Taylor, Helen Mendell, Sara Groodzinsky, Belle 
Shipp, Sadie Pyron and Mrs. Murray. P..G. 


Augusta, Ga., April 2—Martinelli’s concerts at the 
Bon Air-Vanderbilt, was followed within a week by the 
appearance of Josef ‘Hofmann at the Imperial Theater. The 
former concert was due to the efforts of the management 
of the new tourist hotel, Bon Air-Vanderbilt. Martinelli’s 
magnificent voice was heard by an enormous crowd of 
music-lovers; he was accompanied by Maestro Fucito and 
assisted by Flora Greenfield, whose group of English songs 
was particularly charming. 

Somehow, Josef Hofmann seems to belong to Augusta, 
although the beautiful Hofmann home is at Aiken, sixteen 
miles from Augusta. His appearance here is always the 
signal for an ovation and one of the largest audiences of 
the season greeted him at the Imperial. 

The Eagles’ Band has begun a series of concerts in Allen 
Park which will last throughout the summer. 

The Community Orchestra, now in process of formation, 
bids fair to be quite an ambitious thing and to add greatly 
to the community life of the city. 

Jeane Turner offered an excellent musical program. at 
Tubman High School, for the benefit of the Woman’s Club. 
Her program included numbers by Puccini, Handel, Mana- 
Zucca and Bachelet. 

A musical program was offered at the annual Birthday 
‘Tea of the Mary Warren Home for the Aged. ‘Those 
who took part were Marie Brenner, Miss Hilton, Mary 
Preacher, Elizaeth Crenshaw, Paul Vipperman and Mrs. 
Vipperman, Emma Russell Hammell, Fletcher Lou Hollings- 
worth, Sarah Alexander, Mrs. Seymour Sylvester and 
Miss Dempsey. P. G. 

Beaumont, Tex., April 16.—The recital of Phillip Gor- 
don, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, was one of 
the ‘outstanding features of Music Week. These artists are 
of high rank and were received with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Gordon’s selections were rendered with the ease of a master 
of technic and interpretation. Miss Whittemore produced 
music from her violin which was sincerely ——- 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 
Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page). 
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Emporia, Kans., April 1.—Organ recitals were given 
recently by Dean D. A. Hirschler at Osage City, Kans., 
where a new organ has been installed at the First Presby- 
terian Church and also at Emporia. 

The Women’s Glee Club of the college finished the sea- 
son with a home concert on March 20, after making several 
trips over the State as far west as Colorado, 

At the Kansas Teachers’ College, Frieda H 1 ap- 
peared in her Jenny Lind concert and Schumann Heink in 
recital. Also a concert was given by Arthur Middleton and 
Paul Althouse. At the College of Emporia, recitals were 
given by Bogumil Sykora, cellist, and Rata ionne 6 


Green Bay, Wis., April 4.—On March 15, an oppor- 
tunity was given to view Ruth St. Denis and her company 
of Denishawn dancers in a series of interpretative dances. 
These dancers proved to be the personification of grace and 
charm. The Orpheum Theater was filled to capacity. 

The last of the series of Artists’ Concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Club was given March 20, by the 
Beethoven Trio of Chicago, composed of Jeannette Loudon, 
pianist; Theodore Du Moulin, cellist, and Ralph Michaelis, 
violinist. The ensemble as well as the individual solo work 
displayed genuine artistry. 

The St. Olaf’s Choir of Northfield, Minn., gave one of 
its unique concerts at the Orpheum Theater, March 30 
Those who heard the choir will not soon forget it and those 
who failed to attend missed an opportunity such as seldom 
comes to our city. They seemed to sing without tiring, with 
excellent tone quality, accurate intonation, precision and 
marvelous blending of voices. Melius Christianson, director, 
was detained in Marinette and his son Olaf conducted in his 
place. 

On Easter Sunday the choir of the Baptist Church, under 
the direction of Earl Fisk, rendered the cantata Resurrection, 
by Wilson. The soloists were Mrs. Norbert Roy, Mrs. T. T 
Phelps, Howland Fisk and Mrs. Fred Garrett. Mr. Roy 
presided at the organ and the Larsen orchestra assisted. 

rp ag. 


Hampton, Va., April 6—A large audience assembled 
in Ogden Hall, Hampton Institute, to enjoy an Easter pro- 
gram which was given under the auspices of the Institute 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A., by the Musical Art Society 
of Hampton Institute, whose conductor is R. Nathaniel 
Dett. The program included: God So Loved the World 
(Stainer), He Never Said a Murmuring Word, Don’t You 
Weep No More, Mary, and Dust, Dust, and Ashes (Negro 
Folk songs), Easter Carol (Schneider) and Praise Ye the 
Father (Gounod), (by the Hampton Institute Choir) 
Sanctus from Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass (by Hampton In- 
stitute Girls’ Glee Club, directed by Wilhelmina B. Patter- 
son) If With All Your Hearts, Mendelssohn, (by Moses 
Bryant, Jr.,) I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. (by Wil- 
helmina B. Patterson) Calvary, Rodney (by Paige I. Lan- 
caster) and Sanctus, Schubert (by Hampton Institute Glee 
Club. H. P. S. 


Muncie, Ind., April 3.—Jeanette Durno, pianist, gave 
a delightful recital under the auspices of the High School 
Art Department, of which Flora Bilby is director. Her 
well balanced program ranged from Mozart and Schumann 
to Debussy and La Forge. Miss Durno’s appearance here 
won her many staunch admirers. 

The Rhondda Welsh Male Glee Singers were well received, 
March 20, by local music lovers. The precision of their 
attack, good tone quality and the pleasing character of 
the numbers were appreciated. 

Much credit is due Gladys Arthur for bringing the Wa- 
bash College Glee Club to this city for the Delta Sigma 
sorority concert. Dignity and high musical standards 
were maintained throughout the program. Special mention 
should be made of the student director J. Maxwell Adams, 
whose playing of Rachmaninoff’s Polichinelle was excellent, 
as also was the violin playing of P. H. Garrett. 


Muncie musicians were well represented at the state con- 
vention of the Federation of Music Clubs at Indianapolis, 
March 22, 23 and 24. Mrs. Albert Heliker of this city was 
re-elected treasurer. Mrs. Alfred Kilgore, dramatic so- 
prano, sang Vissi d’arte from La Tosca and, responding to 
an encore, gave MacFadyen’s Spring’s Singing. Inez Over- 
cash and Nilah Kirkpatrick played the Danse Macabre for 
two pianos and reflected much credit on the Junior Matinee 
Musicale whose president, Ruth Wood, read an excellent 
report of the year’s work. Lois Maxon, who is twelve 
years of age, created a most favorable impression, playing 
Barnby’s Will o’ the Wisp with precision of tone. Glenn 
Tinkle, delegate from the Juvenile department, read the 
report showing an enrollment of 287 members, by far the 
largest and most active of any Juvenile Club in Indiana. 
The Matinee Musicale reports a membership of 666, with in- 
creased activity in every department. H. M. 


Muskogee, Okla., April 2——Music lovers were de- 
lighted with the program given by Phillip Gordon, pianist, 
and Elinor Whittemore, violinist. These artists performed 
their interesting numbers with technical virtuosity and inter- 
pretive ability. F. D. G. 

Omaha, Neb., March 28.—Paderewski was heard here 
for the first time in five years on March 20. The artist- 
statesman was given a big ovation on his first appearance 
and succeeded throughout the evening in commanding the 
attention and admiration of an audience numbering some- 
where between three and four thousand. The program 
was the same as that the artist has played in other cities 
on his present tour. Messrs. Fulcher and Bohan were in 
charge of the event. 

Fritz .Kreisler was presented by the Tuesday Musical 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Club to its members and patrons as the final attraction of 
the season. 

A society has recently been formed called the Society 
for the Development of Nebraska Musical Talent, whose 
objects and ‘purposes are exactly indicated by the title. The 
society is to be incorporated in the near future, after which 
a campaign for the raising of a trust fund will be waged 
with vigor. The first beneficiary will doubtless be young 
Sammy Carmel, a violinistic talent of unusual promise, 
whose case in reality supplied the underlying motive for 
the formation of the society. Fritz Kreisler granted the 
lad an audition last week and spoke with warmth of his 
future prospects. Tentative officers of the society are S. 
Goldstrom, president; E. B. Goodman, secretary, and Hugo 
Heyn, treasurer. SS Ati 

Phoenix, Ariz., April 6.—Florence Easton gave the 
fifth number of the Artists’ Course of the Musician’s Club 
at the high school auditorium, March 28. The program was 
generous and diversified and showed the artist at her best. 
Songs and arias in French, German, Spanish and English 
were sung and encores were numerous. The audience was 
responsive throughout. An informal reception for subscrib- 
ers to the Musical Events Course followed the concert. 

Special music was heard in all the churches during the 
Lenten season. At the Presbyterian Church, Gallia was 
sung, under the leadership of H. Aden Enyeart; Trinity 
Cathedral Choir, directed by Arthur J. Smith,. gave two 
renditions of Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ, and 
the Oratorio Society, recently formed, sang Gaul’s Holy 
City splendidly with the assistance of local soloists and 
with Mrs. Harry K. Brown as director. H. M. R. 

Portland, Ore.—-(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Providence, R. I., April 3—At the Shubert-Majestic 
Theater, March 18, Frieda Hempel gave a reproduction of 
a recital by Jenny Lind, the quaint costumes of seventy- 
five years ago being worn by the singer and the assisting 
artists, Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, 
flutist. Miss Hempel was recalled to the stage again and 
again, giving several extras. Mr. Bos contributed two 
numbers and Mr. Fritze played two flute solos. 

The second concert of the educational series under the 
auspices of the Providence Music League was given March 
18, in the Albee Theater, with every seat taken. Lucy 
Marsh, soprano; the Misses Rose and Charlotte Pressel, 
pianists ; Sieeas Miquelle, cellist; Renee Longy-Miquelle 
and Beatrice Warden, accompanists, were the artists chosen. 
Lucy Marsh sang the Shadow Song from Dinorah with 
skill and also rendered a group of songs. Ensemble for 
two pianos by the Misses Pressel delighted the audience 
and Mr. Miquelle’s cello solos were played with good 
tone and much feeling. All the artists received hearty 
applause. 

The Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs held its 
young artists’ contest in Memorial Hall to determine who 
should represent the State at the district contest to be 
held in Boston the first week in May. There were three 
pianists and one singer entering the contest, but as none 
received the necessary percentage required by the National 
Federation, Rhode Island will not be represented. 

G. F. H. 

Roanoke, Va., April 3—At the Academy of Music, 
March 29, Geraldine Farrar and assisting artists—Joseph 
Malkin, cellist, and Henry Weldon, bass-baritone—were 
heard in concert. Support was given at the piano by Claude 
Gotthelf. 

On Good Friday night, the choir of Christ Episcopal 
Church, under the direction of Gordon H. Baker, with 
Blanche Deal at the organ, rendered Stainer’s Crucifixion. 
The soloists were B. F. Phillips, baritone; Charles Malcolm 
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and C. W. Baber, basses; John I, Bowman and Gordon H, 
Baker, tenors. 

On Easter Sunday, the following catttatas were heard: 
First Christian Church Choir, under the direction of Ever- 
ard Calthrop, gave Dubois’ The Seven Last Words of 
Christ. Solo parts were taken by Ella Robertson and Helen 
Hiatt, sopranos; John Bowman and Everard Calthrop, ten- 
ors; W Bartlett, baritone, and Gordon Johnson, bass. 
Admirable work was done by Rebecca Perry, organist. 
Greene Memorial Methodist Church gave Olivet to Calvary, 
by Maunder, directed by Herman Larson with Claude L. 
Guerrant at the organ. Soloists were Mrs. D. M. Suthers, 
soprano; Mrs. Herman Larson, contralto; J. C. Enfield, 
tenor, and Herman Larson, bass. Virginia Heights Lutheran 
Church Choir rendered The Dawn of the Kingdom, by Wol- 
cott. This choir is under the direction of G. C. Peery ard 
Fred Kling is organist. Trinity Methodist Church Quartet 
Choir, composed of Mrs. C. G, Harris, soprano; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hatcher, contralto and director; J. E. Blankenship, tenor, 
and Irvin Schroetter, bass, presented Shelley's Death and 
Life. Mrs. M. P. Kinnier is organist. At St. Paul’s Re 
formed Church, The Triumph, by Dubois, was given by the 
choir with I, B. Schroetter as director and Mrs. C. Wol- 
ford, organist. 

On April 2, the choir of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 
rendered The Resurrection Story, by Adams. The soloists 
were Mrs. Luther Peery, soprano; Mrs. Robert Hatcher 
and Rebecca Rogers, contraltos; Harry Nash, Everett Re- 
pass and C. B. Patterson, tenors; Henry Barnhart and Ven 
able Moore, basses. This choir is under the direction of 
Henry Barnhart and Nellie Stuart is organist. G. H. B. 


Rochester, N. ¥.—(See letter on another page). 
Sacramento, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope) 


Salt Lake City, Utah, April 5.—A testimonial concert 
and reading was given at the residence of Mrs. M. H 
Walker. The program was presented by William W. Nichol 
and James W. jacobs, blind youths from the Utah school 
for the deaf and blind. Mr. Nichol is a pianist and reader, 
Mr. Jacobs is a tenor and violinist. 

The vocal students of J. W. Summerhays were presented 
in recital, Exceptionally fine voices were revealed as well 
as thorough training. Miss Bergman, soprano; Miss Hig- 
ginbotham, contralto, and Mr. Martin, tenor, were especially 
enjoyable. Two ensemble selections—Moonlight, by Fan- 


ning, and ‘Death of Minnehaha, by Coleridge-Taylor—were 
a pleasing addition to the program. 
Rachmaninoff made his first appearance in Salt Lake 


in the Tabernacle, recently. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Musical Arts Society. 

Mme, von Unschuld and daughter (of Washington, D 
C.) gave a piano recital in the auditorium of St. Mary’s 
Academy. This was one of a series of concerts which 
Mme. Unschuld has given for the benefit of the Austrian 
Relief Fund. 

Salt Lake’s Mendelssohn Male Chorus, J. J. McClellan 
director, attained a distinctive success at its initial concert 
at the First Congregational Church. The technic of the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 


MUSICAL COURIER 








ZANDER THE GREAT, 

On Monday night of last week, Alice Brady returned to 
our local stage at the Empire Theater in a new play by 
Salisbury Field, Zander the Great. The play, on the whole, 
received very good notices, particularly Miss Brady, for 
she is a favorite and her admirers always flock to see her 
in her new plays. Mr. Field’s play is a mild melodrama. 
The combination of play and Miss Brady has caused a great 
many, who have been to see her during the first week, to 
say that it is the best thing she has ever done, and that, 
taken as a whole, it is really a fine performance. The 
atmosphere is Western. The story deals with cowboys, 
bootlegging, the influence of a small child, and, of course, 
a love theme, the same old popular idea. ; 

The supporting cast received equally good praise, particu- 
larly the acting of Jerome Patrick. If one can rely on 
those people whose business it is to go to the theater and 
inform the public of the plays they should see, and if a 
personal opinion can be taken for anything, it is a safe bet 
that Alice Brady and Zander the Great will play for some 
time 

Tue Exue. 


This new play with music, by Sydney Toler, was the 
means again of introducing Eleanor Painter, who, all of our 
readers know, is a charming singer and for the past nine 
years has been singing to the delight of all of her hearers. 
In fact we have often boasted that Miss Painter possesses 
the finest voice heard on the musical comedy stage today. 
The Exile, which began a week ago Tuesday evening at the 
Cohan Theater, not only had Miss Painter as its star but 
also Jose Ruben co-starring with her. This is the first 
time we have heard Miss Painter in a straight dramatic 
role, but her admirers were not disappointed, because there 
were many opportunities for her to sing. The time of the 
play is during the French Revolution, so of course the big 
moment is when the Marscillaise is introduced, and no won- 
der the stage crowd was impressed because the audience 
thrilled at the beauty of Miss Painter's voice. In fact it is 
the best scene of the whole play. With considerable interest 
one noted Miss Painter's ability as a dramatic actress, and 
the combination of an exceptionally fine voice, a lovely 
stage picture and real ability—these qualities alone should 
create a long run for The Exile. We must not let our 
enthusiasm over Miss Painter run riot, because Jose Rubes 
also made a fine impression and his ability as an actor of 
romantic parts is well known to the theater. 

E.sie. 

On Monday evening, April 2, a new musical comedy 
by Charles W. Bell arrived at the Vanderbilt Theater. The 
music and lyrics are by Monte Carlo and Alma Sanders. 
It will be remembered that these rather clever musicians 
were responsible for the musical score of Tangerene. Many 
of the selections have also been contributed by Sissel and 
Blake. As far as musical comedies go this is an entirely 
satisfactory and highly entertaining production and _ will 
take its place in the first rank of the present musical of- 
ferings. There seems to be a lack of originality on the part 
of the various contributors who supply books of musical 
comedies, and in Elsie we have another time-worn subject. 
But this can be pardoned on account of the high standard 
of the cast, the production and the music. The title role 
was played by Marguerite Zender, and while she had many 
things in her favor she did not come up to the requirements 
of the principal star in the musical comedy, and we under- 
stand since the opening there has been a change in this 
part. Maud Turner Gordon, as Mrs. Phillip Hammon 4, 
gave a particularly fine performance, as did also John 
Arthur. Stanley Ridges was rather clever with his song 
and dances. 

The chorus was exceptionally good to look upon and 
raher spritely, Elsie deserves a run in view of the fact that 
this is the type of entertainment most people enjoy when 
the warm weather approaches. 


Tue WINGs. 


The Wings, a play by the late Josephine Preston Peabody, 
was presented by the Woman's Poets Auxiliary League at 
the Booth Theater on Thursday afternoon, April 12. The 
proceeds of the benefit went to the Poets’ Guild at Christo- 
dora House. The performance was arranged and directed 
by Mme. Alberti. As an interlude, ms of Miss Pea- 
body's were read, and the cast of The Wings included 
McKay Morris, Leonard Meeker, Henry Thorne Clement 
and Julia MacMohan. Among the notables who paid trib- 
ute to Miss Peabody were Percy Mackaye and Zona Gale. 


True HipropromMe CEeLepraTes. 


On Wednesday evening of last week the Hippodrome 
celebrated its eighteenth anniversary with a special pro- 
gram added to its regular performance of Better Times. 
One of the biggest features was the presence of John 
Philip Sousa, who was called from the audience and led 
the orchestra through several of his famous marches. A 
picture of Frederic Thompson, founder of the Hippodrome, 
was thrown on the screcn. Belle Story was there and sang 
her famous Poor Butterfly, which was the sensation of The 
Big Show offered in 1916. Raymond Hubbell, the com- 
poser, who for years has composed the music for the Hippo- 
drome extravaganzas, led the orchestra in some of his best 
known numbers. The boxes were filled with notables from 
the diplomatic and society circles. 

Piays Crosinc Last WEEK. 

The God of Vengeance, at the Apollo; Anything Might 
Happen, at the Comedy; Sandro Botticelli, at the Province- 
town, and The Guilty One, at the Selwyn, were the closings 
last week, 

Tue Caprrow. 

The big sensation of the motion picture theaters last 
week was Rupert Hughes’ new film, Souls for Sale. This 
movie was written and directed entirely by Mr. Hughes. 
The cast contains many important names before the screen 
today, including Richard Dix, Frank Mayo, and a new star, 
Eleanor Boardman. So tremendous has been the interest 
that all records of the Capitol Theater have been broken 
and the management has been forced to carry over the 


entire production with its surrounding musical program for 
a second week. The title is somewhat misleading and no 
doubt there have been thousands of persons fighting their 
way in to see what they thought was going to be a sensa- 
tional sex film—and if this is what they thought, they were 
certainly disappointed. The story shows how big features 
are made at Hollywood, and those persons who have never 
been to one of the big studios certainly had the thrill of 
their lives in witnessing just how it is done. It is a film 
of the making of a feature film. To the layman it seems 
like propaganda and a defense of Hollywood, shattering 
all B the false opinions that the life in the motion picture 
world is one beautiful dream of luxury, wealth and romance. 
Instead, we see a young girl struggling in the beginning 
for a mere opportunity as atmosphere, and then small parts, 
until one day her opportunity comes, a famous star having 
been crushed by the falling of a huge light. The climax 
of the film is reached when the entire company of hundreds 
of persons has assembled on the lot to “shoot” the exterior 
and interior of a big circus ring in which the feature film 
take’ place. A storm comes up and tragedy ensues and yet 
the picture is ground out to the last moment. We haye 
seen bigger and better films but we have never sat throug! 
one that held the interest more than this one, Souls for 
Sale. It is an excellent piece of mechanical filming and 
the principals are certainly everything that one could de- 
sire. We feel sure there are thousands of persons today 
who understand and can appreciate this great industry more 
intelligently than they ever did before they saw Souls for 
Sale. 

The picture was so all-important that Mr. Rothafel’s sur- 
rounding musical program was forced to be secondary. He 
offered his Impressions of Aida, with Erno Rappe conduct- 
ing the orchestra and Elsa Stralia singing Aida, and Desiree 
LaSalle, Dorma Lee, and Alfred Bedeschi interpreting thc 
other roles in Verdi’s famous opera. The finale of the sec- 
ond act was the part used. There was a large ballet and 
chorus to add to the general good effect. 


Tue Rivout. 


At the Rivoli last week, the prologue to Pagliacci, played 
by the Rivoli Orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg and Willie 
Stahl conducting, opened the program. The number was well 
played and equally well enjoyed by large audiences to most 
of which the work was familiar, judging from the manner 
in which it was being hummed by a number who sat well 
within hearing distance of the writer. The feature pic- 
ture was The Nth Commandment and as a prologue Ocy 
Shoff, soprano, and Laurie Boone, baritone, sang Francis 
Doret’s Calling Me Home to You; it proved a ihivinably 
effective number, the two voices being well suited to duet 
work. It was indeed a Danse Extraordinaire that Marie 
Haun and Sedona gave and one that the audiences liked. 
The Rivoli Pictorial and a Max Fleischer Inkwell comedy, 
Surprise, completed the bill. 


Tue RIAto. 


C. Sharpe-Minor at the Wurlitzer had the musical honors 
all to himself at the Rialto last week. But what the audi- 
ence may have missed of quantity was made up in the en- 
joyment which this number afforded. It was called A Sing- 
ing Contest and while the familiar songs were being played 
on the organ, the screen showed the words and everyone was 
invited to participate. With the exception of The Long, 
Long Trail, which was the first number, most of the words 
were parodies. It took time to get the audience into the 
spirit of the thing, but by the time Mr. Gallagher and Mr. 
Shean was reached everyone was singing lustily and evi- 
dently having the time of their lives. The Dance of the 
Match Sticks, an eccentric dance by The Three Little Maids, 
proved delightful and proved anew that the addition of thes: 
little dancers to the Rialto programs is a distinct feature. 
Another of the charming Cappy Ricks stories formed the 
basis of the feature picture, The Go-Getter, and Buster 
Keaton in The Electric House, after a successful run at the 
Rivoli, moved down to gladden the hearts of Rialto audi- 
ences. The regular Rialto Magazine completed the pro- 
gram. 

Notes. 


Will Hays has contributed $5,000 for school films. At 
a meeting last week with prominent educators from vari- 
ous parts of the country it was decided to use the funds 

ovided by the motion picture producers towards assem- 

ling films suitable for school use and various phases of 
the film industry that would be feasible for school work. 

S. R. Rothafel wrote the song which is being used in 
conjunction with the feature picture, Souls for Sale, by 
Rupert Hughes, at the Capitol this week. Evelyn Herbert 
sings the number as a solo. 

May Yohe has returned to the American stage after many 
years of retirement. She was seen at the Colonial here two 
weeks ago. _It_wilk be remembered that she was formerly 
Lady Francis Hope. 

Channing Pollack, the author of The Fool, which has 

such extraordinary success here in New York, has an- 
nounced the fact that he has rented the Apollo Theater 
from the Selwyns for next season, where he intends to in- 
augurate what he will term the “Dollar Theater.” Mr. 
Pollack states that he will e well known stars to take 
part in the various plays which he will offer, charging a 
dollar for admission, and the limited seating capacity of 
the Apollo precludes “~ sere of a financial success 
to the project, but Mr. Pollack feels sure that he can make 
up for this monetary loss with artistic productions. 

Mr. Rothafel reports that he has engaged Edith Fleisher 
for an early appearance at the Capitol. She will sing the 
part of Nedda in Pagliacci. Mme. Fleisher came to this 
country with the Wagnerian Opera Festival. 

The Strand Theater has been ing its ninth anniver- 
sary, and owing to the great demand to see Harold Lloyd 
in Safety Last, the film was held over for a second week. 
Eldora Stanford is the principal soloist and musical attrac- 


tion. 

For the last two weeks of Better Times, extravaganza 
at the Hippodrome, there have been features to 
mark the end of a very successful season in the big play- 
house, . May Jounson. 
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London Quartet on Long Tour 


The London String Quartet is on an extended tour 
through the Canadian Northwest, by way of Duluth, Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Victoria, Vancouver, 
Seattle, Tacoma, then to San Francisco and other cities 
in California, returning by the southern route and playing 
Texas concerts postponed from February. The tour has 
been highly successful although James Levy, first violinist, 
has not played. He is now well again and will be in his 
own place next season. 

The quartet sails for South America May 5, returning in 
time to take part in the Pittsfield Music Festival in Sep- 
tember. A year from this spring the quartet sails for Aus- 
tralia and en route will play in Honolulu. 


Marguerita Sylva Busy in North and South 


Marguerita Sylva recently gave one of her “At Home” 
recitals in St. Petersburg, Fla. Judging by the opinion of 
the critics on the two St. Petersburg newspapers, she took 
the town by storm, and from the very first moment she 
walked on the stage until she had sung her last encore, the 


‘audience was spellbound. Mme. Sylva’s charming person- 


ality counts for a great part in the big success with which 
she is meeting in the concert field, especially in the type 
of “At Home” recital which she has made her own. 
From April 12 to 23 Mme. Sylva is filling engagements 
: ees cesisi Richmond, Tarrytown, Boston and New 
ork, 





Erna Rubinstein Creates Sensation in Denver 


Erna Rubinstein gave the final concert in the Slack series 
of appearances by world famous artists at the Denver Audi- 
torium on March 6, and as elsewhere this season, thrilled 
her audience by the beauty of her playing and the wonder 
of her interpretation. er youthful appearance amazed 


“her hearers and her performance gained for her eulogies 


from the press. 

_ From April 12 to 23 Mme. Sylva is filling engagements 

te Philade phia, Richmond, Tarrytown, Boston and New 
ork. 


Donald Fiser Gives Recital 


Donald Fiser, baritone, gave a reital in Rumford Hall 
on April 5. He was heard in four groups: the first, an aria 
from The Mask Ball; the second, a miscellaneous group in- 
cluding Gounod, — Ferrari and Brahms; the third 
group, a Strauss, Schumann, Tschaikowsky and a Hildach 
song ; the fourth group, Lift Up Thine Eyes, F. K. Logan; 
Trees, by Rasbach; mses J By, Purcell, and Morning 
Hymn, - Henschel, Harold Genther played the accom- 
paniments. 


Johnson Guest Artist with Male Chorus 
Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan , - 
| Wik Himieael Se cdoese th naa reece ee Swift 
yngeny Male Chorus in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on the 
evening of April 11. 


Samaroff and Rich in Joint Recital 
Olga Samaroff is to play in the Foyer of the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on ‘A il 19, ba she will be an 
in joint recital with T . Rich, concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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chorus was especially in evidence in the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from Tannhauser ; the Feast of the Holy Grail, from Parsi- 
fal; Gretchaninoff’s Credo, and the Brahms Rhapsody. 
Every ist measured up well. Florence Jepperson Mad- 
sen, a favorite Utah contralto, a ed both in conjunc- 
tion with the chorus and alone. . W. R. Worley, tenor, 
and president of the chorus, sang Celeste Aida. Becky Al- 

was the accompanist and also gave the Magic Fire 
music from Die Walkiire. Practically the same program 
was repeated at Provo on the evening of March 11. The 
club s to appear again in concert in Salt Lake City 


pri ‘ 

The first concert of the season by the Salt Lake Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, given at the Orpheum Theater, showed 
such general high standard of work that every. public 
spirited citizen should be fully convinced of the organiza- 
tion’s worthiness of consistent and hearty support. arles 
toi work as director was in every way a credit to 

m. 

Prominent musicians of the city furnished the ‘musical 
pop ta for the wedding reception following the marriage 
of Elsie Kratzer and Henry Glissmeyer. Mr. Glissmeyer 
is a prominent member of the Mendelssohn Male Chorus as 
well as other musical clubs of the city. ; 

Technic and interpretative ability were outstanding fea- 
tures of Frank W. Asper’s recent piano recital at the Salt 
Lake Theater before a capacity audience. Mr. Asper’s pro- 
gram included Beethoven's sonata, C major, op. 2, No. 3; 
a group of Liszt’s compositions and numbers by MacDowell, 
Debussy and pin. Mr. Asper is a prominent Salt Lake 
teacher and the leader of the Orpheus Club. 

Corinne Butler, a young Utah violinist who has been 
spending the past thre months with her mother at Center- 
ville, has left for Boston, where she will resume her study 
at the New England Conservatory of Music. She has been 
doing considerable professional work in her home city and 
also on the Atlantic Coast. us 

San Diego, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page). 

Wahoo, Neb., March 28.—The Girls’ Glee Club and 
Anthony Donato, violinist, assisted the following pupils of 
Mildred E. Johnson in a recital, March 26, at the Baptist 
Church: Arlene Kirchman, Irene Wolf, Marie Hanson, 
Mamie Morin, Gertrude Carlisle, Ruth Kirchman, Marjorie 
Helsing, Dorothy Carlisle, Amy Howe, Mabel MacDermid, 
Lois Mack, Maxine Kirchman, Adorale Henrickson, Edna 
Peglow and Leroy Porter. F, A. G. 


Erna Cavelle at Atlantic City 


Under the auspices of the People’s Art League of New 
York, Erna Cavelle, soprano, appeared as soloist in the 
Ampico Concert Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on the evening 
of Sak 29. Miss Cavelle sang with her usual charm a 
group of three songs comprising The Soldier's Bride, Rach- 
maninoff; Pirate Dreams, Huerter, and An Open Secret, 
Woodman. Mme. Bell-Ranske gave a dramatic rendition 
of Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken. A number which was 
greatly admired was Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody in C minor, 
played on the Ampico, recorded by Arthur Rubinstein. 


s. 





~~ we 


Cecil Arden Returns to New York 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, returned last week to New York after an exten- 
sive tour of the west coast and as far north as Walla 
Walla, Wash. From the glowing and enthusiastic news- 
paper accounts which have been received, Miss Arden must 
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have completed the most successful concert tour of her 
career. In many instances music critics devoted columns 
to Miss Arden’s singing and her program. 
Gigli to Race with Father Time 

On Saturday afternoon, April 21, at 4:52 to the dot, 
New Yorkers will see Gigli come dashing out of the 39th 
Street entrance to the Met litan Opera House, into a 
waiting automobile, which will rush him to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station just in time to make the 5:05 for Atlanta. 

With thirteen minutes in which to get from the famous 
“Temple of Music” to railroad station, it is obvious 
that the hero of the opera L’Africaine will not find a min- 
ute to delay for such matters as removing make-up, whisk- 
ers, wig, changing costume, etc. Precious moments will be 
taken up by a clamoring audience which will demand cur- 
tain calls from the tenor in this, his final appearance in 
New York’s opera season, 

Gigli will arrive in Atlanta on Sunday evening, and on 
Monday evening local music lovers will hear him in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Sophie Sanina Appears at Educational Alliance 


Sophie Sanina, the young Russian pianist, appeared at the 
Educational Alliance, delighting her audience with masterful 
playing of many well known selections. She opened her 

rogram with the thirty-two Variations of Beethoven, fol- 

wed by Liszt’s Nightingale, MacDowell’s Concert Etude, 
and Impromptu by Schubert. Several encores were de- 
manded and she seeponee graciously to the insistent ap- 
penn Mme. Eva Crantz, dramatic soprano, sang the Aria 

rom Cavalleria Rusticana, rendered in a powerful yet bell- 

like voice, She also was forced to respond with further 
numbers. 

Among those present were Prof. Fleischman, Dr. Sander- 
line (lately from Europe) and Dr. Tarran, while several 
prominent painters and sculptors made sketches of the 
guests. 


Marie Sundelius at Rubinstein Musicale 


This season's final musicale of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman president, will take place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday afternoon, April 21. It will 
be Presidents’ Day and it is expected that there will be a 
large and representative gathering to honor the presidents 
of the various clubs in the metropolitan district. The 
feature will be Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who will give the program. 


More MacDermid Songs Recorded 


A total of twelve songs by James G. MacDermid have 
been recorded for various phonograph companies during the 
past year. The most recent of these being Sacrament, sung 
by Elizabeth Lennox, and The Sunset Trail of Gold, sung 
by Emily Earle and Charles Hart, both of which appear in 
the April bulletin of the Brunswick Company. The Feb- 
ruary list of Vocalion records included Mr. MacDermid’s 
Your Voice, sung by Evelyn Scotney. 


Roxas to Conduct Rigoletto 


Emilio A. Roxas, well known New York vocal teacher, 
who has coached Giovanni Martinelli for six years, will 
conduct a special performance of Rigoletto at the Lexing- 
ton Opera House, on the evening of May 5. On this 
occasion Giovanni Gurrieri, a young tenor of great promise, 
who has studied exclusively with Mr. Roxas, will take the 
role of Duke of Mantua. Other leading roles will be as- 
signed to well known artists. 





Jeritza for Ravinia 


A rumor was afloat in Chicago last week to the effect that 
Louis Eckstein had secured Maria Jeritza for two perform- 
ances for Ravinia this summer. The same source of in- 
formation stated that Jeritza would not come to Ravinia 
unless she were given a contract for at least ten perform- 
ances. Be the rumor true or not, Louis Eckstein is shooting 
high and is trying his best again this year to give his patrons 
the finest available talent. 


April Dates for Marie Stone Langston 


The appended list of engagements during April for Marie 
Stone Langston proves that she is in great demand as a 





LATEST ADDITIONS TO 
MACDOWELL COLONY FUND 


When on December 30 last, Mrs, Edward Mac- 
Dowell was disabled by a taxicab accident so that she 
is still unable to leave her apartment, Joseph Regneas 
was first to pro , in a letter to the Musica. 
Courter, that a fund be raised for the eanert of the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H., this year, 
which will lack the usual support given it from the 
earnings of Mrs. MacDowell herself. Mr. Regneas’ 
letter was as follows: 

I have just heard of the unfortunate accident to Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, on the eve of her departure for a recital tour. 
Mrs. MacDowell is likely to be incapacitated for some time 
under the most favorable conditions. 

Since the income from these recitals is one of the great 
mainstays of the Peterborough Colony, it would be a nice com- 
pliment, and at the same time act as a balm during her days 
of convalescence, if a fund were raised to partly take the place 
at least of the income lost through her indisposition, 

To further such a plan, I beg to subscribe $100 (one hundred 
dollars) with the understanding that twenty-five of my col- 
leagues, or those interested in the Edward MacDowell Associa- 
tion, will subscribe a like amount. 

ay ‘ou to Fs publicity in your valued paper and 
also act as recipient of this fund? 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) 


Joszrn Reoneas. 

New York, January 1. 

Following Mr. Regneas’ suggestion, the fund has 
steadily been gaining by voluntary contributions from 
individuals, from various MacDowell Clubs (of which 
there are many scattered throughout the United 
States), and from other musical organizations. 

Contributions during the past week included a 
check for $100, from New Hampshire's Daughters, 
and others from: 


George Foster Peabody............Saratoga Sorin 
PE GE dc biniadhegeesices Portland, Me. 
MacDowell Club............ New Philadelphia, Ohio 


The value of the work which, by the aid of this 
fund, Mrs. MacDowell will be able to continue, is 
beyond question. The Musicat Courier again urges 
all in any way connected with or interested in music 
to be generous. 

The Musicat Courier will continue to act as col- 
lector for the fund. Contributions, which will be 
acknowledged in these columns, should be addressed 
to the MacDowell Colony Fund, care Musicar. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











contralto: April 4, Millville, N. J.; 8, Wilmington, Del.; 
9, Lehighton, Pa.; 10, Lansford, Pa.; 11, Palmerton, Pa.; 
12, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; 13, Tamaqua, Pa.; 16, Pottsville, 
Pa.; 17, Sunbury, Pa.; 18, Vineland, N, J.; 19, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 25, Bethlehem, Pa.; 26, Allentown, Pa. 


Winifred Byrd’s Dates 
Winifred Byrd, pianist, will appear in recital on April 22, 
at the Professional and Business Women's League; April 
28, at three o'clock, at Aeolian Hall; May 2, Wednesday 
evening, at the Crescent Temple, Trenton, N. J.; April 6, 
Miss Byrd appeared at the Beard School, Orange, N. J. 


Helen Moller’s Pupils Please Again 
Helen Moller’s pupils gave another of their delightful 
dance recitals atop the Lexington Theater on April 8. This 
one was called Recital of the Spring, and the various 
numbers were interpreted with that same fascinating man 
ner so characteristic of all these affairs. 


Cecil Arden Guest of Honor 


At the annual breakfast to be given by the League of 
American Penwomen in Washington on April 21, Cecil 
Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be a guest 
of honor. 
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Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, OWA 1215 Douglas Street 
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Latest De Reszke Disciple “Excellent soloist and teacher.” 
MASTER-CLASSES ee ==pret, Lesseld Auer. 
Concerts—Recitals CONCERTS — RECITALS 
SUMMER isa Management: Pupils Accepted 
Sea pokane wiston Standard king Office, Representative, Franklin Ford, 
17 East 42nd Beret, 1487 Broadway, New York City 


319 Wage} 8th 3 és York 





New York City 


Phone Bryant 





OPPORTUNITIES 





WELL KNOWN ITALIAN CONDUC- 
TOR, coach and accompanist contemplates 
the direction of Operatic classes in con- 


lert, 


postage for catalog or reply. C. E. Eng- 
rman i 
strasse, Munich, Germahy. 


vacancies. 
usic Exporter, Wurzer- 


way 





nection with a prominent school or studio 
during the summer months. Might con- 
sider individual connection with a prom- anable 
inent artist. Write “P. A. P.”, care of ; 


FOR SALE—Steinway Parlor Grand; rea- 
Phone mornings, Schuyler 2765. 


0991. 


Leases from $900 up. Studios 
for short time reservation having Stein- 

greed pianos at 125 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, telephone Murray Hill 


140 West Seventy-fifth street, New York. 
Tel. Endicott 3053. 


WELL KNOWN COLLEGE in the South 
desires a teacher of piano and organ. 
Opportunity for concert engagements. 











Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


FOR RENT—Sunny room in home of priv- 


European and 
Practice use of Steinway 


VIOLIN TEACHER, who has had best 
American instructors, is 
available on the summer course of well- 


Good me Give full details in reply. 
Address “D. C. K.,” care of Musicat 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





established educational institution; willing 
to continue on faculty throughout year; 
within commuting distance of New York 
City. Address “F. J. S.,” care Musicar 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PARIS FOR THREE MONTHS. Famous 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, French singer will teach in Paris Studio, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in central | June, July and August. Auditions ar- 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable ranged for Opera and Concert engage- 
service. Residence studios with private ments for artists and advanced ents. 
baths, steam aot electric light, and fire- Living accommodations included in reason- 
places. Suitable for professional and busi- able terms. Special rate on steamer. 
ness a of refinement. Club-like, busi- Four vacancies. References exchanged. 
ness-like. Several large single studio Further information address M. Bergeron, 


ate family. 








Grand Piano if desired. For particulars 
address “E. B.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele ; 


WANTED—Teachers of Voice, Violin and 
Piano for College positions away from 
New York; usical Artist-Teachers’ 
Agency, a diplomatic service dealing ex- 
clusively with the highest grade of Artists, 
Teachers and Institutions of Musical Art. 
Allen-Pichler Co., 56 West 39th Street, 
New York. Fitzroy 2185. 


A Phono. i Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work te a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











LL KINDS of German Band, Orchestra, 
ge and Piano Music. Solo books for 
all instruments. The newest dancing 
music. Average price 50 cents. Send 
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“VAUDEVILLE FURNISHES THE BEST FIELD FOR 
ROUTINE EXPERIENCE,” SAYS MARGERY MORRISON 


field for gifted young 
and the vital touch of 
musical director 
on tour sinc 


furnishes the best 
iring routine experience, 
atidiences,” says Margery Morrison, 
Operalogue, which has been 


Vaudeville 
artists de 
nuge 

the Dorée 
Labor Day 

“Since there are so few opera companies where one may 
‘btain routine and since atidiences are marvelous edticators 
| would unhesitatingly advise artists—not students, mind! 
to try a season's experience in the two or three-a-day hotises. 
Any artist who has played the standard circuits knows there 
is no Joss in status or prestige but an immeasurable gain in 
breadth of line and point of view that must humanize his 
art. Army audiences taught many of us that there is a 
great public which demands and appreciates the best music 
when rightly presented. If the art or the artist’s person- 
ality were not big enotigh to interest—‘thumbs down’ was 
the unerring answer And there is a growing public in 


ORPHEUM BILL EN ROUTE TO FRESNO, CAL. 
Morrison is Harold Hansen, the 
young tenor, whose exceptionally fine voice is one of the 
features of the act, and at the end is Mme, Beatrice Bowman, 
whose singing of the Bell Song from Lakme 
is winning sensational success. 


On the right of Margery 
prima donna, 


houses where vaudeville and movies vie with 
which appreciates and has a growing demand 
music. 


these vast 
each other, 
for really fine 
“Yes—it must often be modified from the traditional 
presentation—sometimes with real gain for the content; 
and the verve and vitality required to put over a one-hun- 
dred per cent. performance is not easily found. Far from 
losing caste from vaudeville connections as in former days, 
it should be considered an asset in a singer’s favor, for the 
audience is unexpectedly exacting and the artist must pass 
an acid test in essentials, Just what constitutes those essen- 
tials is again a test for the calibre of the audience. 
“Charming Marguerita Sylva has published an open let- 
ter on this subject; the crux of the matter, as I understand 


her, being whether music artistically presented in an enter- 
taining manner for the general public should not be con- 
sidered as worthwhile as those dreary, dry-as-dust recitals 
(whose name is legion) given in approved, orthodox and 
well-papered concert halls. Your own Frank Patterson, in 
a recent editorial, asks pertinently: ‘Which is really better 

this amusing and entertaining music of Whithorne, whose 
music possesses the element of entertainment, taboo in all 
prize competitions, or the dreary dust heaps of — 
and - ~? The only people in the world who think 
that music must be dry to be worthwhile, are the judges 
who hand out the prizes,’ 

“And in the appended article, spontaneously contributed 
on the occasion of our appearance in the Cglifornia capital, 
you will see that we are doing pioneer work in arousing 
public desire for real opera.” S. B. 


Seymour School Activities 


Readers of the Musicat, Courter have already become 
somewhat familiar with the theory and practice of Har- 
riet A. Seymour’s plan for Musical Re-Education as em- 
bodied in her various published works and her teaching. 
Briefly, Mrs. Seymour found that her experience as a 
teacher brought her into contact with many pupils who 
were advanced technically—‘physically,” so to speak—but 
had very little understanding of the music they were able 
to perform. It seemed to her that such pupils needed to be 
taken back on the mental side of their work to the very 
beginning and tatight over again, re-educated. 

This has been the basis’ of Mrs, Seymour’s work, and a 
valuable work it has proved to be—none more so. Gradu- 
ally, with the preachmg of this gospel, people are really 
coming to see that the fingers are not everything, that a 
musician may be apparently proficient w:thout being really 
so, and that this fictitious ability was likely to fall down 
under the test of teaching. What Mrs. Seymour does is to 
teach her pupils to be real musicians, just as musicians who 
come from the families of musicians and are raised in the 
atmosphere of music are generally real musicians. 

There is a great difference between the one and the other. 
Music is so much more than the ability to play an instru- 
ment, or the ability to answer a few examination questions. 
It is even more than the ability to solve harmonization prob- 
lems. For it often happens that students can do written 
work without having the least idea how what they write 
sounds, It is the mental side that is lacking, and the mental 
side that Mrs. Seymour lays stress upon. She sees to it 
that her pupils, children or adults, feel and hear and think 
all of the music they write or learn or perform. It is a 
great work, Persisted in, as it is being persisted in by 
Mrs. Seymour, her associate, Marshall Bartholomew, and 
their many assistants, it will in time materially improve 
the musical standing of America. 

In addition to writing and teaching and directing a school, 
Mrs. Seymour also has time to spread her ideas by playing 
and lecturing. Recent appearances have been at the Art 
Alliance and the Music Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia ; 
the ‘Women's Clubs of New York and Washington, and 


April 19, 1923 


Alman & Co. photo. 
MRS. HARRIET AYER SEYMOUR, 
founder and president of The Seymour School of Musical 
Re-eduation, which method is revitalizing the work of thou- 
sands of music teachers and students. 


Teachers’ College, Columbia. On March 21 two of her 
artist-pupils, Marguerite Finch and Margaret Craig, gave 
a recital at the school. 

A summer school session is announced, beginning early 
in June, and will undoubtedly draw pupils from all over 
the country who desire to familiarize themselves with the 
Seymour Re-Education system. 


Fine Concert Course for Washington 


Arthur Smith, Inc., of Washington, D. C., of whicn 
T. Arthur Smith is president and Guy A. Ourand vice- 
president, announces the following artists for the ninth 
season of the Star Concert Series, which begins in October : 
Mme. Schumann Heink, contralto ; Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist; Pablo Casals, cellist ; Alexander Siloti, pianist; John 
Charles Thomas, baritone; Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn 
and the Denishawn Dancers, and a soprano whose contract 
restricts definite announcement until September. 
Among the many attractions also under contract by this 
office are the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Chaliapin, Zimbalist, Pavlowa, and Samaroff. 
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THE —— 
STEINWAY] | Silason& Saunlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIA NOS ry) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 













The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 







Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: i Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name Sohmer The Autopions Compeny, N2% X00 June sth, 1919 


On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated - 
i the 


or forty years the Sohmer family wencieen Chie T onielior ene Sf tee koa plage 

have been making Sohmer pianos. "Tt ie to exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 

To make the most artistic piano understand why. the p Bo oe gM Be 
possible has been the one aim, and spel a Sincerely, 





its accomplishment is evidenced by ' 2 Bec, 
the fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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tendo FORREST LAMONT 
TENOR OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


RE-ENGAGED FOR THE EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR WITH THAT ORGANIZATION AFTER THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SEASON OF HIS CAREER. 











